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4c. A DAY set HEAT YOUR AOUSE 


Either with STEAM or HOT WATER, as preferred 
ok, FURMAN BOILER iw t Hentinas 


HERENDEEN MFG. CO., 10 C LARK STRE ET, GENEVA, 





AND THE BUSY WOMAN'S. 


“Jt is mot only the‘ Busy Man's Magazine,’ bu 
especially adapted t the ‘Busy Worten 
as most of us are.’—Lucy A. ¢ 


Michig am State Normal Schi 
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fue Busy.Man’s MAGAZINE 
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NO OTTIEFE 
LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
For sale by all Drag and Fancy Goods Dealers or if 
unable to procure this wonderful soup send 2c 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail, 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECTAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular 
Society Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending us 
@ree wrappers of Shandon Bells & 


Miss Frances Willard,—* The bright- 
est outlook window in Christendom for busy 
people who want to see whatis going on in the world.” 

Providence Telegram,-‘‘A great boon 
to the busy, the lazy and the economical.’ 

The C ongrezationalist. This monthly 
has no peer in originality of design, scope and 
accuracy of vision, thoroughness in execution 
and ability to transform its readers into citizens of the world.” 

Chicago Interlor.—* /he Aeview of Re- 
views, of New York, has come to the rescue of 
busy people. We know of one Aigh railroad 
oficial who for a month has worked until 11 
°o clock at night, and yet has kept well informed 
of current world events. He readsthis Magazine. 
It giveshima running commentary on important 
events, besides a digest of the best articles in 
contemporary magazines.” 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! On Jan. first the yearly 
price will be advanced from $2.00 to $2.50. 
Trial Subscription, Seven Months for $1. 

CLUB RATES UPON APPLICATION, 
Desirable Agents wanted in every Community, 
Bend Ten Conta. THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 


for Sample Copy. 18 Astor Plage, New York 
Colleges, Schools, and sunday Heboote. 


AGIG LANTERNS fetes 


Bauieior, and sere is immense. tor Home Amusement ard Parler Ente riulume nt, ete.. nothing can 
be found as instructive or amusing. Q ,* Church Ente rtuinme nta, Publle Exhibit. 
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* FREE! ROLLER ORGAN. x 
Plays 300 Tames 1 zou wantone, cut this notter 


out and send to us at Once. 
BATES ORGAN CO., 72 Peart STREET, BOSTON, Mass 
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afford the best and cheapest means uf object teaching for 
Our as 
HisTony, | 





Anelegant dress ing exquisitely perfumed, removes all 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness : andgr: ry hair, 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- 
fallible for curing eruptions,diseases of the skin, glandsand 


tions and Pop- P Oy" A very profitable business for 
ed = Lectures A Y WELL. the largest manufacturers and deal 
If you wish to know how to order, how to conduct larlor 
Kotertainments for pleasure, 
Dame this paper, and send for our PA Cc E B oo K F Kk a E. 
49 Nassau Street, New York. 
FOR THE 
AND . 
od ea aling cuts, burns, bruises, sprains 1S K | es | 
All Druggists or by Mail, 50 cts. . 


ular Illusatrat. a person with small capital. We are 
ers, and ship to all parts of the world. 
or ‘220 Exhibitions, et MAKING MONEY, 
> McALLISTER, rita ALL 
I pancrAy & Co.,, 44 Stone St., New York. ESTABLISHED 180}. 





£ Lady in each locality, 

open a Toilet Parlor at 

4 home and exhibit our ele- 

8 gant and dainty goods, New 

lan and liberal offer. Also want Agents. Send stamp 
‘or 32 DR brochure teaching Qur New Toilet Art, 
Bree. SYLVAN TOILET CO., Perfumers, Port Huron, Mich. 
Silk colors Ie.,3 pkg. 25ce. A large pkg-all 
colors Embroidery Silk 20c. Tissue Pa- 


per Flowers, how to mike, samples of paper and price-list 
ot material, 10c, Ladies’ Art Co., Box 684F. St, Louis, Mo. 


EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 


Three alphabets of type, ty pe holder, bottle indelible ink, 
ink pad and tweezers; put up in neat box with full diree- 
tions for use. EAGLE SUPPLY ©0., New Haven, Conn, 
GENTS make 100 PER CENT. profit, on my Corsets, 
Belts, Brushes, Curlers and novelties, Saim- 


ples. FREE. Write now. Dr. Bridgman, 373 Broadway, N. Y: 


BOON TO THE DEAF! 


Osgood's No.1 Horo, marie 
from the beat Bell Metal, will 
last for years, will positively 
help, abent size of duck egg 
You can enjoy Sermons, The 
aters,ecto. Price, $500 Ka 
ily carried; sent C. O. D 
press agent allows 2 weet 
tria!, if not satistactery money 
refunded, less expre scharces, 
Bxpress charves are about S0cts. in U.S. OSGOOD BROS, 
Cor, Seveuth and Broadway, Oakland, Cal 
Cood 


Panes tae THE WALL PAPER MERCHANT 


Cold Prats sells the best, the | 
Paper} OC 


WALL PAPER 


largest business in 
if you have any use whatever for Wall Popet, Gone 
fail to send 10¢c for postage, and hisguide “HO 

Kaen! IPA 7 a it’? will be sent Free. Agents oe A 
books, #1. 136-138 W. Madison-at. Chicago. 





Satin & Plosh Remnants for Crary Patch 
a large package pretty pieces, assorted 
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A Sticking Novelty, phend 2c. 


entirely new; Stevens Novelty Co. 


fora Pat. Mucilage 
Pencil; something 
, 104 Arch St., Phila. 





abundance of 








ae | 99 CONTAINS 


No RESIN, or 
‘But Extra oS 0 


CLEANSING WITHOUT SHRIVELLING THE SKIN, HAIR AND NAILS. 


" SPIRIT "but 
EXTRA CREAM. 





Contains 
No Sugar, or Soda- 


OT COLORED, RENDERED TRANSPARENT, OR IN ANY WAY 


HYDROLYSIS. 


*POCTORE®D UP.” 





PROPOSITIONS. 





If one part of 


free 


any soap in the 
alkali will alw 


CIENTIFIC PROOF 


market, opaque or otherwise 
ays be present, and all statements 


(SHOWING 


be dissolved in four parts of boiling water, ap 
tu the contrary are not correct 


ALKALI). 





I, ‘This aqueous solution of soap will turn red litmus paper blue, (Red litmus paper can be obtained of any Druggist.) 


2 Ai little Phenol Phithalein 


HOMIE 


olution Will turn it crimson, (We will 


TASTE, TOUCH, SMELL. 


ipply @ bottle of this free 


TESTS 





} that have been foisted on the 








AGENTS clear @5 to $10 4 day with 
our LADIES’ SPECIALTIES. = r100different 
articles. In ispensable, Illustrated Cata- 
logue Free, @.L.ERWIN e CO, ,Chicage, lil 


re) Unique ANTI-WRINKLE removes 
Freckles, Blemishes, Yellowness, ete. 
SOAP Unaffected by perspiration. Told ineir 
cular sent with Soap 
The ‘Toilet Hequisites [id 
make beautiful on 

roughest skin. Send den. for postag 
MME. PINAULT, 53 Temple PL, Soo Mass. 


[PRINTING OUTFIT15° 


JOM 'LETE, 4 aiphabets rubber type, der, bottle lo 

lelible Ink, Ink Vadand Tweezers. Put up in neat box with 

Pay lirections for use. Sacisfaction guaranteed Worth Sve. Beat 

Linen Marker, Card Vrinter, ete. bts names in] minute, 

prints 500 cards an hour. Sent postpaid 15e;2 for 25¢,Cat.froe 

R.H.LINGERSOLL & BRO. 65CortlandtSt.N.V.City. 
are quaran- 


SOUND DISC teed to hel 


| MON 





ents to sell new and beautiful goods, 


A 
LADY Address Mrs. N. B. Litre, Chicago, I. 
BOO SCRAP "FREE 
Send 2c. stampfor the Laer T SAMPLE BOOK aA 
genuine hidden name, silk fringe, envelope and calling cards 
REW CARD ever offered, BUCKEYE "CARD COU., Laceyville, Obio. 
30 NEW AGENT'S MONEY MAKING OUTFIT 
TUTTLE Cu., NORTH HAVEN,CONN, 
CURLING JELLY—DR. AM- 
mett’s French Jelly keeps hair in ‘a larger per cent, of cases than all 
curl three days. Sample by mail, 10c. ( DE, . ' A similar devices combined. The sume to 
MIDDLETON DRUG CO.,NY city the Fars as glasses are to the eyes, Posi- 
4 i AR tively invisible. Worn months with- 
, Y 0 out removal, 4.A.WALES, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Fey CASS, bb Rie 1 LACE PIN. ane POUNe 
tr SEND A POSTAL FOR 


Tain PRN, 1 FOR GET-ME-NoT ALBUM, 400AIh» m Vern 
witl ow aod Popsl: Month! AYSIDE GLE InG 
Lave. polar % AN 3. 

of HAKKA CREAM. A harmless and sure cure 
for Head Colds and Catarrh. Over 1000 ministers en- 


BEASS MONTHS FUR lve. BL CARD CV., CLINTONVILLE, CONN. 
dorseit. Address, A. P. Bbusn & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Dr. X, Stone’s BRONCHIAL WAFERS, the great 
Throat & Lung Remedy. 25c per box. bruggists. 
C C. sTURTEVANT, ta, FRENCHTOWN, N. i 
FAI R Removes Freckles. Moth, FACES 
Tan, Kezema, Blackheads, 


Sample 10c. Stone Medicine Co., Chicago, LL. 
Pimples, Wrinkles, Shiny Skin. Perfectly harmless. 


CARDS : 
24 cents by mail. H. A. MINER, Malden, Mans. 








PICTURES, AUTO. vEtens & BIDE, 4 
30 STYLES OF CARDS 2 
PARDEE & CO., MUNTU wie ke CONN 
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LATEST STYLES, Beyoled Edge. Fle oral, Silk Fringe, 
pe and Calling Cards nple Box 


eBont tor 2. . stamp. NATIONAL “CARD CO, Me 10. o 








~_ 2c, Stamp for yy 1 rf - the FINEST and 
ateat Style Cards for 16¥: eel GENUINE CARDS, 
NOT THRASH, Lt NION c ARD tone COLUMBUS, O. 








and 145 labetpageiareanam, 
word sic, for 12 cts, 
ale MPS, 
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Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
are and Parlor. Catalogue free, 
$. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago. 


% r | i | FS | With Almond Nut Cream, you can posh 


tively rub them away. Sealed particulars, 
CARD We send CARDS, not verses, riddles and TRASH. 











MINER’S ALMOND MEAL 





2c. MARY E. MURRAY , 1059 Washing- 
1 ton Boulevard,Chicago, Ill. Agents wanted. 

Agent’ s outfit of nearly 50 new st: ing for hy stamp, and 

sowie eee Fa ALLin ham, Conn 





ME DI AULT 
T 
CePARIS 


If thier tena 


When the 
broth, 


Taste 


Touch 


ue be applied to a piece of ordinary toilet soap, the alkali present will “ bite.” 


skin is 
aris 


washed with ordinary soaps, the 
it. 


alkali, either already free or set free in hydrolysis, or 


Smell. (a4) Soaps containing strong, powerful scents tnade with bud fats erful 


being used lo cover the rancifying fats. 


are usually the pow perfumes 


(b) A treshly cut 


slice of ordinary transparent soap smells of methylated spirit 


(ce samme burnt over 


A SCIENTIFIC 


aw lighted mateh gives off 


ADVANCE. 


an odor of “ burnt sugar.’ 





The 
hydrolysi 


MAKE 


The material 
aprernettncabole 


extra cream 
, and to pre 


in “ Vinolia’’ Soup is the to guard the 


Venbany injuriou 


NO MISTAKE 


only possible antidote 
action on delicate skins 


tending integument during 





employed to superfat * 


Vinolia”’ Soap are entirely different and distinct from the mineral oils 
tnd tinsaponifiable ’ 


animal fats incorporated with the superfatted imitations of “ Vinolia” Soap 
\imerican market since the introduction of this popular article abroad, 


BLONDEAU ET CIE., 


| Corner WATTS and GREENWICH STREETS, NEW YORK, 
and RYLAND ROAD, LONDON, N. W. 


and 


Our preparations can be obtained 
of all the leading Drug 
Houses in the United States 





“THE FASHIONABLE CORSET SUBSTITUTE.” 


EQUIPOISE 
Ww Al ST mais mises, 


AnD CHILDREN. 
Made 


on true hygienic prin- 
ciple; modeled on lines which 
give a graceful figure; perfect 
support from shoulders, dis- 
tributing clothing-strain and 
weight; three garments in one, 
corset, Waist, and cover; best 
of materials, 
Write for a copy of our finely 
illustrated pamphlet on 


SENSIBLE DRESSINC. 


Containing unbiased articles by eminent writers 


FREE TO EVERYBODY. 
GEORGE (ROST & CO., 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON. 


LADIES OF FASHION 


can not do without 


L.SHAW’S 
Skeleton Bang and Ideal Wave, 


Natural curled, feather light, lifelike, 
beautiful, from $5.00 up 


S WAVY HAIR SWITCHES 


All long, convent Hair, 


COCOANUT BALM. 


The only Complexion Beautifier endorsed by eminent 
plysiciuis. Makes the skin as fair and soft as a child's, 
Price, $1.00 per box. All ‘Toilet: Preparations of 
the Celebrated PARFUMERIE MONTE CHRISTO. 
HAIR DYES ALL SHADES, A SPECIALTY. Send 
for free pamphlet * ILow to be Beautiful.” 


54 West Fourteenth St., New York. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For-the 
result of 


After te Bath 
Black, faded 
9 look 


dresses, 


Diamond Dye F 


feathers, ete 


ust or 


rusty 
black 


coats, us “us 
when 
By 


well-dressed 


new. 
Diamond be 
best, 


in all colors, 


using Dyes, you 
little 


easy 


can 


as 


as the with ex pense 





They come are to use, and 


will give you a new dress for a few dimes. 
Dyes 


mever-ci ock ing color 3. 


Diamond rich, bright, 


Take 


give unfading, 


ubstitute. 


nO 


Send stamp for free and art 
and forty 


WELLS, 


books on home dyeing 
3 of colored cloth, 
& Co., 


work, Sample 


surlington, Vt. 


Be ay 


IG 
TO LADIES. 
Tilustrated I on Fancy Work, Knit- GY 
ting & Crocheting, HO embroidery stitches, Z 
patterns for wor kit ‘g the a saab tand designe 
formaking tidies & cus hiona also beautiful Jap- We 
anese tray mat, given to trial subserit 
HOME, afamily story pap r foryoung ¢ 
with fashions & fancy work illustra 
We and we willsend THE HOME St 
and give youthisbook. Address 
The Home, l4la Milk St ib ston, Mase 


| 2 2 ea ele Ts 
PARCELS 
ult 


IncludingSample Books, Nov- 

elties, Pictures, Magazines, Let- 

ters, Papers,ete.,each withYOUR 

g address boldly printed onwrap 

pers, yow ll receive more choice 

reading and heaviest mail of 

any one at your town; also in- 

sert your widress for 12 mos, 

in our GU ARAN? EED Directory 

that goes whirling daily to Mfrs 

and Pub’s ell over the world; 

also 500 gummed labels in 2 col- 

ors with YOURaddress boldly print 

edon each; also Lum Smith's 16-page HERALD Ls 
(regul: ir price alone fe.) all postpaid to you only 3 


GUMMED ADDRESS CO., Ne 18.858 Phila., Pa. 


KICHARDSON 


Fogmcie 


FREE 





from 25.00 up, 310.00 elsewhere, 








Skin, Sealp and Complexion. 
A) yeurs’ eX perience For sale 


50) cents 


10 cents: © Distigurements 
Marks, Moles,Warts, India Ink and Powder 
Marks, Sears, Pittings, Redness of Nose, 
Supertiuous Hair, Pimples, ete., removed, 
JOHN H. WOODBURY Dermatological Institute, 
125 West 42d Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open 8 A. M.to 8 P.M 


Agents Make $5 a Day 


Distributing samples and selling our Medicinal Toilet 
soap to families. Sample free. Crofts & Reed, Chicage. 


ANVASSER< 


A genuine harvest for agents. $3 to $10 per 
day easily made. Goods sell themselves, County 
rights given. One outfit free. Enclose stamp for full 
particulars. THE SEMPLE Co., Mt. VERNON, O. 











¢ Mahe Big Money 
DSe slling our goods. 











AGENTS 
$10.00 A DAY 


THE BEALTH CALENDAR 1s flousekeeper’s Kitch 
en Help, witb Bill of Fare for each day and reliable nformation 
enera ly 250.000 sold! 1892 edition ia better thanever Hetaile 
Sells to Key fms Soumsbeapes. by 30c paid for sample will be 
cefunded rth are sold. Get sample, terme and ¢ 
tory ques. gouse & ©O.. Brattlebore. vu 


A New Samples of Silk Ritton, Silk Pringe, Envelope & New Ro 
setie Card bum Pack Fac nd 
rack Ac wordt Mab oo Ceol, a it it de. ae. Card ies Cadis, Ubie. 
WE TEACH HO You make $75.00 to $150.00 

‘ # per month, Send stamp. 


| S. A. RUSS CO., South Bend, Ind. 
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LANTERNS WANTED SF eR. Ay! 


HARBACH & CO, 809 Filbert St. Phila.Pa 
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FOR NEW YEAR’S DAY 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


ee. if thou dost bethink thee now 
To lip some earnest pledge or vow, 

Search well thy heart, nor idly let 

The burden on thy soul be se 

Load not thy faith until it strain 

And break, and all be worse than vain ; 

Measure thy power, and for the rest 

Beseech thy God to bless the test. 


et Mts Lacy ? ii 
SE INKNOWN” WIVES. 
WELL: KNOWN, MEN. 
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*XIII.—MRS. JOHN WANAMAKER 
By ALice GRAHAM McCoLuin 


John Wanamaker, the 
wife of the Postmaster- 
General, is one of the 
most interesting women, 
from her character and 
abilities, that have been 
described in this series, 
as she is one of the least 
known She has most 
successfully avoided accurate description dur 
ing her husband's public career, and it is, 
therefore, with peculiar pleasure that the 
JourNnaL is able to present to its readers a 
sketch which it is hoped will show something 
of her character and attainments in her do 
mestic and social life. 








MRS. JOHN WANAMAKER 


Mary Erringer Brown—this is Mrs. Wana 
maker's full maiden name—was born in 
Philadelphia, on November 23, 1839, and edu 
cated very thoroughly and completely at a 
private seminary in that city. Shortly after 
leaving school she became engaved to her 
brother's intimate friend, John Wanamaker 
to whom she was married two years later 

She has had six children, four of whom are 
living: Rodman, Thomas, Minme and Lillie. 
The two sons are married, the younger, Rod 
man, being the father of the two grand- 
children of the family, the younger of whom 
is known as John Wanamaker, Jr. The 
daughters are still unmarried, only one of 
them, Miss Minnie Wanamaker, having as yet 
made her début into society. 

Three years ago. desiring to give her daugh- 
ters the benefit of European instruction in 
their French and musical studies, Mrs. Wana 
maker went abroad where she remained until 
summoned home by her husband's entrance 
into official life. This absence in Europe di- 
turbed quite seriously much of her work in 
Philadelphia For more than thirty years, 
during both winter and summer, she had been 
instructing a Bible class of women at Bethany 
Sunday-school, and the separation from this 
work was very painful. She had also to re 
linquish, temporarily, her extensive work 


among the class known as “ working girls.” a 
class for which she has the warmest interest 
and sympathy. She assists such girls with 


her advice and personal care, as well as by 
money; and appreciating fully the difficulties 
and unhappiness which they must encounter, 
tries to add a little brightness to their lives 
* In this series of pen-portraits of “ Unknown Wives 
of Well-Known Men,” commenced in the last January 
JOURNAL, the following, each accompanied with 
portrait, have been printed: 
Mrs. THomas A. Epson 
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Mrs. P. T. BARNUM 


February 


Mrs. W. FE. GLADSTONE. , P March 
Mrs. T. DE Witt TALMAGE , ‘ April 
Mrs. CHAUNCEY M. DerpEWw . . May 
LADY MACDONALD . ; ; , June 
Mrs. Jon. CHANDLER HARRIS ‘ . . July 


LADY TENNYSON F 
MrRsS. WILL CARLETON . 
Mrs. WILLIAM MCKINLEY 
Mrs. Max O’RELL 

THE PRINCESS BISMARCK . 


August 

. September 

. October 

November 

December 

* Any of these back numbers can be had at 10 cents 
each by writing to the JouRN at. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Of Mrs. Wanamaker’s social ambitions there 
is absolutely nothing to write. Sheis a woman 
to whom worldly honors have come unsought 
and undesired, ‘ Perhaps there never was a 
woman,” said a friend once, 
her, “*to whom ordinary ambitions and de- 
sires were more foreign, and ostentation or 
display of less importance.” Even for her 
children she has had no worldly ambitions. 
Let them but grow into good men and women, 
and she cares for nothing else. It is well 
known how, in spite of this indifference to 
social position and honors, both position and 
honor have come to Mrs. Wanamaker, but it 
may not be so generally known how success- 
fully and thoroughly she fills her station. 

Mrs. Wanamaker's consideration for her 
servants is unusual in a woman of such 
numerous occupations and multifarious in- 
terests. We can not illustrate it better than 
by a little incident which occurred at the 
time of the building of their country home, 
‘Lindenhurst.’ When it was nearing com- 
pletion Mrs. Wanamaker went with the 
architect to inspect the house, Everything 
delighted, but one thing puzzled her, and that 
was why the kitchen windows were built up 
to within a few feet of the top. Upon inquiry 
the architect explained that his idea had been 
to secure light for the room and to prevent at 
the same time any view from without of the 
kitchen and its contents. “That was very 
clever,” said Mrs. Wanamaker, “but I want 
my servants to be able, when their work is 
done, to sit at the window and look out at the 
beautiful country, and so please change them,” 
And they were altered accordingly. 

Her abilities as a hostess must be unques- 
tioned, after they have been passed upon as 
they were by ex-Governor Curtin, in the fol 
lowing incident During their first winter o1 
official position in’ Washington, the ex-Goy- 
ernor received an invitation to dine with the 
Wanamakers at one of the first of their state 
dinners, the one given in honor of Vice 
President and Mrs. Morton. It must be re- 
membered that Mrs. Wanamaker was unae- 
customed to official hospitality, with its innmu 
merabie little pitfalls for the unused and 
unwary, and that ex-Governor Curtin is one 
of the most critical, as most appreciative, of 
guests and bow vivants. The invitation was 
es and in speaking of the dinner af- 
terward, Mr. Curtin said that in all his years 
of experience of official banquets in’ London, 
Paris, St. Petersburg and Washington, he 
had never attended so perfectly planned and 
executed a dinner, 

Mrs. Wanamaker is her own housekeeper, 
and when itis remembered that her duties in 
clude the management of four homes, some 
appreciation of the systematization which 
accomplishes such management may be expe 
rienced, One of these homesis in’ Philadel 
phia, where the family spend the early winter 
the months of November and December. The 
rest of the winter season is given to Washing 
ton, where they have a second beautiful home 
The summer is divided between “ Linden- 
hurst,’ a magnificent house and estate about 
fifteen miles from Philadelphia, and ‘ Lilen- 
myn Cottage,’ «a smaller country house at 
Cape May Point, which vets its rather peculiar, 
brutentirely original name from the diminu 
tives of the daughters of the house— Lillie and 
Minnie. Thehouse in Washington contains 
a fine art gallery, which must be taken as an 
evidence of its mistress’s devotion to fine paint 
ings and statuary, 

For dramatic representations she cares 
little, but miousie, in the form of either concert 
or opera, finds her always a delighted and at 
tentive listener. She is a most enthusiastic 
Wagnerite, explaining her love for this school 
of music by her inheritance of German blood 
from her mother 

To her mother she was a thoroughly devoted 
daughter. Since her death, as a memorial 
Mrs. Wanamaker has built and endowed an 
annex to the Presbyterian Hospital in Phila 
delphia, to which she constantly sends flowers 
and reading matter for the sick. It is strik- 
invly characteristic of her modesty that there 
is not a word in the inseription or dedication 
of the building which shows forth her name, 

In appearance she is most pleasing. Her 
face, though not strictly beautiful, is a most 
charming and delightful one, and her ex- 
pression while usually grave and preoccu- 
pied, is constantly broken by smiles which 
brighten her gray eyes and display a charming 
mouth of beautiful teeth. She is of medium 
height, and weighs perhaps one hundred and 
forty pounds. Her figure is plump and 
pretty, and her gowns, which are usually gray, 
black, or dark purple in color, always fit it 
perfectly. Her hair is brown, and by its utter 
absence of gray tries still further with her 
appearance to conceal the fact of her grand- 
motherhood. She wears it twisted high on her 
head, and in a light curly wave over her brow. 

Sheis most generous and kind to her friends, 
of whom she has a great number, and is fond 
of taking them with her on trips and journeys 
of great and small length. They are never given 
an opportunity to spend any money on these 
occasions, but also, they are never allowed to 
see or feel the cost of their entertainment. It 
is perhaps characteristic of her, that her gen- 
erosities, like her duties, are accomplished 
quietly, unostentatiously, far from the sight 
of men, but that they are all performed, both 
duties and charities, her happy busy life, and 
the number of people who cali her blessed, are 
evidence. 
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EVOLUTION 


y JOHN B. TABB 


ries of the dusk a shadow, 

Then, a spark; 

Out of the cloud a silence, 
Then, a lark; 

Out of the heart a rapture, 
Then, a pain; 

Out of the dead, cold ashes, 
Life again. 
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*III—MISS ETHEL INGALLS 
By JEAN MALLORY 


BASS -ONORABLE John James 
r/ eee Ingalls is too well known 

=~ tothe American public to 
require an introduction ; 
nor is the fame of the 
learned statesman and 
orator confined to his 
own country. 

The daughter of so 
brilliant a man must 
necessarily be of interest to all, but not alone 
for her father’s attainments is the name ot 
Miss Ethel Ingalls so deservedly prominent, 
since she has won for herself claim to fame. 


AS e 
MISS INGALLS (in profile) 


Miss Inyalls is the third of eleven children, 
seven of whom are living, and is the eldest of 
four girls. She is a true Kansas girl, having 
been born in Atchison, Kansas, on the very 
bluffs of the “muddy Missouri,’ and she is as 
proud of her native state as itis of her. In 
the picturesque old homestead, which was 
destroyed by fire in 1888, she began her life 
under the direction of the wisest of mothers. 

At the age of six Miss Ingalls was sent to 
the Convent of St. Scholastica, conducted by 
the Benedictine nuns in Atchison, where she 
received instruction in needle-work. The 
plump, golden-haired child, with sweet brown 
eyes and lovely head earnestly bent over the 
work directed by the calm-faced nun must 
indeed, have formed a beautiful picture. Her 
faithful guardian in*her journeys to and from 
school was an old colored man who had been 
in the employ of the family for many years, 
and who died some timeago at the homestead. 
Kntering afterward as a day pupil--though at 
times she boarded during the family’s absence 
in Washington—Miss Ingalls remained at St. 
Scholastica’s until her fourteenth year, leading 
the happiest of lives, and carrying away with 
her many fond memories 

After leaving St. Scholastica’s, Miss Ingalls 
went to the Visitation Convent, in St. Louis, 
whichis her mother’s “Alma Mater,’ and where 
she spent two profitable and happy years, 
making many warm friends. On account of 
its proximity to Washington, where the family 
remained during the winter, she was next 
sent to the Visitation Convent at Georgetown, 
and here her education was completed, gradu- 
ating in 1887, at the age of eighteen, with 
great honor. She was the salutatorian of her 
class, and delivered upon the occasion an 
original poem showing undoubted talent. 
Her life at Georgetown formed one of the 
happiest periods of her life. Nuns and pupils 
were alike her friends. 

The following winter she made her debut in 
Washington with well-deserved éclat. for a 
fairer rosebud than the “ beautiful Miss In- 
galls”? none could wish to see. Of her Wash- 
ington career so much has been written in the 
past that but little is left for me. She avoided, 
from principle, large public balls, but graced 


*In this series have been published 
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many select and private dances and dinners, 
while afternoon teas were not considered quite 
successful unless Miss Ingalls ** assisted.’’ 

It was during this winter that her public 
literary career really began, with those clever, 
sparkling letters to the newspapers, though 
she had been writing since the age of twelve, 
at which time a dainty little poem on her 
sister Muriel’s birthday gave evidence of re- 
markable talent in a child of twelve Years. 
Not the least of her productions is her ‘“* Jour- 
nal,” which she has kept since her tenth year, 
though the only volumes remaining are those 
of the last four years, the others being de- 
stroyed in the fire of the Ingalls homestead. 

No photograph can do Miss Ingalls justice, 
for it is to her exquisite coloring that much of 
her beauty is due. She is*tall, well propor- 
tioned and erect, with fine figure, and small, 
beautifully shaped hands and feet. But per- 
haps her chief beauty is her glorious golden- 
brown hair, which curls naturally and waves 
around her forehead in shining ringlets. It 
is worn quaintly parted and drawn low into 
a soft knot. Her eyes of a warm dark brown 
and full of kindliness and intelligence, form- 
ing delightful contrast to her hair and fair 
complexion. 

She dresses very simply, but always becom- 
ingly. Pink is her favorite color, and its 
becomingnhess is greatly enhanced when worn 
with moonstones—-her favorite gem. 

Miss Ingalls inherits from her mother an 
amiable disposition, which, indeed, isa family 
trait, with justa dash of the sarcasm for which 
her father is noted. Affectionate, very impul- 
sive, romantic, extreme in her likes and dis- 
likes, she is a bundle of contradictions which 
makes a harmonious and lovable’ whole. 
Like her father, she is somewhat superstitious, 
and will begin nothing of importance on Fri- 
day. Like him, too, she chooses rather one 
or two very close friends than a number less 
dear. She is extremely fond of dogs and 
horses, an enthusiastic admirerof nature, and 
delights in flowers. Though not herself a 
finished musician, she is very fond of music. 
Her warmest friends are usually among older 
men and women. She is loved much or not 
at all, 

Though a success in society, social pleasures 
are by no means necessary to Miss Ingalls’s 
happiness. Indeed, pursuits of a deeper na- 
ture, reading and writing, are much more to 
her taste, though she enjoys dancing and 
mingling with people whom she is fond of 
studying. 

Since the family’s return from Washington, 
Miss Ingalls leads a peaceful, happy life in her 
father’s beautiful home, Oakridge, just at the 
edge of town, either driving over the beautiful 
country surrounding it, strolling about the 
grounds, or pursuing her favorite occupations 
in her own room, 

This room is furnished in blue and oak, and 
everywhere are bits of rare china and silver, 
the gifts of friends, pictures, photographs of 
friends, many of dogs and horses. Upon her 
desk the picture of a large Dane occupies the 
place of honor, while on her table are found 
Shelley’s Poems, profusely noted, the Rubai- 
yait of Omar Khayydm, nearly all of which 
she knows by heart, and a Bible, the com- 
panion of her mother’s girlhood. 

Miss Ingalls out driving with a huge black 
cat, bearing the classic name of ‘Jim Crow,” 
for a companion, is a familiar figure along the 
streets of Atchison. ‘Jim Crow”’ is one of 
several cats about Oakridge, but is his mis- 
tress’s favorite on account of his intelligence, 
preat beauty, and strange nature. 

Miss Ingalls has a large correspondence, 
and receives many curious and amusing 
letters. Some of these are evidently from peo- 
ple who have heard but little of her and write 
for her opinion on woman suffrage, and 
kindred subjects, plainly believing her to be 
older than 22. Ethel Ingalls is, however, not 
a short-haired “ reformer,’ but 


“ 


A perfect woman, nobly planned.” 
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By Mrs. Burton Harrison 
IN TWO PAPERS—CONCLUDING PAPER 
(Continued f i the Dece LADII Home JouRNAI 

HAVE beer id title in the ranks that poor Lady Barber 

| asked if the na found so monotonous. In proportion with 

true ociety of this increase is that of the area to be covered in 
New York con the attempt to make visits once or twice a 

stsof those af year fimes have moved forward quickly 

5 tirs one con since the late Sexton Brown, of Grace Church, 

antly reads of declared that he could not undertake to de 

In the dally put iver invitations above Fifticeth street. In this 

pers ro this I expansion of social limits, therefore, no repu 

answer, first of table aspirant need despair of finding that 
ail, that when room near the topwhich is said to be always 

the fluent masses unfilledin America. It is neither old family 

of our social or nor great wealth that Claims pre-emil ence, 

der finally con- More than one shining example of either 
geal into a= sta qualification is seen to be distinetly on the 

Mrs. HARRISON tionary block, and outer edge of things social and fashionable 

not till then, will here Like London, although perhaps ina 

the observer be able to decide what is the more timid way, modern New York is erving 
true society of New York. out to be perpetually dazzled and entertained 
The two inpard mrable in hier list are an old 

HERE is certainly, to my knowledge, no fogy and a bore 
allied band of high-stepping aristocrats 

of ancient Knickerbocker stock holding | T is claimed for the gentleman whose name 
themselves aloof from later comers, shunning has been so often cited in connection with 
overture from the contemporaneous ente tain- his famou epithet, ‘New York’s Four 
ers, whose fame is in every reporter's mouth, HLundred,” that it were distinction to leave it 
and keeping religiously to the localities and for once unsaid, that he has since enlarged his 
customs affected by their revered ancestors. limit set for the number of people in good 
If isolated families of such temper there be, society, by explaining that he meant only to 
they stand about as much chance of flourish- count in the ball-going element of the fash 
ing and spreading asa lone tree in the track  jionable world generally to be reckoned upon 
of a swollen river. Households of the old in providing space and supper for certain. pri 
régime are yet happily to be found, who, feel- vate or semi-public gatherings. This was 
ing themselves unable to keep up in purse balm to the wounded spirits of the many who 
with the rush of our later-day gaiety, do not never set foot across the threshold of Sherry’s 
choose to receive that which they may not re or Delmonico’s, orthe Madison Square Garden 
turn; who hold themselves above drinking of — places of revelry on these occasion While not 
the champagne-cup and eating of the truffled exactly inthe state of mind cruelly deseribed by 
dish of the rich new-comersin society, whileex- Mr. William Black’s ‘Octavius Quirk’?—'‘ that 
changing satirical comment on the givers of unceasing self-consciousness that makes the 
the feast; who, satisfied with the quiet of © American young man spend five-sixths of his 
their evenings around the lamp, or in the waking time in asking himself if he is a gen 
music-room at home, make no effort whatever — tleman’’—the public of New York felt itself 
to be included in regnant gaieties. Others, not entitled to the soothing of such authoritative 
so philosop hieal, go forth to “‘see how that utterance, We are also told that lists made 
kind of people do this kind of thing,’ and up at thetime when McAllister’s four hundred 


find themselves generally willing to repeat the 
experiment. Waifs and strays from the Fau 
bourg St. Germain of old New York have been 
seen, coldly, and with a certain resentment, 
appearing on the outskirts of the dashing 
gatherings of some recent sovereign, conscious 
of threadbare spots here and there, ill-con 
cealed by their wisps of antique lace; and, 
insufficiently panoplied by theircolonial minia 


tures, thev wear an expression at once depre 
cating and severe. It is the children of these 
sorely-taxed conservatives who have lived 


down parental prejudice. <A 
race and traditional dignity, a 
figure in the modern hurly-burly, w: 
last season wearily, but with high 
supporting the doorway at a ball given by a 
whilom humble employé of his house, await 
ing the pleasure of a fair young grand-daughter 
to leave the cotillon. When rallied by a 
friend, he answered : “‘Oh, well! we'll speak 
only of my indulgence in this folly, at my age. 
But there was no one to come with Maud, and 
she tells me she must be ‘in the swim!’”’ 
(¥ these premises, I assume that the line 
. between old and new in New York is 
imperceptible, and is rapidly becoming effaced. 
English people, who have never done wonder 
ing at our class distinctions, say: “In one 
breath you Americans defend your ideal 
democracy, and abuse our stupidity for fancy- 
ing that you all associate on equal terms over 
there. What we think is, so long as you all 
work, or have worked, for your living, what's 
the odds, you know!’’ Hence the common 
spectacle, in London society, of a young per- 
son who has left her nebulous surroundings in 
the western continent, has happened to catch 
the eye and fix the fancy of some traveling 
high-and-mightiness at a continental water 
ing-place, has been ticketed as the new Ameri- 
can beauty, arriving speedily in the inner cir- 
cle of that portion of the British aristocracy 
which is safe to welcome, with like fervor, a 
black bishop or a champion lady-whistler. 
And what London has endorsed, New York 
will never put aside. We, in our turn, and 
despite our bewildered protest that really she 
was never heard of here, accept little Miss 
Nobody at second-hand. She and her family, 
upon re-touching their native shores, shine 
with a new lustre in our sight. The cavillers 
whodecry English influence upon our man- 
ners ought really to be grateful to them for 
teaching us to practice the democracy we 
reach. No woman in New York, who has 
ad occasion in the decades since the war to 
make an annual inspection of her visiting 
list, can failto be struck with the widening 
of the borders thereof to include names that 
have little root in the immediate past of this 
community. East, west, south in our own 
country have sent representatives, and there 
is now a plentiful sprinkling of foreign style 


of 
picturesque 


yentleman 


is seen 


courage 





* The first of a series of articles on social life in six of 
the foremost American cities, each city being sketched 
pees of the leaders of society there. © The next paper, 
sollowing th this concluding article by Mrs. Burton 

ery be CHICAGO SociAL Lirx, by Mrs. 

S~ aR after which articles by writers of 

aa note will follow on social life in other American 


Mrs. Harrison’s first article on “Social Life in New 


Zoe sopeares a the Christmas (December) Jour- 
A 


first put Tennyson’s six hundred 
vogue, and industriously circulated 
press, caused of heart-burnings not 
Whence came these fatal revisters no 
paused to ask. To be, or not be inseribed 
on them was the only thing of importance 


Only the exquisite elasticity of New York in 


out ot 
by the 
a few 


one 


the matter of sensations has, in fact, enabled 
many worthy citizens to live down the emo- 
tions of thathour. And the really entertain- 


ing spectacle of the result of all this tempest 
in the tea-pot @ la mode, was to behold the 
swelling wrath of of those overlooked 
against the presumption of included, 
The affair was, in truth, a triumph for the 
clever journalists who worked it up. 

*the term “Four Hundred” remains, 


3 DU’ 

for want of a better one, as the appellative 
of the select body whose names are most often 
seen in print as participants in the active 
gaieties of New York. Year by year, as absence, 
ill-fortune, ill-health and = death 
the list varies perceptibly, new 
and are exploited vigorously, names heard of 
for the first time, perhaps, by the gay world, 
during the previous season at one of the great 
watering places that are as social ladders to 
ambitious feet; names questioned, derided it 
may be, but in alittle while accepted without 
further challenge. Itis absurd to suppose that 
avast and cosmopolitan society like that of 
New York to-day, could crystallize its ‘ best ’ 
into a number so small, so litthe known to 
fame save through saltatory agility and the ex- 
penditure of unlimited dollars in dinner 


some 


some 


decree it 


names appear 


giving and in gew-gaws for the cotillon 
Take, in illustration, the assemblage’ of 
people recently seen here under one roof—the 


Madison Square Garden—during the week of 
the Horse Show. Around the amphitheatre 
devoted to the horses, circled or sat in their 

boxes a brilliant multitude, including most of 
the **smart’’ set; in the Assembly-Room near 
by, at the same moment, a gathering of culti- 
vated ladies and gentlemen listened to the wit 

and wisdom of the Cebate on ‘ Journalism 
and the Right of Privacy,” before the Nine- 
teenth Century Club; and in the Garden Thea- 
tre a goodly audience of well-dressed and in- 
telligent people lent ear to the tuneful chirp- 
ings of “ La Cigale.’ Certainly no one would 
venture to assert the right of the larger num- 
ber of these guests on. pleasure bent to the best 
that American society can give. I am sure 
they do not, nor do 1 think the readers of this 
magazine need attach much importance to the 
apparent exclusiveness of the term “ Four 
Hundred,” which may be considered a mot du 
guet of the society writers in the personal 
columns we all affect to condemn, and read 
religiously. The ladies and gentlemen so often 
quoted in print are certainlyapt to be heard of 
aseach other's guests in the exchange of Vani- 
ty Fair. But this does not argue that their doors 
are never opened for a wider hospitality, bring- 

ing in the varied elements indispensable to 
give life to a general assemblage. On the gala 
nights of some of the up-town palaces, art, 

literature and journalism are seen abreast of 
the gay current which has drawn also into its 
flow representatives of bench and bar and 
medicine, too distinguished in professional 
achievement to be familiar to scenes like these. 
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Ir the of New York society to 
( ) dav, there o question \ Ameri 
can ba ( Lon 1attin t i thie 
“4 ‘ ‘ i t n rré it yp ‘ 
a ( f f I seell the ae ) 
nd en} pper and here n 
oO House 1 ! x 1OUS SUI 
re iin) Lin ‘ el! ‘ te! aone than 
nid hired appendage yroad, But brilliancy 
carries 1n its train I litv, and there is no 
doubt that we are open to the reproach, so olten 
heard, of yielding tou ready an admission to 
our drawing-rooms and balls to foreigners il] 
equipped with the necessary credentials, It 
has been not unheard of, recently, for a jury 
of matrons, leaders of society, to sit in con- 
Clave asking one another who lirst started upon 
his gay career in New York’s inner circles a 
man who had been received and entertained 
by each of them, and out whom caution 
had come from a friend in England. A few 
years ayo a young olficer of an ancient Scot 
tish family presented himself with his pretty 
little wife at an American summer resort 
famed for its exclusiveness He had been in 
troduced by letter to one of the best-known 
families in the place and by them was pre 
sented to other friends. In a short time this 
couple, young, attractive, and conveying that 
aroma of English high life said to be so agree 
able to American taste, were invited every- 
where, the young matron requested, even, to 
chaperone a party of girls upon some driving- 
party much desired At this juncture the 
fumily to whom they had been first accredited 
heard from their friend who had furnished 
the letter of introduction the startling news 
that he had made no mention of a Mrs 
as she, it was well known, had remained be 


hindin England, Investigation developed the 
further fact that the so-called wife was in truth 


the wife of a brother officer with whom the 
young scion of aristocracy had eloped to 
America, not scrupling to impose her upon 
the too credulous hospitality of the people 
whose dinners circumstances made a Con- 
sideration for them to eat. The pair were 
bravely and with true dignity confronted by 
their first hostess with this charge, made no at- 
tempt to deny it, and vanished into the ob- 
scurity that best befitted them. Longer ago 
there was the case of the dashing and gallant 
Frenchman,the Count” de -whoimposed 
on New York society more cleverly ; bid a se 
lect company of thirty guests to a banquet 
where singing birds hung in cages among gar 


lands of roses on the table; and disappearing 
aftera meteor-like course across the social firm 
ament, was heard of in Austria on trial 
for the murder of his new-made wife, an Eng 
ish woman of wealth whom he had pushed 
over a precipice in the Tyrol in orcer to in 
herit her belongings. T wus convicted, 
condemned to solitary confinement for life, 
and died miserably in prison, where no doubt 
he solaced many dreary hours by the memory 
of his successes in the Ainerican metropolis. 

Fortunately for us, and for the residents of 
other towns who accept such vagrant charm 
ers on the strength of recognition in 
New York, the many international alliances 
and connections of a dignified and legitimate 
sort now existing between America and other 
countries make it easier to investigate the 
claimsof new-comers. It behooves us, however, 
to look well to the source whence intro 
ductions come, and to throw off the stigma of 
the charge sometimes heard abroad “Oh! you 
will take anybody in America 


next 


their 


AM asked to say a word uponthe mooted 
to whether the New York 
woman, through whom seem to filter the 
fashions of the continent to extremes 
in the matter of dress in public places. What 


question as 


vocs 


ever we may think, it isa painful fact that 
other nations charge us with so doing. <A for 
eigner just arrived said to one of the box- 
holders of the Horse Showa few days before 


the opening: 
all the 


“Tam told that I shall see there 
magnificent full-dress toilettes and 
New York.” This gentleman has 
tened to disillusion the inquirer as to the full- 
dress and jewels, but gatlantly added that 
there was no question as to the display of the 
prettiest women in the world. The toilettes 
to be seen at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
three evenings of the week, are indeed re- 
splendent, but no more so than those on exhi- 
bition in the boxes at Covent Garden during 
the London season, nor are the jewels more 
profuse. I observed at the latter on ig ey 
ingthe performance of ** Romeo and Juliet,” 
by Mme. Melba and Jean de Reszké, last June, a 
lady of rank wearing a huge diamond crescent 
six or eight inches high above her brow, the low 
bodice of whose satin gown wascovered with 
jewels, while her throat and neck were almost 
hidden from sight by ropes of seed pearls, chains 
of diamonds and pendants of sapphires, ru 
bies and emeralds. She was literally over- 
burdened by.the weight of gems, and this was 


no uncommon spectacle. It is as New York 


is emerging from the lingering influences of 


Puritanism and provincialism in her fashions, 
that she lays herself open to the charge from 
her remoter countrymen of extravagance and 
impropriety in ornament. In all great capitals 
of the world it hasbeen, since time out of 
mind, considered appropriate that women 
should appear on gala occasions, and by arti- 
ficial light,in gowns with low-cut bodices, 
wearing such ornaments as they may possess. 
Queen Victoria, the most rigid of moralists, 
will not allow presentations to be made 
to her—and that in the = garish light of 
day—of women wearing the ordinary high- 
cut gown. To assume it, her subjects and 
strangers desiring to be presented at court, are 
obliged to secure the certificate of a physician 
that their health will not permit the exposure 
of their necks. In an English or Scotch coun- 
try-house, the hostess, no matter what her age, 
who has gone all day in her simple tailor-made 
frock of tweed, will come down to an eight 
o’clock dinner with bare shoulders, wearing, 
generally, some discarded ball-gown of the 
season past. The universality of the fashion 
of the decolleté gown in older countries has 
gradually spread to ours, but I do not think 
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the abuse of it should be laid at the door of 
New Yorkasa national reproach. Exaggera- 
tion of this, asof any mode, is sure to be of 
fensive and disyusting in the eyes of peo 
ple of good taste The offenders should be 
judged individually, and condemned accord- 
ingly, though the woman who so transgresses 
is generally pachydermatous to censure. And 
if we are inclined to be extravagant in orna- 
ment and stuff, let us be consoled with the re- 
flection that itis all of its kind harmonious. 


American women are admitted every where to 
have admirable skill in setting forth their 
charms by dress. To see New York society 


on a grand occasion realizes Taine’s phrase— 
it is an “ unique sensation, that of splendor 
and brilliant y carried to the highest pitch—all 
the wers of civilization and nature in a 
sing be juquet and in a single perfume,” 
pu other half of the social federation— 
that important half without which social 
enterprise were like meat without salt—de- 
serves more than the brief touch I can bestow 


upon it in finishing this paper. Themen of 
society in New York to-day are divided into 


the rich, who having fought their fight with 
Fortune and conquered her, either settleduwn 
to be supporters of the clubs and theatres, or 
are born anew into the juvenile vivacity that 
finds itslevel at the elbow of a debutante. 
One marvels to see specimens of this variety, 
fat, purple-faced, stertorous, entering the lists 
of youthful beauty beside active young fellows 
who share the smiles bestowed onthem. But 
they are known, their presence lends fashion 


to its beneficiary, and all else is lost to sight. 
Then come the men of affairs, who having 
married young, and still working hard, are 


content to be seen in the wake of their gay 


and pleasure-loving wives. ‘The professional 
men, burdened with thought, venture more 
rarely into crowded gatherings, and while 
there, look as if they wish themselves well 
out of it. The idlers, the professedly luxuri- 
ous and indulgent class, are comparatively 
few. They go amongtheir own set, and take 
care not to let themselves be oppressed 
by the necessity for rendering civility in 
any shape. The young men entering into life, 
for the most part occupied during the day, 


are like the Night-blooming Cereus in their ap- 
pearances before the public. The real hope of 
the dancing and ball-going world is in the 
youngsters upon the threshold of responsibil- 
ity, late supporters of the dancing class, who 
patronize their mother’s friends, women of 
mature age with whom, on the whole, they pre- 
fer to be seen, rather than with the maidens of 
theirown age. What New York would be, with- 
out these volunteers, is a problem to be solved. 


hey I) real risk is that some day the would-be 

biographer of the fashionable world of 
Gotham may find the metropolis depopulated 
of its gilded contingent. It begins to look as 
if there were no time of the year to be counted 
on for seeing them “en bloc.” People of the 
wealthier classes, choosing wisely to linger 
among the illuminated haunts of Nature until 
the after-glow of autumn has faded, return to 
town to go out of it again for Christmas. 
Karly in January begins the southward move- 
ment; February and March are intolerable in 
town for those who can afford to migrate. And 
then, with the first break of Spring in the air 
are heard discussions ef a journey to Alaska 
and the Yellowstone, to be followed up by the 
annual glimpse of London, Paris, Vienna, the 
German and Swiss baths, Norway, Russia and 
the East. If all of the summer is not given to 
travel, the rest is spent in luxurious country 


homes, to be forsaken in due season for a 


house hired at Bar Harbor, Lenox or Tuxedo. 
And so the pendulum swings on and ever. 
The stately dwellings of Fifth avenue, with 


their storied furnishings, are left for the greater 
portion of the year under an eclipse of brown 
holland and green shades. But patience! 
Stranger things have happened than that New 
York may one day again become the fashion. 
Just now she is out of vogue. 


Baby Boy 


Was Covered with Salt Rheum. 
Perfectly Cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Pittsfield, Mass., Sept. 1891. 

‘When my baby boy was two years old he 

was covered from head to feet with salt rheum. 

It began to come out on him when he was two 


weeks old, and continued or increased in spite 
of all that could be done. 


We were Discouraged 
The doctors said it would disappear when he 
was seven years old. J happened to be taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla myself and thought I 
would give it to the child. At that time he 
did not have a hair on his head, and it was 
covered with a crust. The poor child’s suffer- 
ings were awful. In two weeks after giving him 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
the scabs began to fall off, and in 6 weeks he 
was entirely cured of the sores. He is now the 
healthiest child we have.’’ Frank I. Rickson 


ACure That Cures 


‘*‘What Must I Do to Get Well, 

and How Can I Keep So?” a 

valuable work on the 
‘“‘SALISBURY PLAN” 

of treating chronic diseases, by 

Mrs. Stuart, mailed for $1.00. 
W. A. KELLOGG, Pub., 

1023 6th Avenue, New York. 


THAT BOY OF YOUR 3 
You pay us $50. 
« educate him, and place 
him in a good situation. Can you ask more? No other 
oe can do as much for you 


ng men as 
PALMS NATIONAL BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Write for circulars. Philadelphia, Pa, 
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STAIRCASE OF °° 
FAIRLAWN MANOR | 


BY MAMIE DICKENS 


PART II 

AN Y members of 
the Godfrey 
family had 
come and 
gone, but 
Fairlawn 
Manor had 
been little 
used by any of 
them, and no 
children’s 
voices had, as yet, echoed through the house, 
though many, many years had passed since 
poor Dame Anna's death 

And although the place was perfectly kept 
and the gardens were as beautiful as 
sad gloom hung over all 

And I—Madge Farquhar, who am to tell 
this modern little history of Fairlawn Manor 
—have felt this gloom as I have strolled about 
the lovely but deserted grounds. As yet, I 
have never been into the house. Lcannot say 
that I actually believe that itis haunted, but 
still—— 

The estate had but just fallen into the pos- 
session of the next heir, Captain Rupert God 
frey, now serving as a soldier in India, anda 
letter is on its way taking him the news of 
his inheritance. 

He, I, my brother (Sir Ronald) and a family 
named Hamilton—who had neighbors, 
but who now were all dispersed, and the home 
passed into strange hands—had been children 
together and dear friends. 

Five years previous to the time I write of 
Rupert Godfrey had married beautiful Kitty 
Hamilton, robbing me of my dearest girl 
friend. I had hoped, as she, too, had hoped, to 
have become her sister, for [ and her brother 





ever, a 


been 


George had loved each other de irly. I know 
he loved me, but a bad, false friend (?) came 
between us and separated us. 

I am happy as my good, dear Ronald's 


housekeeper; we are fast friends and constant 
companions. I have much tobe thankful for. 

Two and a half years ago Kitty wrote to 
tell me that a son had been born to them, and 
a little godson to me, and that when she had 


to part with little Rupert—they were fortu- 
nate in being at a very healthy station —she 
would ask his godmother to take care of him 


at Towers Court. It was so like my beautiful 
Kitty to promise me this trust. She knew 
it would please me, and how dearly | 
love her boy. 

But now, we are hoping soon—O! 
so long when one is dying for news! 
that our dear ones are on 
And at last the letter came. 

“ Prepare yourselves for bad news, my dear- 


how 
should 


it takes 
to hear 


their way home 


est friends,’ wrote Kitty. “I have lost my 
husband. When your letter reached us I had 
but just closed his deareyes. [| cannot write 


much about it yet. He caught a chill after a 
long, hot day’s march; fever came on, then 
inflammation of the lungs, and he was taken 
from us after a fortnight’s illness. He was 
conscious to the last, and was ableto vive me 
minute instructions as tothe bringing up of 


our boy. ‘Make a manof him, Kitty. Let 
him learn all manly sports. Talk to him of 
his father when you can, dear love. He has 


his mother's noble, generous, unselfish nature 
I feel sure of this, and I know all will be well 
with him. I have appointed Ronald Farqu- 
harco-guardian with you, and you will find 
papers addressed to him. Take them to him, 
Kitty. He will save you from many respon- 
sibilities, and he will be a godsend to you 
should our Rupert ever inherit Fairlawn.’ 
He seemed quite happy and contented—you 
both know how true and lovable a man he 
was—and died in my arms quite peacefully. 
And now I have ourson, my one Rupert, to 
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live for, andl am bringing him to England by 
the next mail. We sail in the ship Indiana. 
You, Ronald, will see to all arrangements at 
Mairlawn Manor, and you will, I know, help 
me to make my boy’s home-coming a bright 
and happy one. He is even now passionately 
fond of animals, and has no fear of them 
Whatever. IT hope you will find him an easy 
charge, for he is, indeed, a noble little fellow.” 

And this was the letter we were longing for. 

“Ah! Ronald, how sad! 

My brother, who was weeping bitterly at 


” 


these tidings, looked up with wet eyes: “ Yes, 
Madge, sad enough. But we shall see how 
bravely Kitty will bear her sorrow. JT doubt 
not but that the “noble little fellow” takes 


after both his parents.” 
now we had to be busy preparing the 
house, engaying servants, and upto the eyes 


Po 


in all the bustle of cleaning, airing, ete., ete 
Ronald had left it to me to make choice of 
the rooms | thought best 
suited for Kitty and her 
boy, and so, for the first 
time, | entered the old 
house. J was much struck 


with theentrance hall, with 
its fine and also very cheer 
ful appearance What a 
place tor little Rupert to 
romp and play about in! 
Then T turned to the right. 
The first room would do 
capt illy for Kitty ssitting- 
room if, when alone 
should find the hall 
large. Over this room I 
made the nurserv looking 
on to the park, so that the 
child could see the deer as 
they grazed the 
pretty bay-window, At the 
back, with folding-door 
bhetw the might 
nursery, looking on to the 
Here 
installed 
peacocks 
edification 


she 


too 


opposite 





ech, Wa 


beautiful old garden. 
Ronald had just 

family of for 
the child and 
very handsome and conse 
quential they 
they 


trim 


looked a 
strutted about on the 
grass walks 
Kitty's two 
this same aspect, as had 
also the one I chose for 
elf; for Ronald was to 
spare me to Kitty as much 
as he could 
Afterchoos 


we set to 


rootmuS had 


my 





nygthe rooms, 
V work to 

them as pretty and as 
dainty as possible, and for 
many weeks I had no time 
to explore the rest of the 


make 


2 a 
Ayo 


thankful when I found myself in the hall 
once more, where I waited for Ronald, who 
soon joined me. 

“Halloa, Madge, anything wrong? Why, 
your face is as white as a sheet! Have you 
seen a ghost?” 

‘No; I haven't seen one, Ronald. But come 
here. I want you to goun thestaircaseat the 
bottom of yonder wing, and I will let you out 
at the baize door at the top. But don’t begin 
to ascend until you hear me open the door.”’ 

So Iran up and called to him and watched 
him as hecame slowly up the stairs. It was 
not my fancy, then, for he moved on one side, 
and putting up his hand to his eyes, said: 
‘Why did you push me, Madge? What's the 
joke?” And then I told him. 

He looked very grave and owned that, of 
course, he had heard rumors about a ghost, 
and that now he remembered that a certain 
staircase had always been called after our ill- 
fated ancestress “‘The Dame Anna,” but he 
could not explain why. We searched among 
the books in the library—which in olden days 
had been called “ the withdrawing room ’’— 
and there we found an old, shabby little book, 
giving us the sad story. 

Curiously enough, there was no such book 
at Towers Court, nor had eitherof us ever 
heard the true story before. 

After reading the sad history we went into 
the picture gallery to see her portrait, one of 
the most exquisite I had ever seen. The 
beautiful eyes looked into yours with such a 
heavenly expression, and yet with something 
sadin them, too; but they literally held you 
spell-bound. It was an effort to get your own 
eyes away, so to speak. There were many 
grand portraits in the gallery, but you turned 
constantly and instinctively to look again and 
again at those wonderful eyes which were so 
lifelike in their steady gaze. 

“What about Kitty?” 

“]T have been thinking as to that question, 
and I feel sure the best thing will be to let her 
find it—whatever it may be—out for herself. 
She is as brave and as sensible as she can be. 
The maids are never about “Dame Anna’s 
Staircase” excepting for cleaning purposes. 
But | would suggest that two, who can be 
thoroughly trusted, should be told off for this 
duty.” 

And so it was. 

Three more days, and they would be here! 

Ronald made one more inspection with me 
of the grounds, gardens and stables. (He was 
master of hounds now, and the kennels had 
become his property.) Then a visit to the 
nursery, where we found Molly busily unpack- 
ing and arranging upon a shelf, which went 
all round the room, a huge packet of toys, 
which he had sent to London for. 

Molly was to be nurse and to take the place 
of the ayah, who was only to see the boy 
safely home and was to return to India, 

She was pretty, bright and clever and knew 
Kitty well, having been my young maid for 
many years, 

sesides the toys, a pretty cage with a bull- 
finchin it was hanging inthe window. 

“ Rock yourself from side to side, Madge, 
and in a minute it will pipe to you.’ 

And sure enough, the dear little thing 


struck up “ Home, Sweet Home,” in such a 
sweet, pure, soft, fuiry-like voice, that the tears 


-# 





house which now J was ss ? 4, “t. 
longing to do it > 
* e ef a : 
fut a short time before 1, TP te Ts 
the travelers were exper ted 
there came a lull. There 


really was nothing more to 
be done, so I made up my mind to explore 
the house thoroughly. 

After looking again into every room in the 
right wing, all of which I now knew by heart, 
I opened a baize door, which I found gave on 
to asecond staircase It opened with a cur- 
ious spring, and shut with a bang as I passed 
through. About half-way down I felt some 
one distinetly push me, but I couldn’t see for 
asecond or two, as a of mist came into 
my eyes, and when I looked up to apologize 
for getting in the way, I was—well, I was 
startled to find that I was theonly occupant 
of the staircase. I on though. I 
looked into the rooms in this wing, but was 


sort 


assed 


started to my eyes. I had never heard a 
“bully” pipe before, and the first hearing is 
thrilling to a degree. 

Again in the hall, I found two fine dogs— 
“Wolf” a splendid mastiff, with long ears 
and large brown, soft, loving eyes, and “ Girlie,” 
a little terrier with a curly coat like the softest 
astrachan. 

And at the door was the prettiest pony cart 
I ever saw, drawn by the smartest, dearest 
pony. 

“Allow me to introduce you to the young 
squire’s trap and to his steed, ‘ Dobbin.’”’ 

As Ronald mentioned his name, Dobbin 
gave a little neigh and rubbed his nose against 


3 


his pocket, poked in his mouth and brought 
out a carrot. 

“O! Ronald, it’s all like a lovely fairy-tale, 
with you for the good fairy. How happy the 
boy will be!” 

When my brother had left me—he was off 
toSouthampton this morning to wait for the 
ship’s arrival—I returned to the nursery to 
have a talk with Molly and to find a vent for 
the intense excitement and nervousness which 
possessed me. 

“IT wonder, Miss Madge, if the little boy 
will take to me?” 

“And J wonder, Molly, whether he will 
take to me.” 

And so on, into the realms of wonderland 
for a real, long gossip. 

As Kitty had asked that her “ boy’s home- 
coming might be a bright and happy one,” 
every man, woman and child had made up 
his, or hers, or its, mind that it should be so. 
But there was, naturally, great sorrow in the 
neighborhood at the death of Rupert Godfrey, 
who had been greatly beloved and well known 
to all the people, rich and poor, during his 
many visits to us, and deep sympathy was felt 
for Kitty in her young widowhood. 

The railway station—for, of course, now 
there was a station—was about three miles 
from Fairlawn Manor. The station-master, 
an old friend, had decorated it most tastefully. 
The road all the way to the park gates was 
ornamented with triumphal arches, and lined 
with the carriages of the neighboring gentry. 
The gentlemen of The Hunt, numbering about 
thirty, minus the master, who was escorting 
the travelers, turned out in full hunting array, 

each wearing a black band on the sleeve, to 
form a guard of honor. 

As Kitty and little Rupert passed from the 
station to the open carriage all heads were 
uncovered. She sweetly, and with much 
grace and dignity, but with cheeks and lips 
quite white, acknowledged these respectful 
salutations, the boy took off his sailor's cap, 
and off they started. 

Silent though the greetings were which 
were given them as they drove along, she felt 
how kind they were, and was deeply touched, 

At the park gates all the men employed on 
the estate, with flowers in their coats and hats, 
were waiting to take out the horses and to 
drag the carriage up the drive. 

This delighted the child, who clapped his 
hands, saying, “‘O! Mammy, how dood of ’um, 
and how funny!” 

The women and children were grouped about 
the entrance. Many of them had strewn 
flowers in Kitty’s path five years ago as she 
walked out of the church with her gallant, 
handsome husband. 

She, no doubt, thought of that time, and 
when the carriage stopped came quickly in, 
and I clasped her in my arms. 

Suddenly there came such thundering cheers 
and cries of ‘“ Long live the young squire,” 
that I ran to the window. There was Ronald, 
with the child on his shoulder, and the little 
fellow waving his cap, The Hunt forming a 
circle round them, with their horses’ heads to- 
ward them, saluting with their hunting crops, 


It was indeed “a bright and happy home- 
coming!’ 
At last—for he had been round with Ronald, 


shaking hands with all the people—I had my 








The little fellow was sitting on the floor, sharing his bread and milk with the two dogs, Wolf and Girlie. 


godson’s arms about my neck. His bright 
blue eyes were sparkling, his fair hair was 
tossed about, his cheeks were flushed, his 
pretty mouth with its rosy lips was partly 
open, and I thought I had never seen, would 
never see, so beautiful and so manly a little 
fellow. He looked hard at me, then kissed 
me again, saying: “I’ove ’oo, dodma,”’ and 
running to Kitty and patting her cheeks with 
his plump, sweet little hands, cried: ‘“ ButI 
‘ove ’oo bet, dear, dear mammy.” 

I saw that he was, what a friend of ours 
would call a very fervent child and excitable, 
too. And Ithink Kitty thought that he had 
gone through enough excitement for one day. 

















‘Now, my darl 
take us upstairs nel ( i have some tea 
and a little re 

* Me aint tired, mam y, hot one 
bit.” 

And to see his «e t at the rhtof Bu 
his rapture when it began pipe, didn't rk 
like fatigue 

He lis l 1b the la s t note l died 
away, when he threw himself » his 
mother’s arms and burst into tear 

“My son, my little man! 

“ Me aint toe werry tired, mammy, but Bull 


is toe werry tweet 
After tea his ayah pruit tart to te land he 


was soon fast asleep. Kitty sat beside the cot 
for a long, longtime. I crept quietly away on 
tiptoe, leaving her alone with her one treasure 
and her thoughts. Dear Kitty! 


When 


gentle and smiling, and I 


down to dinner she was 


thought how true 


she came 


her husband's words were hen he said that 
she had “a noble, vencrous and unselfish 
nature.’ She looked very beautiful with her 
wealth of lovely hair most becomingly ar- 
ranged, and her simple mourning dress fit- 
ting her to perfection and showing off her 


graceful, elegant figure. 
Ronald looked at her with open, chivalrous 
admiration a 
In the evening 


s she took his arm. 

she told us her 
married life, and all the incidents connected 
withit. She was very quiet and much calmer 
than either of her listeners. ‘* And now we 
all three have my boy to think about. But, 
rind we musn't spoil him between us.’ 

Before separating for the night we went up 
to the nursery and found him fast 
After kissing the sweet little face, we left 
Kitty kneeling by the cot I did not go into 
herroom that night. I felt she would rather 
be alone. 

Next morning, very early, | heard the pat 
tering of little feet along the corridor, Molly 
opened my door, and in ran Rupert. Dood 
mornin’, dodma, now me doin’ to mammy,” 
and witha hasty kiss he was off again. Then 
from Kitty’s room came sounds of laughter, 
scamperings and great merriment. 

Looking into thenursery before going down 
to breakfast, [ found the little fellow sitting 
on the floor sharing his bread and milk with 
Wolf and Girlie, giving them many hugs and 
kisses in between. “Oh! loot what uncle 
’Onald has div to me!”’ 

And Ronald told us, when he went up with 
the dogs, he found the child rocking himself 
from side to side, as he had seen me do, and 
Bully piping to him. 

Kitty had brought with her from India, or 
rather he had insisted upon coming with ‘ the 
mistress and the young capting,” her hus- 
band's soldier-servant, Dan Collins. He was 
devoted to the child, and was a handy, capital 
man to have about the place. 

When Ronald proposed that he should take 
the boy to the stables he said: ** And Tollins, 
too? and Molly?” “Well, not Molly, I 
think, only we three men.” He quite under- 
stood the joke, saying that “ Uncle ’Onald is a 
funny tap.” When they were gone Kitty pro- 
posed that we should make the tour of the 
house together. She was enchanted with all 
she saw, the round-room especially. 

“We can get back to your wing again up 
this staircase, Kitty.” 

I stood aside to let her pass, and watched 
her with a beating heart. Ali! yes; the quick 
turn, the dim eyes. It was surely there, even 
to Kitty! “Come down again,” I said, and 
she came, withthe same result. ftler cheeks 
had blanched a shade. ** What is it, Madge?” 
I took her into the library and gave her Dame 
Anna’s history to read, and then into the gal 
lery to see the portrait. She gazed at it Jong 
and earnestly. ‘“ Poor unhappy, beautiful 
creature But she never could have done any- 
body any harm, Madge, nor can she now. 
What a fate!” So Kitty decided to leave 
things as they were. “If I were to shut up 
the staircase it would be too terrible and far 
more ghostly ; and the boy need never come 
this way.’ And so it was settled, and by a 
sort of tacit understanding we kept entirely to 
our own wing. Indeed, there was no occasion 
whatever to make use of the other, as we had 
as many rooms as we could want. 

After a week or two Ronald returned home, 
spending, though, at least half his time at the 
manor, or riding about the estate with the 
bailiff. 

We women settled down into a quiet, peace- 
ful life with the boy. He breakfasted with us 
inthe Hall, went the rounds of the stables, 
with sugar and carrots for the horses, and an 
extra portion of these dainties for his Benja- 
min, in the shape of Dobbin; round the 
kitchen and flower gardens, and then back to 
the stables for a ride, Dobbin at this time 
carrying a pannier until the child was old 
enough for the saddle. Collins was always his 
attendant and companion, and led the pony. 
Sometimes Molly would go “fora teat” at 
Rupert’s request. He took a slight cold about 
now, and was kept in fora few days. On the 
second day, as we sat at breakfast, a rather 
queer-sounding knock came to the door. Up- 
on my opening it in walked Master Dobbin! 
He went straight to the child’s chair and 
rubbed his nose against his head. ‘‘O! Oo 
dood Dobbin! Mammy, he’s tum for his 
sudar and tarrots,”’ and he trotted off to get 
them, singing and clapping his hands. 

“ And now, my son, he must go back again. 
Ring the bell for Collins.” 

*“O! No, Mammy. Dobbin follows me like 
Wolf and Dirlie does. Tollins knows. Tum 
alon’.” And followed by the pony and the 
two dogs the littleindependent fellow marched 
alone to the stables. 

Thus Dobbin’s visits became a matutinal 
institution. 

Although of such a loving and docile dis- 
position, the child, now and again, had sudden 
outbursts of passion. For instance: 

He had gone one morning with Collins to 
see some of the villagers, and was to be ab- 
sent for an hour or two, when long before the 
time we saw the cart returning. Out jumped 
Rupert, with his cheeks aflame. He pushed 


about 


’ 


il leep. 
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en Kitt ped him 

WI the matter, ! ! 

Mother (He could speak quite ] 
now I am going to e Joe Smit 


‘But, why? 

And then he burst out with passionate tears 
and sobs that Joe Smith had knocked 
his brother, poor crippled little Charlie, and 
had hurt him, * And I shall thrash him 

It was a long time before Kitty could calm 


him, ana 


down 


they 


when came down together the 
boy's bosom was still heaving, and long 
drawn sobs were shaking him 


“Rh ipert is going to drive mein his cart 
Madye, to after little Charlie Smith, who 
has been hurt We shall soon be back 

Then IT understood something of what had 
happened, the boy having a perfect horror of 
anything like injustice. Even in his temper 
he was a fine and noble little man. 

He was seven years old now, and, as yet, 
Kitty had been his teacher in everything. On 
his sixth birthday she gave him his first rid 
inglesson. It was apretty sight to see them 
start, the stablemen and gardeners looking on 
in admiration, Collins following as groom. 
Kitty was an accomplished horsewoman, and 
when she took the leading-rein and the boy 
had mounted and they rode quietly off, you 
could not have found, inall the world, amore 
beautiful mother and son. 

This next winter was a very hard one, with 
much frost and severe snow storms, and we had 
all to keep a great deal indoors, and these days 
were rather irksome to the out-of-doors-loving 
bov. 


see 


The picture gallery was then his favorite re- 
sort, and he was constantly there with Wolf 
and Girlie, and would tell them long stories 
about the pictures, about “ the beautiful white 
lady” in particular. 

One day he strolled about the house, and we 
lost sight of him for some time. We were sit- 
ting in the room off the hall, when he reap- 
peared, 

“Why, my darling, where have you been? 
You're cold and trembling. Come to the fire. 
And what is the matter with you, Wolf, and 


with you, too, Girlie,” for the dogs were 
trembling, too. 
* Mother, I'm not cola, but I'm Well, 


I'm too big to be frightened, ain’t I, mother? 
But, coming up a new staircase something 
pushed against me and came into my eyes, 
and Wolf and Girlie growled, but there was 
nobody. O! mother!” and he buried his head 
in Kitty’s lap and sobbed as if his heart 
would break, 

I shall never forget the look of horror and 
despair on Kitty's face, and my heart sank 
Within me. She said afterward: ** Madge, 
Madge, does Dame Anna want my one treas- 
ure? Will nothing short of this give peace to 
the poor restless spirit? ”’ 

I tried to comfort her, and to reason with 
her, but the poison of fear and of great dread 
had come upon her, and, for a time, all reason- 
ing was in vain. 

by slow degrees, by little and little, one 
thing after another was given up. 

“No riding must be allowed for the present, 
and if the young Squire goes in his cart I 
think that you, Madam, had best take the 
reins. Do not be alarmed; there is a want of 
ower, the system must be strengthened, the 
rain is too active, ete., ete. 

Thatis all! 

When Kitty came to realize that the beauti- 
ful, bright, happy boy was to be taken from 
her she nerved herself to bear the thought. 
She never left him. She was cheerful, al- 
ways cheerful, with him. She would sing and 
play to him, tell him long stories, and gave, as 
indeed she had ever given, her whole soul to 
this dear life. 

And slowly, but surely, this life was ebbing 
awiy. 

Oneafternoon, as it was growing dusk, and 
the child was, as we thought asleep, he raised 
his head, ‘* Mother dear, I have seen her.” 

“Whom have you seen, sweetheart ?” 

“The beautiful white lady, mother, 
has been here, by my bed. She told me 
kindly, O! so kindly, not to be afraid, 
but that an angel with long and lovely white 
wings would soon be here to take me up to 
heaven. But must I leave my own mother?” 
and tears ran down the dear, pale cheeks. 

Soon after this he asked to be carried down 
stairs, that he might see Dobbin “once more; 
and Collins too, mother.’ So the pony was 
brought round, and came into the hall and 
took a piece of sugar and a carrot from the 
young master’s hand for the last time, and he 
kissed the pony’s nose and told him how he 
loved him. Poor Collins was quite unmanned 
and weeping bitterly. 

“Don't ery, dear old Collins. Take care of 
my mother. Good-bye. Good-bye to you all. 
You have all been very good to me.” For all 
the servants had asked to be allowed to see the 
young master, and had gathered round him. 

So, midst tears and sobs he was carried back 
to his nursery in Ronald's tender arms, for he, 
too, had come, Kitty following, the only one 
in the house whose eyes were dry and tearless. 

He was very loath to part with Ronald, and 
told him, with his arms about his neck, to 
“Take care of mother.” 

No need to tell him that, my darling boy! 
And now, we three, were left alone with him. 
“Take me in yourarms, mother darling, and 
hold me very, very tight.””. And then he went 
to sleep, tired out, and slept for many hours, 
At the dawn of the next day—the very early 
dawn, which brings with it, I always think, 
something so eerie and mysterious—he started 
up in bed, and crying out “O! the angel is so 
beautiful, mother, and I mst go,” stretched 
out his arms and fell back on Kitty’s bosom, 

And the angel had come indeed. 

Kitty made a sign, and we left her alone. 
Alas! for dear Kitty! Quite alone! 

When we returned, she had done all that 


She 
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It was a glorious spring, and the meadows 
and woods were carpeted With primroses, 
When [ told Kitty about these flowers 


he kissed the sweet, dead face, s ying 

How he would have loved to see them! 
But still her eyes were dry. She had not 
shed a tear, 

Before the child began to droop it had 
been arranged that a photographer should 
come down from London to take a por 
trait of him on Dobbin. but it had to be 
up So now Ronald had _ tele 
graphed for him to come, and Kitty had 
thanked him for his and 
thoughtfulness. 

Poor Bully had not uttered 
but sat moping on his perch. 

The portrait was to be taken in the 
day-nursery, and when Kitty had carried 
the child in and Jaid him on the couch 
and had arranged the flowers about him, 

sully, recognizing his little master and 
companion, burst into such a song of joy 
that at last, thank God, tears came to the 
relief of the poor mother in a storm of 
pent-up sorrow, and she wept long and 
sore. 

On Saturday morning, at eight o'clock, 
the sad little procession started for the 
church. 

And yet, to all appearance, it 
have been a gala day. Ilis little cart, in 
which the coffin lay, was decked with 
flowers and the coffin hidden by them. 
Dobbin'’s harness looked as if made of 
primroses only. The faithful Collins led 
the pony. On one side of the cart walked 
Wolf, carrying the little hunting crop in 
his mouth; on the other side walked Girlie, 
with the little riding gauntlets. Kitty, dressed 
all in white, followed the cart, and Ronald 
and I walked at a distance. 

All the villagers were in the churchyard, 
and many neighbors, notwithstanding the 
early hour, were there to show their love, re- 
spect and The child had been so 
dearly loved. Everyone was weeping, and 
the mothers and children who had known the 
boy well and had seen him nearly every day, 
were sobbing aloud, Again Kitty was the quiet- 
est and most composed of all, 

Neither Wolf nor Girlie would give up their 
treasures at the grave, but brought them back 
to the manor and deposited them -—not in the 
nursery, dear sensible beasts !—but at the door 
of Kitty’s room. 

And she! Well, after giving some remem- 
brance of the boy to every man, woman and 
child belonging to the village and serving on 
the estate, sank into a profound, and for her, 
mostunnatural, melancholy. Nothing seemed 
to arouse her. She had been up the fatal stair 
case once again, and told me, with a heart 
rending sigh: ‘‘ Just the same, Madge. Not 
exorcised even yet.” 

One evening, many months after the boy’s 
death, she came to me witha bright smile. 
“There issome one below, Madge, who would 
like to seeyou. Kiss me first, dear.” 

It was George. 

Well! Well! It 
happiness at first. 

Kitty insisted that our marriage should take 
place as soon as possible, and as Gur happiness 
had made her happy, we had no reason to 
thwart her wish. 

“ But what will you do, Kitty ? 
not stay here alone?”’ 

“Indeed I shall, And [ have an idea in my 
head, Madge, and I feel sure that Ronald and 
Molly and Collins will help me to carry it 
out.” When we parted from her she was 
more like the Kitty of old time. 

“Come back to me, brother and sister, on 
Christmas eve, but not before,” and she stood 
at the door waving to us until the dip in the 
drive shut her from our view. 

It was a splendid Christmas eve, with a 
clear, full moon and myriads of stars shining 
like jewels in the crisp, frosty air, and the old 
house looked lovely and very homelike in the 
moonlight as we caught sight of it from the 
park gates. 

Ronald was at the door with Wolf and 
Girlie, Collins and Molly, to receive us, but 
no Kitty! Facing us,as we entered, was a 
life-size bas-relief, in white marble, of an 
angel holding a child by the hand, and the 
child—yes, and how worderfully like him 
was ourown dear lost boy! This beautiful 
work was a present from Ronald, and had 
been fixed there this very day. 

sut where was Kitty all this time? 

Ronald beckoned us to follow him, and 
made for the left ofthe hall. When he opened 
the door such sounds of merriment burst 
upon our ears as to be almost deafening. 

And on the stair sat Kitty, all in white 
again, surrounded by a number of happy, 
laughing children. 

At the sight of us she jumped up, put her 
arms around me, crying, with bright drops in 
her sweet eves: ‘ Exorcised at last, Madge. 
O! thank God!” 

In Dame Anna's old room was a splendid 
Christmas tree. 

Thus, in the place where so terrible a trag- 
edy had been played through ungovernable 
passions, the workings of atrue and noble 
spirit had sanctified the hitherto accursed spot, 
and with a child's spirit had blessed it. 

And this was Kitty's plan, this Home for 
children. 

In every room was a picture of her boy, 
beautifully decorated with holly and flowers. 

“T have done it all for his dear sake. And 
his sweet spirit has helped his mother. God 
bless him.” And from many little lips we 
heard the word ‘ Amen.” 

And Ronald, my good, true, faithful Ron- 
ald. Is there no hope for him? 

I think there is hope. 
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A COVER FOR A WORK-TABLE 


\ VERY useful cover for a small work- 
i table is made with por Kets in order to 


hold the work that may be in progress when 
tid e temp i v. While the choice of 
material if course extensive, bolton sheet- 

suggested as one of the most suitable, 


und as this is manufactured of double width 
the cover may be cut out without any join or 
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The design may be treated in various 
ways. It looks well heavily outlined with 
rope-silk and partially filled in with long and 
short stitch. The border is very simple and 
effective. The berry formsare worked solidly. 
The coloring must depend, of course, upon the 
tone of the room in which it is to be placed, 
It looks particularly well carried out entirely 
in soft shades of yellow, brown and red upon 
a gray-green material. 


A VERY PRETTY WALL-POCKET 


co illustration herewith hardly gives a 

just idea of the extreme daintiness of 
this wall-pocket. It is made as follows: Cover 
a piece of card- 
bourd, pointed at 
the top, and twen 
ty inches long by 
five and a half 
inches wide, with 
white linen. 
Make each pocket 


about five inches 
long, and em- 
broider upon 
them little con- 
ventional flowers 
In very delicate 
colored silk, mak- 
ing a feather- 
stitch edging to 


match. Gather 
these with a head- 
ing as shown in 
the drawing, and 
insert a piece of 
elastic to keep 
them in place. 
This is intended 
for the bed-room, 
and a toilet tidy 
can be made to 
go with it in the 
same style, horn- 
shaped, covered 
with the em- 
broidered linen 
and lined with 
silk of the color 
used for the flow- 
ers and feather- 
stitching. Pale 
pink, blue or yel- 
low areall equally 
pretty for this 
purpose, 


i 


| 
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The same idea 
might be carried 
out in a much 


larger size if de- 
sired, still keep- 
ys ing to the propor- 

tions shown in 
the drawing. Satin ribbon is used for the 
bow, and a small loop should be made at the 
back of it, by which the pocket may be sus- 
pended, White linen, variously decorated, is 
very popular for all kinds of ornamental pur- 
poses in the boudoir or bedroom. It is used 
for the manufacture of letter-holders, engage- 
ment calendars or photograph frames with 


pretty effect. 
H OM MAIL, at their own Homes, in Book- 
keeping, Business Forms, Penman- 
ship, Commercial Arithmetic, Letter Writing, Business 
Law, Shorthand, ete. Adapted to all ages and both sexes. 
Students from every State. Distance no objection. Low 
rates and satisfaction guaranteed. Trial lessons sent free. 
Write to BRYANT & STRATTON’S, 459 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y; 


LOT S $120 to $45 In GRIFFITH 


the coming great 

Manufacturing Suburb of Chicago. 
Has 4 railroads and 2 oil pipe lines. Best lots going fast. 
Send 3% to secure one. Balance #4 to $10 monthly. Map 
and plots free. JAY DWIGGINS & CO., 142 Wash’n St., Chieago. 


POCKETBOO 











Young and middle-aged 


STUD # men and women given 


thorough and practical instruction by 








Worth 50) cents, and made of imitation 
Seal; also Elegant Shoe Catalogue, 
sent on receipt of 20 cents postage 
to LAPHAM’S, PALMER HOUSE 
SHOE STORE, Chicago, Ill. 


FREE! 
TACOM Puget Sound Centre. 85 MONTHLY for $100 lots, Pays 
much better than Savings Banks. 


Sure 20 to 100% 
Address Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
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IN SIX PAPERS 





LL through his preparatory 
studies Mr. Beecher was the 
x opponent of intemperance, 
’ and in his western pastor- 
ates he fought it continu- 
ally. He never lost a chance 
to put his foot boldly down 
to show where he stood. 
The abolition cause was, 
also, becoming a prominent 
subject of discussion, even 
before his entering on public life, and was 
very pronounced during his law seminary 
lhose who favored it were unpopular, 
and most persons were bitterly opposed to the 
subject being brought into public meetings 





course, 


FIRST INDICATIONS OF THE FUTURE 
N Indianapolis Mr. Beecher especially en- 
tered boldly into the abolition movement 
ata time when all the courage a man pos- 
sessed was needed Its supporters truly took 
their lives in their hands in every effort made 
for the cause. Mr. Beecher's people were 
often vexed that he would persist in speaking 
so boldly on the subject; some threatened to 
leave the church, and now and then some did 
leave, and threatened to take their letters, 
Then, after staying away a few Sabbaths they 
returned, and remained contented and astir in 
church work until some fresh and 
more indignant attack on slavery 
would Jead to the same results. 
But nothing checked Mr. Beecher’s 
earnest denunciation of this great 
evil. It burned more fiercely with 
every new developni nt of the 
wrong and cruelty connected with 
it, and as he was situated these 
acts were constantly brought be- 
fore him. In Lawrenceburgh, 
with only the Little Miami river 
separuing us from the Kentucky 
shore, the cries of the slave under 
the lash were often heard; and in 
Indianapolis those fortunate 
enough to escape sought refuge 
and sympathy, and were helped 
tu reach the North. 


AMID FLOWERS AND FRUITS 
YIIERFLY because he saw that 


A some change was neces 
sary, he consented to edit ‘The 
Farmer and Gardener,’ knowing 
that in that work he must turn 
his mind into an entirely different 
channel, for the time being. The 
books he consulted for this work, 
Which he had access to in the 
town library, were as a feast to 
him, anda great help in enabling 
him to edit the journal. After an 
hour of such rest, and then a run 
up to the garden with me, he could 
return to his pastoral work with 
renewed vigor. Some of the best 
sermons I ever hear! him preach 
there, were made fresh and full of 
richness, born of this kind of rest 
and refreshment. Even till the 
last, the pleasure, rest and comfort 
Mr. Beecher secured by studying 
such books and the catalogues of 
trees, fruits and flowers, never 
changed, Jfe often said “A seed- 
man's list or eatalogue are far 
more fascinating to me than any 
story or romance I ever read.” 

Aside from the pleasure through 
such relaxation, he gained a very 
thorouvh knowledge of the best modes of 
agriculture and horticulture. He could not 
be idle, and in all he undertook aimed for the 
best and highest. It is still on reeord that in 
one of the horticultural exhibitions in Indian 
apolis Henry Ward Beecher took three prizes 
for the best vegetables. 

Years after we left the West, when talking 
with, or giving advice to young ministers, Mr 
Beecher would say: ; 

“This mode of using or making leisure 
hours in the garden when overworked by my 
regular church labors, not only answered thie 
purpose of soothing and quieting excited 
nerves, but brought me into such relations to 
the material world that—I speak with moder- 
ation—when I say all the estates of the richest 
duke in England eould not have given me the 
pleasure I have felt when riding through the 
unoccupied prairies, bright with wild flowers 
or by the wuysides rich with the coloring that 
Nature, unassisted, so bountifully bestowed. 

Since Mr. Beecher left us, one of his old 
Western parishioners writes : 

“Mr. Beecher loved to work and_ toil, 
especially in his garden. He always had the 
earliest vevetables in the market, and his 
garden was the best in the city. He loved to 
work among his flowers, and could readily 
call each one by its name. I think he loved 
his flowers and took more pleasure in them 
then, than in anything else, excepting his 
family. He was certainly more devoted to 
his family than any man T ever saw. It was 
no uncommon thing for him to take his fruits 
and vegetables to the market himself before 
daylight and sometimes his little five-year-old 
daughter went with him.” 

** The first of Mrs. Beecher’s articles on “Mr. Beecher 


As I Knew Him” was printed in the October Jov RNAL. 
Back numbers can still be had for Ten Cents each. 


By Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher 
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BEGINNING HIS GREAT CAREER 
11. first literary work of Mr. Beecher’s 
which attracted any attention was his 
“Lectures to Young Men.” Living in the 
capital of a new State, he saw, with increas- 
ing pain, how every form of vice, every 
species of temptation, was making headway— 
ensnaring the young and undermining their 
morals. The more those evils increased and 
boldly made their work manifest, the more 
keenly did he feel the danger. New cases of 
wrong-doing were constantly coming to his 
knowledge. When called ‘down town,” or 
to the post-office, he seldom returned home 
without seeing or héaring Of Some-ortMage,-Or 
some case of dishonesty. Among the young, 
to whom Mr. Beecher had been especially 
drawn, bright with the promise of grand and 
useful lives, many were allured from the paths 
of truth and honor, breaking their parents’ 
hearts, destroying their homes and at last dy- 
ing dishonored and hopeless. Seeing young 
men thus led astray he felt there must be some 
way to help them, some one who could show 
them how full of danger, how near to certain 
ruin, were those paths which looked to them 
desirable and full of pleasure. 

Hoping he might, with God's help, be per- 
mitted to aid them and convince them of their 
danger, he gave his prayers and most earnest 
effort to this work, the “ Lectures to Young 
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Mr. BEECHER AND HIS FAMILY 


Men Before giving them he had been in 
stant “in season and out of season,” in plead 
ing with the young, or in fearlessly rebuking 
those who were tempting them to destruction 
Of course, threats and abuse assailed him on 
every side for these bold reproofs; but moth 
inghad any effect in retarding his earnest 
labors for those in danger, or his stinging re 
bukes to their tempters. 


HIS FEARLESSNESS IN UTTERANCE 
| RECALL one occasion, when a case of 
mostatrocious wickedness had transpired, 
and had occasioned much excitement, that 
the next Sabbath Mr. Beecher fearlessly al- 
Juded to it, and in the most severe terms. The 
offender was notoriously wicked, and the peo 
ple feared him. His church was greatly ex 
cited at their pastor's rebuke, and after service 
vathered about him exceedingly alarmed, 
“Why, Mr. Beecher, you risk your life by 
speaking of in those terms! By 
to-morrow he will have been told of what you 
have said, and we fear will make trouble, even 
if he does not resort to violence. It was not 
wise for you to have expressed your opinion 
so freely.”’ 

‘T do not fear him. It was wise for me to 
do my duty as I see it. Jt would have been 
useless for me to have said what I did had I 
not hoped and intended that he should have 
known it.” 

Monday morning, as usual, Mr. Beecher 
went to the post-office, and to do so must pass 
the large hotel, around which there was al- 
ways many idle people loiterir 4, and where, 
if this man intended mischief, | e would prob- 
ably be. Knowing Mr. Beecher’s habit of 
going to the office in the morning, I was very 
much troubled, but said nothing until he left 
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the house, and then begged two young men 
who were boarding with us to go with him; 
but they were afraid. I doubt if he thought 
of the fears that had been expressed after the 
sermon. He certainly did not allude to what 
passed when he returned; but one of our 
people camein soon after and told me. As 
usual, the veranda of the hotel was filled with 
‘‘loungers.”’ He passed by, went to the post- 
office, and returning, this person stepped down 
and stood before him with a pistol. 

“Mr. Beecher, were you alluding to me in 
your remarks yesterday morning?”’ 

“*T was.”’ 

“Take it back, or I'll shoot you!” 

Mr. Beecher looked him sternly in the face 
for amoment, and said: 

“Shoot away !’’ and walked on. 

The man follewed him some rods with the 
pistol aimed at him; and then, as if ashamed 
to face the people on the hotel steps, turned 
down another street and walked away. Mr. 
Beecher often met and passed him after that, 
but no other word ever passed between them. 


SORROWS WHICH TAUGHT HIM SYMPATHY 
ET with all the wrongs and cruelties con- 
tinually brought to his notice, keeping 
him always ready to do battle for the op 
pressed, it did not sour Mr. Beecher’s spirits, or 
change the sweetness sgf_his home-tife. Hils 
unvarying gentleness and kindness". the 
young made him a general favorite with them, 
and all in trouble or sorrow well knew where 
to go for advice or sympathy. Before he had 
ever experienced loss or affliction he shrank 
from such calls because he felt inadequate to 
bring them such comfort as they needed. 

But early in our second year in Indianapo- 
lis our first little boy died at his birth, and 
loving childrefi as he did he felt the loss 
deeply, but said, “God saw I inust myself 
pass under the rod before I learned the secret 
of comforting others.” 

Two years after this loss, returning from 
Jacksonville, when within a few miles of 
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home, we met some of our people, W he stopped 
and abruptly told Mr. Beecher his brother 
George had killed himself! Henry did not 
speak, but drove rapidly on.  T just glanced 
aut his face. It was like marble, and I can 
never forget the agony I saw there. When we 
reached home we learned that his brother died 
from the accidental discharge of his gun; and 
to find that “killed himself’? did not mean 
suicide seemed to take away half the sorrow. 
Jn March of 1846 our two eldest children 
were taken very seriously ill. Just as they 
bevan to mend, little Georgie, our third son 
not, as has been stated by mistake, our first- 
born son—sickened, and died in a few days. 
This was the first great sorrow—a sorrow that 
hardly lost its acuteness in the years that have 
since passed, The people meant always to be 
kind; butit was a young city, and each one 
had their own cares, and they did not know 
how to help in times of trouble. Our darling 
more like his father than any other child 
died in March, and what was unusual, there 
had been a heavy snow-storm. “On that 
wiid bleak day,’’—to quote from Mr. Beecher's 
account, years after,—‘* we bore our noble boy 
through the storm to the graveyard. [ got out 
of the carriage, and wading throughthe snow 
took the littie coffin in my arms, walked knee 
deep to the grave, and Jooking in I saw the 
winter to the very bottom of it, and laid his 
beautiful body in his cold, white grave. The 
snow-flakes followed and covered it, and then 
the earth hid it from the winter. If I should 
live a thousand years I could not help shiver- 
ing every time I thought of it. It seemed as 
if I had not only lost my child, but had buried 
him in eternal snow. It was very hard for 
faith or imagination to break through the 
physical aspect of things and find a brighter 
feeling.” - 
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OVERTURES TO LEAVE THE WEST 


| SHALL merit reproof if I linger so long 
in the west. But as Mr. Beecher once 
said, in recalling our life there, “there is no 
end of things gone by; they rise at every 
point, and one walks encompassed with 
memories which accompany him through the 
living streets like invisible spirits.’ And so 
just as the pen seeks to travel to the east, 
something comes up worth the telling. 

However, for more than a year, one letter 
followed another with urgent invitations to 
Mr. Beecher from churches at the east; but 
he unhesitatingly declined these overtures for 
him to leave the west. Finally, an invitation 
was sent him from the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society to come east and address them 
at the May anniversaries, 1847. I had been 
very alarmingly ill, and when this request 
came to him | was still so feeble as to give 
friends and physicians much anxiety. The 
physician emphatically urged Mr. Beecher to 
accept this invitation, and to take me with 
him. Just before my illness we had sold the 
little cottage, and from that, with money from 
my father’s estate, had built a small house, 
not quite finished, but which would be ail 
ready for us on our return from the east. 

We went east to the anniversary meetings, 
and then began a most earnest eflort for Mr. 
Beecher to remain, Park Street Church, in 
Boston, and Plymouth Church, in Brooklyn, 
exe desiring to secure him. His reply was 
ACES ccmmerny . : ; = res rj 
invariably,“ Aty wiles, | "hink, greatly im- 
provedin health by this rest; we shit Tea. 
to ourchurch in Indianapolis in a few weeks. 
If Mrs. Beecher continues to improve we shall 


remain west. But if she is again broken 
down by these western fevers my duty is 


plain. Ishall leave. Her health is the only 
thing that can induce me to relinquish my 
work atthe west.” 

No church was yet formedin Brooklyn, and 
when they still urged his coming hetold them 
“it was like asking a young man to promise 
to be the husband of an unborn girl. There 
is no church here to be my bride.”’ 

We returned to Indianapolis in 
June. The house which was to be 
surely finished before our return 
was far from being completed, yet 
we had no alternative but to move 
into itas it was. No doubt living 
ina house so unfinished had some 
effect on my health; but aside 
from that, the summer had proved 
one of the most unhealthy we 
ever passed through, and in six 
weeks after our return Mr, 
Beecher, myself and three chil- 
dren were very sick. Under such 
circumstances Mr. Beecher ac- 
knowledged that it would be un- 
wise to risk remaining longer, and 
with great reluctance sent in his 
resignation to the church he so 
dearly loved. 


i ACCEPTS PLYMOUTH’S CALL 
mv PLYMOUTH CHURCH was 
par formally organized on June 
Mth, 1847, and on the following 
day a unanimous call to Mr. 
Beecher had been passed and sent 
tous, Upon his determination to 
resign from the Indianapolis 
church, he considered Plymouth’s 
eall,. On August 19th he con- 
cluded to accept it, and so notified 
the waiting people in the East. 
Truthfully, we both believed that 
in afew years we should return to 
the West and our first home. 

But although Mr. Beecher had 
accepted the call, how were we to 
find the means to leave? We were 
greatly in arrears financially. Mr. 
Beecher’s small salary was behind, 
and he had been forced to borrow 
to meet the necessities of his 
family. Our furniture would not 
bring much; the house was mort- 
gaged and not easily sold, 

But as soon as the call was ac- 
cepted the friends at Plymouth 
Church, with that kindness and 
liberality that for forty years has 
never failed, raised the money to take us East, 
und my brother after a while disposed of the 
house, and then settled all claims there. 

My brother took myself and three children 
Kast, Winle Mr. Beecher remained to dispose of 
all furniture and pack books, ete., and eight 
weeks after he started Kast on the first car 
that ever ran out of Indianapolis. 

And now he was to enter upon a life en- 
tirely different from any he had ever known. 
He had proved himself equal to carry forward 
his work at the West, a faithful preacher and 
missionary in a pioneer State, and had earned 
a reputation for hard, faithful work. But 
now he was to labor in a refined, cultured and 
highly-critical city, almost a part of the me- 
tropolis. 
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Even among those most earnest in calling 
him there was some fears that he might, in these 
critical times, bea little too outspoken—at least 
for his own good, Ah! how little they knew 
him! Asifhisown good would have a feather's 
weight to hold him back from any duty! 

Outside of Plymouth Church there were any 
number of prophesies. The new church would 
not hold together for many months, some 
said. Others knew that Mr. Beecher would not 
fulfil the expectations built upon him. Those 
who were a trifle more sarcastic gave him six 
months to preach over the barrel of his father's 
old sermons, and thus tongues wagged, and 
under such auspices did Henry Ward Beecher 
come to the city which was destined to prove 
the arena of his subsequent career! 

Eprror’s CorRECTION—In the last (December) issue 
the portrait of Mr. Beecher and child was designated as 


being the great preacher and his first child. This is in- 
correct ; the child was William, the sixth child. 


| The fifth of Mrs. Beecher’s papers will be con- 
tained in the next (February) JOURNAL. } 











da iittie rest 
“ Me aint tired, mammy, not one 
bit.”’ 

And to see his ce t at the tof B 
his rapture when it begat pipe, didn't 
like fatigue 

He listened until the last soft note had died 
away, when he threw imself into his 
mother’s arms and burst into tear 

“My son, myii ttleman ! 

* Me aint toe werry ti 
is toe werry tweet 

After tea his avah prt him to bed, and he 
Was soon fast as Kitty sat beside the « 
fora long, longtime. | creptquietly away on 
tiptoe, leaving her alone with 
and her thoughts. Dear Kitty 

When she came down to dinner she was 
gentle and smiling, and | thought how true 
her husband's wi when he said that 
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she had “a noble, generous and unselfish 
nature.’ She looked very beautiful with her 
wealth of lovely hair most becomingly ar- 
ranged, and her simple mourning dress fit- 
ting her to perfection and showing off her 


graceful, elegant figure. 
Ronald looked at her with open, chivalrous 


admiration as she took his arm. 

In the evening she told us about her 
married life, and all the incidents connected 
withit. She was very quiet and much calmer 


than either of her listeners. ‘ And now 
all three have my boy to think about. 
raind we musn’t spoil him between us.” 

Before separating for the night we went up 
to the nursery and found him fast asleep. 
After kissing the sweet little face, we left 
Kitty kneeling by the cot | did not go into 
her room that night I felt she would rather 
be alone. 

Next morning, very early, I heard the pat 
tering of little feet along the corridor. Molly 
opened my door, and in ran Rupert. “ Dood 
mornin’, dodma, now me doin’ to mammy,” 
and witha hasty kiss he was off again, Then 
from Kitty’s room came sounds of laughter, 
scamperings and great merriment. 

Looking into thenursery before going down 
to breakfast, | found the little fellow sitting 
on the floor sharing his bread and milk with 
Wolf and Girlie, giving them many hugs and 
kisses in between. “Oh! what uncle 
’Onald has div to me!” 

And Ronald told us, when he went up with 
the dogs, he found the child rocking himself 
from side to side, as he had seen me do, and 
Bully piping to him, 

Kitty had brought with her from India, or 
rather he had insisted upon coming with “ the 
mistress and the young capting,” her hus- 
band's soldier-servant, Dan Collins. He was 
devoted to the child, and was a handy, capital 
man to have about the place. 

When Ronald proposed that he should take 
the boy to the stables he said: “ And Tollins, 
too? and Molly?” “ Well, not Molly, I 
think, only we three men.” He quite under- 
stood the joke, saying that “ Uncle ’Onald is a 
funny tap.” When they were gone Kitty pro- 
posed that we should make .the tour of the 
house together. She was enchanted with all 
she saw, the round-room especially. 

“We can get back to your wing again up 
this staircase, Kitty.” 

[ stood aside to let her pass, and watched 
her with a beating heart. Ali! yes; the quick 
turn, the dim eyes. It was surely there, even 
to Kitty! “Come down again,” I said, and 
she came, withthe same result. fer cheeks 
had blanched a shade. *“* What is it, Madge?” 
I took her into the library and gave her Dame 
Anna’s history to read, and then into the gal- 
lery to see the portrait. She gazed atit long 
and earnestly. ‘Poor unhappy, beautiful 
creature But she never could have done any- 
body any harm, Madge, nor can she now. 
What a fate!” So Kitty decided to leave 
things as they were. “If I were to shut up 
the staircase it would be too terrible and far 
more ghostly ; and the boy need never come 
this way.” And so it was settled, and by a 
sort of tacit understanding we kept entirely to 
our own wing. Indeed, there was no occasion 
whatever to make use of the other, as we had 
as many rooms as we could want. 

After a week or two Ronald returned home, 
spending, though, at least half his time at the 
manor, or riding about the estate with the 
bailiff. 

We women settled down into a quiet, peace- 
ful life with the boy. He breakfasted with us 
inthe Hall, went the rounds of the stables, 
with sugar and carrots for the horses, and an 
extra portion of these dainties for his Benja- 
min, in the shape of Dobbin; round the 
kitchen and flower gardens, and then back to 
the stables for a ride, Dobbin at this time 
carrying a pannier until the child was old 
enough for the saddle. Collins was always his 
attendant and companion, and led the pony. 
Sometimes Molly would go “fora teat” at 
Rupert's request. He took a slight cold about 
now, and was kept in fora few days. On the 
second day, as we sat at breakfast, a rather 
queer-sounding knock came to the door. Up- 
on my opening it in walked Master Dobbin! 
He went straight to the child's chair and 
rubbed his nose against his head. “O! Oo 
dood Dobbin! Mammy, he’s tum for his 
sudar and tarrots,”’ and he trotted off to get 
them, singing and clapping his hands. 

“And now, my son, he must go back again. 
Ring the bell for Collins.” 

“O! No, Mammy. Dobbin follows me like 
Wolf and Dirlie does. Tollins knows. Tum 
alon’.” And followed by the pony and the 
two dogs the littleindependent fellow marched 
alone to the stables. 

Thus Dobbin’s visits became a matutinal 
institution. 

Although of such a loving and docile dis- 
position, the child, now and again, had sudden 
outbursts of passion. For instance: 

He had gone one morning with Collins to 
see some of the villagers, and was to be ab- 
sent for an hour or two, when long before the 
time we saw the cart returning. Out jumped 
Rupert, with his cheeks aflame. He pushed 
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And then he burst out with passionate tears 
and sobs that Joe Smith had knocked down 
his brother, poor crippled litthe Charlie, and 
had hurt him, And I shall thrash him 

It was a long time 


before Kitty could calm 
him, and when they came down together the 
boy's bosom was still heaving, and long 
drawn sobs were shaking him 
‘Rupert is going to drive mein his cart 
Madve, to see after little Charlie Smith, who 
has been hurt We shall soon be back 


Then L understood something of what had 
happened, the boy having a perfect horror of 
anything like injustice. Ey 
he was a fine and noble little man. 

He was seven years old now, and, as yet, 
Kitty had been his teacher in everything. On 
his sixth birthday she gave him his first rid 
It was apretty sight to see them 
start, the stablemen and gardeners looking on 
in admiration, Collins following as groom. 
Kitty was an accomplished horsewoman, and 
when she took the leading-rein and the boy 
had mounted and they rode quietly off, you 
could not have found, inall the world, amore 
beautiful mother and son. 

This next winter was a very hard one, with 
much frost and severe snowstorms, and we had 
all to keep a great deal indoors, and these days 
were rather irksome to the out-of-doors-loving 
boy. 


en in his temper 
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The picture gallery was then his favorite re 
sort, and he was constantly there with Wolf 
and Girlie, and would tell them long stories 
about the pictures, about “ thebeautiful white 
lady” in particular. 

One day he strolled about the house, and we 
lost sight of him for some time. We were sit- 
ting in the room off the hall, when he reap- 
peared, 

“Why, my darling, where have you been? 
You're cold and trembling. Come to the fire. 
And what is the matter with you, Wolf, and 
with 


you, too, Girlie,” for the dogs were 
trembling, too. 
* Mother, I'm not cola, but I'm -Well, 


I'm too big to be frightened, ain’t I, mother? 
But, coming up a new staircase something 
pushed against me and came into my eyes, 
and Wolf and Girlie growled, but there was 
nobody, O! mother!” and he buried his head 
in Kitty’s lap and sobbed as if his heart 
would break. 

I shall never forget the look of horror and 
despair on Kitty's face, and my heart sank 
Within me, She said afterward: *‘* Madge, 
Madge, does Dame Anna want my one treus- 
ure? Will nothing short of this give peace to 
thie poor restless spirit? PY 

I tried to comfort her, and to reason with 
her, but the poison of fear and of great dread 
had come upon her, and, fora time, all reason- 
ing was in vain. 

By slow degrees, by little and little, one 
thing after another was given up. 

“No riding must be allowed for the present, 
and if the young Squire goes in his cart I 
think that you, Madam, had best take the 
reins. Do not be alarmed; there is a want of 
wower, the system must be strengthened, the 
rain is too active, ete., ete. 

Thatis all! 

When Kitty came to realize that the beauti- 
ful, bright, happy boy was to be taken from 
her she nerved herself to bear the thought. 
She never left him. She was cheerful, al- 
ways cheerful, with him. She would sing and 
play to him, tell him long stories, and gave, as 
indeed she had ever given, her whole soul to 
this dear life. 

And slowly, but surely, this life was ebbing 
away. 

Oneafternoon, as it was growing dusk, and 
the child was, as we thought asleep, he raised 
his head. ‘‘ Mother dear, I have seen her.” 

“Whom have you seen, sweetheart ?”’ 


“The beautiful white lady, mother. She 
has been here, by my bed. She told me 
kindly, O! so kindly, not to be afraid, 


but that an angel with long and lovely white 
wings would soon be here to take me up to 
heaven. But must I leavemy own mother?” 
and tears ran down the dear, pale cheeks. 

Soon after this he asked to be carried down 
stairs, that he might see Dobbin “ once more; 
and Collins too, mother.’”’ So the pony was 
brought round, and came into the hall and 
took a piece of sugar and a carrot from the 
young master’s hand for the last time, and he 
kissed the pony’s nose and told him how he 
loved him. Poor Collins was quite unmanned 
and weeping bitterly. 

“Don't ery, dear old Collins. Take care of 
my mother. Good-bye. Good-bye to you all. 
You have all been very good to me.” For all 
the servants had asked to be allowed to see the 
young master, and had gathered round him. 

So, midst tears and sobs he was carried back 
to his nursery in Ronald's tender arms, for he, 
too, had come, Kitty following, the only one 
in the house whose eyes were dry and tearless. 
He was very loath to part with Ronald, and 
told him, with his arms about his neck, to 
“Take care of mother.’’ 

No need to tell him that, my darling boy! 
And now, we three, were left alone with him. 
“Take me in yourarms, mother darling, and 
hold me very, very tight.” And then he went 
to sleep, tired out, and slept for many hours, 
At the dawn of the next day—the very early 
dawn, which brings with it, I always think, 
something so eerie and mysterious—he started 
up in bed, and crying out “O! the angel is so 
beautiful, mother, and I must go,” stretched 
out his arms and fell back on Kitty’s bosom. 

And the angel had come indeed. 

Kitty made a sign, and we left her alone. 
Alas! for dear Kitty! Quite alone! 

When we returned, she had done all that 


W nece iry The child was dre ed in | 
whit tilor suit, and in his marble hands 
which were crossed on his breast, was a pure 
white rose,and about the pillow, making a 
fitting frame forthe flair head, were beautiful 
hot-house flowers of many tender colors 

Chis being the Thursday before Easter D 
he wa to be buried on the Saturday morn 

It was a glorious spring, and the meadows 
and woods were carpeted with primroses, 
When I told Kitty about these flowers 
she kissed the sweet, dead face, saying 


Hlow he would have loved to see them! 
But still her eyes were dry. She had not 
shed atear, — ; 

Before the child began to droop it had 
been arranged that a photographer should 
come down from London to take a pol 
trait of him on Dobbin. but it had to be 
viven up So now Ronald had _ tele 
graphed for him to come, and Kitty had 
thanked him = for and 
thoughtfulness.’ 

Poor Bully had not uttered 
but sat moping on his perch. 

The portrait to be taken in the 
day-nursery, and when Kitty had carried 
the child in and Jaid him on the couch 
and had arranged the flowers about him, 
Bully, recognizing his little master and 
companion, burst into such a song of joy 
that at last, thank God, tears came to the 
relief of the poor mother in a storm of 
pent-up sorrow, and she wept long and 
sore. 

On Saturday morning, at eight o'clock 
the sad little procession started for the 
church, 

And yet, to all appearance, it might 
have been a gala day. Ifis little cart, in 
which the coflin lay, was decked with 
flowers and the coffin hidden by them, 
Dobbin'’s harness looked if made of 
primroses only. The faithful Collins led 
the pony. On one side of the cart walked 
Wolf, carrying the little hunting crop in 
his mouth; on the other side walked Girlie, 
with the little riding gauntlets. Kitty, dressed 
all in white, followed the cart, and Ronald 
and I walked at a distance. 

All the villagers were in the churehyard, 
and many neighbors, notwithstanding the 
early hour, were there to show their love, re- 
spect and sorrow. The child had been 
dearly loved. Everyone was weeping, and 
the mothers and children who had known the 
boy well and had seen him nearly every day, 
were sobbing aloud. Again Kitty was the quiet- 
est and most composed of all, 

Neither Wolf nor Girlie would give up their 
treasures at the grave, but brought them back 
to the manor and deposited them-—not in the 
nursery, dear sensible beasts !—but at the door 
of Kitty’s room. 

And she! Well, after giving some remem- 
brance of the boy to every man, woman and 
child belonging to the village and serving on 
the estate, sank into a profound, and for her, 
most unnatural, melancholy. Nothing seemed 
to arouse her, She had been up the fatal stair 
case once again, and told me, with a heart 
rending sigh: ‘“‘Just the same, Madge. Not 
exorcised even yet.”’ 

One evening, many months after the boy's 
death, she came to me with a bright smile 
“There issome one below, Madge, who would 
like to seeyou. Kiss me first, dear.” 

It was George. 

Well! Well! It 
happiness at first. 

Kitty insisted that our marriage should take 
place as soon as possible, and as our happiness 
had made her happy, we had no reason to 
thwart her wish. 

“But what will you do, Kitty ? 
not stay here alone?”’ 

“Indeed I shall. And [ have an idea in my 
head, Madge, and I feel sure that Ronald and 
Molly and Collins will help me to carry it 
out.” When we parted from her she was 
more like the Kitty of old time. 

“Come back to me, brother and sister, on 
Christmas eve, but not before,” and she stood 
at the door waving to us until the dip in the 
drive shut her from our view. 

It was a splendid Christmas eve, with a 
clear, full moon and myriads of stars shining 
like jewels in the crisp, frosty air, and the old 
house looked lovely and very homelike in the 
moonlight as we caught sight of it from the 
park gates. 

ftonald was at the door with Wolf and 
Girlie, Collins and Molly, to receive us, but 
no Kitty! Facing us,as we entered, was a 
life-size bas-relief, in white marble, of an 
angel holding a child by the hand, and the 
child—yes, and how wonderfully like him 
was ourown dear lost boy! This beautiful 
work was a present from Ronald, and had 
been fixed there this very day. 

But where was Kitty all this time? 

Ronald beckaned us to follow him, and 
made for the left ofthe hall. When he opened 
the door such sounds of merriment burst 
upon our ears as to be almost deafening. 

And on the stair sat Kitty, all in white 
again, surrounded by a number of happy, 
laughing children. : 

At the sight of us she jumped up, put her 
arms around me, crying, with bright drops in 
her sweet eves: “ Exorcised at last, Madge. 
O! thank God!” 

In Dame Anna’s old room was a splendid 
Christmas tree. 

Thus, in the place where so terrible a trag- 
edy had been played through ungovernable 
passions, the workings of atrue and noble 
spirit had sanctified the hitherto accursed spot, 
and with a child's spirit had blessed it. 

And this was Kitty's plan, this Home for 
children. 

In every room was a picture of her boy, 
beautifully decorated with holly and flowers. 

“*T have done it all for his dear sake. And 
his sweet spirit has helped his mother. God 
bless him.” And from many little lips we 
heard the word ‘‘ Amen.” 

And Ronald, my good, true, faithful Ron- 
ald. Is there no hope for him? 

I think there is hope. 
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A COVER FOR A WORK-TABLE 


\ VERY useful cover for a small work- 
i table 18 mude with pockets in order to 


hold the work that may be in progress when 
laid wie temporari While the choice ot 
materials is of course ¢ xtensive, bolton sheet- 
it * suggested as one of the most suitable, 
nd as this is manufactured of double width 


r may be cut out without any join or 





3 
seam, The design may be treated in various 
ways. It looks well heavily outlined with 





rope-silk and partially filled in with long and 
short stitch. The border is very simple and 
effective. The berry formsare worked solidly. 
The coloring must depend, of Course, upon the 
tone of the room in which it is to be placed, 
It looks particularly well carried out entirely 
in soft shades of yellow, brown and red upon 
a gray-green material. 


A VERY PRETTY WALL-POCKET 


aes illustration herewith hardly gives a 

just idea of the extreme daintiness of 
this wall-pocket, It is made as follows: Cover 
a piece of card- 
board, pointed at 
the top, and twen 
ty inches long by 
five and a half 
inches wide, with 
white linen. 
Make each pocket 


about five inches 
long, and em- 
broider upon 
them little con- 
ventional flowers 
in very delicate 


colored silk, mak- 
ing a feather- 
stitch edging to 
match. Gather 
these with a head- 
ing as shown in 
the drawing, and 
insert a piece of 
elastic to keep 
them in place. 
This is intended 
for the bed-room, 
and a toilet tidy 
can be made to 
go with it in the 
same style, horn- 
shaped, covered 
with the em- 
broidered linen 
and lined with 
oft the color 


t 
BN Re silk 
used for the flow- 
ers and feather- 


stitching. Pale 
pink, blue or yel- 
low areal] equally 
pretty for this 
purpose, 

The same idea 
might be carried 
out in a much 
larger size if de- 
sired, still keep- 
ys ing to the propor- 

tions shown in 
the drawing. Satin ribbon is used for the 
bow, and a small loop should be made at the 
back of it, by which the pocket miay be sus- 
pended, White linen, variously decorated, is 
very popular for all kinds of ornamental pur- 
poses in the boudoir or bedroom. It is used 
for the manufacture of letter-holders, engage- 
ment calendars or photograph frames with 


pretty effect. 
H 0) M MAIL, at their own HomeEs, in Book- 
‘ keeping, Business Forms, Penman- 
ship, Commercial Arithmetic, Letter Writing, Business 
Law, Shorthand, ete. Adapted to all ages and both sexes. 
Students from every State. Distance no objection. Low 
rates and satisfaction guaranteed. Trial lessons sent free. 
Write to BRYANT & STRATTON’S, 459 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y; 


LOT S $120 to $450 In GRIFFITH 











Young and middle-aged 


STUD * men and women given 


thorough and practical instruction by 





the coming great 
Manufacturing Suburb of Chicago. 
Has 4 railroads and 2 oil pipe lines. Best lots going fast. 
Send $ to secure one. Balance #4 to $10 monthly. Map 
and plots free. JAY DWIGGINS & CO., 142 Wash’n St., Chicago. 


POCKETBOOK 





Worth 50 cents, and made of imitation 
Seal; also Elegant Shoe Catalogue, 
sent on receipt of 20 cents postage 
FR FE | to LAPHAM'S, PALMER HOUSE 
' SHOE STORE, Chicago, Ill. 
TACOM Puget Sound Centre. 85 MONTHLY for 8100 lots, Pays 
much better than Savings Banks. Sure 20 to 100% 


Address Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
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IN SIX PAPERS 





through his preparatory 
studies Mr. Beecher was the 
opponent of intemperance, 
and in his western pastor- 
ates he fought it continu- 
ally. He never lost a chance 
to put his foot boldly down 
to show where he stood. 
The abolition cause was, 
also, becoming a prominent 
subject of discussion, even 
before his entering on public life, and was 
very pronounced during his law seminary 
course. Those who favored it were unpopular, 
and most persons were bitterly opposed to the 
subject being brought into public meetings 





FIRST INDICATIONS OF THE FUTURE 


N Indianapolis Mr. Beecher especially en- 
tered boldly into the abolition movement 
ata time when all the courage a man_ pos- 
sessed was needed Its supporters truly took 
their lives in their hands in every effort made 
for the cause. Mr. people were 
often vexed that he would persist in speaking 
so boldly on the subject; some threatened to 
leave the chureh, and now and then some did 
leave, and threatened to take their letters. 
Then, after staying away a few Sabbaths they 
returned, and remained contented and astir in 
chureh work until some fresh and 
more indignant attack on slavery 
would lead to the same results. 
But nothing checked Mr. Beecher’s 
earnest denunciation of this great 
evil. It burned more fiercely with 
every new development of the 
wrong and cruelty connected with 
it, and as he was situated these 
acts were constantly brought be- 
fore him. In Lawrenceburgh, 
with only the Little Miami river 
separating us from the Kentucky 
shore, the cries of the slave under 
the lash were often heard; and in 
Indianapolis those fortunate 
enough to sought refuge 
and sympathy, and were helped 
to reach the North. 
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AMID FLOWERS AND FRUITS 
YUIE RLY because he saw that 
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some change was neces 
nted to edit “The 
Farmer and Gardener,’ knowing 
that in that work he must turn 
his mind into an entirely different 
channel, for the time being. The 
books he consulted for this work, 
Which he lad to in the 
town library, were as a feast to 
him, anda great help in enabling 
him to edit the journal, After an 
hour of such rest, and then a run 
up to the garden with me, he could 
return to his pastoral work with 
renewed vigor. Some of the best 
sermons J ever hear | him preach 


he cons 


Hecess 


there, were made fresh and full of 
richness, born of this kind of rest 
and refreshinent. Even till the 


last, the pleasure, rest and comfort 
Mr. Beecher secured by studying 


such books and the catalogues of 


trees, fruits and flowers, never 
changed. Ife often said * A seed- 

’ , . Krey 
man’s list or catalogue are far in 
more fascinating to me than any = 
story or romance | ever read.” 

Aside from the pleasure through 
such relaxation, he gained a very 
thorough knowledge of the best modes of 


agriculture and 
be idle 
best 


horticulture. He could not 
,andin all he undertook aimed for the 
and highest. It is still on record that in 
one of the horticultural exhibitions in Indian 
apolis Henry Ward Beecher took three prizes 
for the best vegetables. 

Years after we left the West, when talking 
with, or giving advice to young ministers, Mr 
Beecher would say: . 

“This of using or making leisure 
hours in the garden when overworked by my 
regular church Jabors, not only answered the 


mode 


purpose of soothing and quieting excited 
nerves, but brought me into such relations to 
the material world that—I speak with moder- 
ation—when I say all the estates of the richest 


duke in England eould not have given me the 
pleasure I have felt when riding through the 
unoccupied prairies, bright with wild flowers, 
or by the waysides rich with the coloring that 
Nature, unassisted, so bountifully bestowed.’ 

Since Mr. Beecher left us, one of his old 
Western parishioners writes : 


“Mr. Beecher loved to work and_ toil, 
especially in his garden. He always had the 
earliest vegetables in the market, and his 


garden was the best in the citv. He loved to 
work among his flowers, and could readily 
call each one by its name. I think he loved 
his flowers and took more pleasure in them, 
then, than 


in anything else, excepting his 
family. He was certainly more devoted to 


his family than any man T ever saw. It was 
no uncommon thing for him to take his fruits 
and vegetables to the market himself before 
daylight and sometimes his little five-year-old 
daughter went with him.” 

*,* The first of Mrs. Beecher’s articles on “Mr. Beecher 
As I Knew Him” was printed in the October JovuRNAL. 
Back numbers can still be had for Ten Cents each. 


‘By Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher 


THE 


Mr. Beecher As | Knew Him 


FOURTH PAPER 





BEGINNING HIS GREAT CAREER 
d lee first literary work of Mr. Beecher’s 
which attracted any attention was his 
* Lectures Young Men.” Living in the 
capital of a new State, he saw, with increas- 
ing pain, how every form of vice, every 
species of temptation, was making headway— 
ensnaring the young and undermining their 
morals. The more those evils increased and 
boldly made their work manifest, the 
keenly did he feel the danger. 
wrong-doing were constantly coming to his 
knowledge. When called “down town,” or 
to the post-oflice, he seldom returned home 
without seeing or hearing of some outrage, or 
some case of dishonesty. Among the young, 
to whom Mr. Beecher had been especially 
drawn, bright with the promise of grand and 
useful lives, many were allured from the paths 
of truth and honor, breaking their parents’ 
hearts, destroying their homes and at last dy- 
ing dishonored and hopeless, Seeing young 
men thus led astray he felt there must be some 
way to help them, some one who could show 
them how full of danger, how near to certain 
rnin, were those paths which looked to them 
desirable and full of pleasure. 

Hoping he might, with God's help, be per- 
mitted to aid them and convince them of their 
danger, he gave his prayers and most earnest 
effort to this work, the “ Lectures to Young 
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the house, and then begged two young men 
who were boarding with us to go with him; 
but they were afraid. I doubt if he thought 
of the fears that had been expressed after the 
sermon. He certainly did not allude to what 
passed when he returned; but one of our 
people camein soon after and told me. As 
usual, the veranda of the hotel was filled with 
“loungers.”” He passed by, went to the post- 
office, and returning, this person stepped down 
and stood before him with a pistol. 

“Mr. Beecher, were you alluding to me in 
your remarks yesterday morning?” 

“T was.” 

“Take it back, or I'll shoot you!” 

Mr. Beecher looked him sternly in the face 
for amoment, and said: 

“Shoot away!”’ and walked on. 

The man follewed him some rods with the 
pistol aimed at him; and then, as if ashamed 
to face the people on the hotel steps, turned 
down another street and walked away. Mr. 
Beecher often met and passed him after that, 
but no other word ever passed between them. 


SORROWS WHICH TAUGHT HIM SYMPATHY 
ET with all the wrongs and cruelties con- 
tinually brought to his notice, keeping 

him always ready to do battle for the op- 
pressed, it did not sour Mr. Beecher’s spirits, or 


change the sweetness of his home-life. His 
unvarying gentleness and kindness to the 


young made him a general favorite with them, 
and all in trouble or sorrow well knew where 
to go for advice or sympathy. Before he had 
ever experienced loss or affliction he shrank 
from such calls because he felt inadequate to 
bring them such comfort as they needed, 

But early in our second year in Indianapo- 
lis our first little boy died at his birth, and 
loving childreft as he did he felt the 
deeply, but said, “God saw I inust myself 
pass under the rod before I learned the secret 
of comforting others.” 

Two years after this loss, returning from 
Jacksonville, when within a few miles of 


loss 
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Men.’ Before giving them he had been in- 
stant “in season and out of season,” in plead 


ing with the young, or in fearlessly rebuking 
those who were tempting them to destruction. 
Of course, threats and abuse assailed him on 
every side for these bold reproofs; but noth 
ing had any effect in retarding his earnest 
labors for those in danger, or his stinging re 
bukes to their tempters. 


HIS FEARLESSNESS IN UTTERANCE 
| RECALL one occasion, when a case of 
mostatrocious wickedness had transpired, 
and had occasioned much excitement, that 
the next Sabbath Mr. Beecher fearlessly al- 
luded to it, and in the most severe terms. The 
offender was notoriously wicked, and the peo- 
ple feared him. His church was greatly ex- 
cited at their pastor's rebuke, and after service 
gathered about him exceedingly alarmed. 
“Why, Mr. Beecher, you risk your life by 
speaking of ——-in those terms! By 
to-morrow he will have been told of what you 
have said, and we fear will make trouble, even 
if he does not resort to violence. It was not 
wise for you to have expressed your opinion 
so freely.” 

‘[Tdo not fear him. It was wise for 
do my duty as I see it. It would have been 
useless for me to have said what I did had I 
not hoped and intended that he should have 
known it.” 

Monday morning, as usual, Mr. Beecher 
went to the post-office, and to do so must pass 
the large hotel, around which there was al- 
ways many idle people loiterir 4, and where, 
if this man intended mischief, | e would prob- 
ably be. Knowing Mr. Beecher’s habit of 
going to the office in the morning, I was very 
much troubled, but said nothing until he left 


me to 


home, we met some of our people, who stopped 
and abruptly told Mr. Beecher his brother 
had killed himself! Henry did not 
speak, but drove rapidly on. [just glanced 
ut face, It was like marble, and I can 
never forget the agony I saw there. When we 
reached home we learned that his brother died 


Creorvge 


his 


from the accidental discharge of his gun; and 
to find that ‘killed himself’? did not mean 


suicide seemed to take away half the sorrow. 
In March of 1846 our two eldest children 
were taken very seriously ill. Just as they 
bevan to mend, litthe Georgie, our third son 
not, as has been stated by mistake, our first- 
born son—sickened, and died in a few days. 
This was the first great sorrow—a sorrow thiat 
hardly lost its acuteness in the years that have 
since passed, The people meant always to be 
kind; butit was a young city, and each one 
had their own cares, and they did not know 
how to help in times of trouble. Our darling 
more like his father than any other child 
died in March, and what was unusual, there 
had been a heavy snow-storm. “On that 
wild bleak day,’’—to quote from Mr. Beecher's 
account, years after,—‘t we bore our noble boy 
through the storm to the graveyard. I got out 
of the carriage, and wading throughthe snow 
took the littie coflin in my arms, walked knee 
deep to the grave, and looking in I saw the 
winter to the very bottom of it, and laid his 
beautiful body in his cold, white grave. The 
snow-flakes followed and covered it, and then 
the earth hid it from the winter. If I should 
live a thousand years I could not help shiver- 
ing every time I thought of it. It seemed as 
if I had not only lost my child, but had buried 
him in eternal snow. It was very hard for 
faith or imagination to break through the 
physical aspect of things and find a brighter 
feeling.” . 


BEPCHER 


, 
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OVERTURES TO LEAVE THE WEST 


| SHALL merit reproof if I linger so long 
in the west. But as Mr. Beecher once 
said, in recalling our life there, “there is no 
end of things gone by; they rise at every 
point, and walks encompassed with 
memories which accompany him through the 
living streets like invisible spirits.’ And so 
just as the pen seeks to travel to the east, 
something comes up worth the telling. 

However, for more than a year, one letter 
followed another with urgent invitations to 
Mr. Beecher from churches at the east; but 
he unhesitatingly declined these overtures for 
him to leave the west. Finally, an invitation 
was sent him from the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society to come east and address them 
at the May anniversaries, 1847. I had been 
very alarmingly ill, and when this request 
came to him I was still so feeble as to give 
friends and physicians much anxiety. The 
physician emphatically urged Mr. Beecher to 
accept this invitation, and to take me with 
him, Just before my illness we had sold the 
little cottage, and from that, with money from 
my father’s estate, had built a small house, 
not quite finished, but which would be ail 
ready for us on our return from the east. 

We went east to the anniversary meetings, 
and then began a most earnest effort for Mr. 
Beecher to remain, Park Street Church, in 
Boston, and Plymouth Church, in Brooklyn, 
each desiring to secure him. His reply was 
invariably, ‘My wife is, Lthink, greatly im- 
proved in health by this rest; we shan tetmrn 
to ourchurch in Indianapolis in a few weeks. 
If Mrs. Beecher continues to iniprove we shall 
remain west. Sut if she is again broken 
down by these western fevers my duty is 
plain. Ishall leave. Her health is the only 
thing that can induce me to relinquish my 
work atthe west.” 

No church was yet formedin Brooklyn, and 
when they still urged his coming hetold them 
“it was like asking a young man to promise 
to be the husband of an unborn girl. There 
is no church here to be my bride.”’ 

We returned to Indianapolis in 
June. The house which was to be 
surely finished before our return 
was far from being completed, yet 
we had no alternative but to move 
into itas it was. No doubt living 
in a house so unfinished had some 
effect on my health; but aside 
from that, the summer had proved 
one of the most unhealthy we 
ever passed through, and in six 
weeks after our return Mr. 
Beecher, myself and three chil- 
dren were very sick. Under such 
circumstances Mr. Beecher ac- 
knowledged that it would be un- 
wise to risk remaining longer, and 
with great reluctance sent in his 
resignation to the church he so 
dearly loved. 


one 


ACCEPTS PLYMOUTH’S CALL 

YLYMOUTILT CHURCH was 

formally organized on June 
Mth, 1847, and on the following 
day a unanimous call to Mr. 
Beecher had been passed and sent 
tous. Upon his determination to 
resign from the Indianapolis 
church, he considered Plymouth’s 
eall. On August 19th he con- 
cluded to accept it, and so notified 
the waiting people in the East. 
Truthfully, we both believed that 
in afew years we should return to 
the West and our first home. 

But although Mr. Beecher had 
accepted the call, how were we to 
find the means to leave? We were 
greatly in arrears financially. Mr. 
Beecher’s small salary was behind, 
and he had been forced to borrow 
to meet the necessities of his 
family. Our furniture would not 
bring much; the house was mort- 
gaged and not easily sold. 

But as soon as the call was ac- 
cepted the friends at Plymouth 
Church, with that kindness and 
liberality that for forty years has 
ver failed, raised the money to take us East, 
und my brother after a while disposed of the 
house, and then settled all claims there. 

My brother took myself and three children 
Kast, while Mr. Beecher remained to dispose of 
all furniture and pack books, ete., and eight 
weeks after he started East on the first car 
that ever ran out of Indianapolis. 

And now he was to enter upon a life en- 
tirely different from any he had ever known. 
He had proved himself equal to carry forward 
his work at the West, a faithful preacher and 
missionary in a pioneer State, and had earned 
a reputation for hard, faithful work. But 
now he was to labor in a refined, cultured and 
highly-critical city, almost a part of the me- 
tropolis. 
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Even among those most earnest in calling 
him there was some fears that he might, in these 
critical times, bea little too outspoken—at least 
for his own Ah! how little they knew 
him! Asifhisown good would have a feather’s 
weight to hold him back from any duty! 

Outside of Plymouth Church there were any 
numberof prophesies. The new church would 
not hold together for many months, some 
said. Others knew that Mr. Beecher would not 
fulfil the expectations built upon him. Those 
who were a trifle more sarcastic gave him six 
months to preach over the barrel of his father’s 
old sermons, and thus tongues wagged, and 
under such auspices did Henry Ward Beecher 
come to the city which was destined to prove 
the arena of his subsequent career ! 


good, 


EprtTor’s CORRECTION —In the last (December) issue 
the portrait of Mr. Beecher and child was designated as 
being the great preacher and his first child. This is in- 
correct ; the chitd was William, the sixth child. 


| The fifth of Mrs. Beecher’s papers will be con- 
tained in the next (February) JouRNAL.] 
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O those who are accustomed to « 


2 has held undisputed sway. 


tempers! 


i With 


“ 





for some time apparent that the use of wine is steadily decreasing. 
yy) in no way could temperance interests be more directly advanced than that 
the wine-bottle should disappear from those tables whew rr Yoany ves si 


lineat public or fashionable dinners, it has been 
Perhaps 


Fashion has auvunced more than one reform; 


perhaps it may yet be av inpurtant factor in the furtherance of universal 


a view of learning more definitely the extent to which wine is 


becoming a relegated fluid at large dinners, the editor of the Lapres’ Homi 
JoURNAL recently caused careful inquiry to be made of those who either largely entertain, or 


who are frequent guests at social and public dinners. 


To each was submitted the question 


“Do you find that the use of wine is decreasing at large dinners, public and private?” 


WHY WINE DRINKING IS LESSENING 


TT is an undoubted fact that the serving of 

many and heavy wines at large dinners 
is gradually becoming a thing of the past. Of 
course, I do not mean that wines are no lon- 
ger served, for they are and will continue to 
be, so long as civilized men consider them a 
feature of dinners. But I domean thatof the 
varieties of wine there are fewer, of the quan- 
tities less, and of the qualities lighter, than 
was the custom ten years ago. 

To illustrate the two former facts, let me 
say that were I preparing for a large dinner for 
men—which isalways from the nature of things 
more heavily wined than an ordinary “‘ mixed” 
dinner—I should not think it in the least de- 
gree necessary to order anything like the 
same amount or assortment of wines that 
would have been imperative a few years ago. 
And in extenuation of the statement that the 
qualities of the wines served are becoming 
lighter, the simple fact that at the average 
English dinner table port wine has been al- 
most entirely superseded by claret, may be 
cited. Itis also becoming a very ordinary 
thing at English dinners to meet prominent 
men who do not drink wines of any kind, and 
in our own country this is also becoming 
more and more a fact. 

Of course, a dinner must have fluids: the 
best of solids require some liquids with which 
to relish them, and a dinner would be but 
wasted energy and material without them. 
But I think it is no longer imperative to serve 
wines, or at least we can serve with them 
some other beverage which will be of equal 
pleasure to the constantly increasing set of 
people who find that wining and dining to- 
gether is rather too heavy a combination for 
their comfort. What shall this other bever- 
age be? The question is one easily answered. 
Mineral water is a good choice, and many 
people rise from dinner tables where these 
waters are served now-a-days to call their 
hosts blessed. Mineral waters when drunk 
with a heavy dinner are not productive of 
headaches and kindred discomforts upon the 
following day as is champagne, for instance, 
and they furnish a really satisfactory, and so 
far as I know the only available substitute 
for alcoholic beverages. ‘The dinner will taste 
the better for their use. The practice of serv- 
ing mineral waters is becoming quite general, 
as much attention being devoted now to the 
selection of suitable waters, and to securing a 
sufficient supply of them for dinners, as is 
often devoted to the wine list. 

Personally, I welcome the change. Al- 
though I have given a great many dinners, 
and have been a guest at many more, I never 
drink wine. I have also all my life made it 
a point of duty never to offer wine to young 

eople, and to use such influence as I may 
Cone with them to secure their abstinence 
from liquors of all kinds. Stimulants rarely 
do aed, and are often provocative of much 
harm. Everyone, I know, does not feel in this 
matter as I do, and, of course, every man is 
entitled to his own opinions. But, as I said, 
personally I am glad of a change which lessens 
wine drinking and provides enjoyable substi- 
tutes in the various mineral waters; the best 
of all I consider Apollinaris. 
GrorGce W. CuILps. 


THE SUPPLY EXCEEDS THE DEMAND 


AM not confident that there is a marked 
decline in the practice of providing wine 
at banquets, public or private. But, if my 
observation is correct, the number of those 
who drink to intoxication, even in the least 
degree, is less than it was a few years ago. 
RUTHERFORD B. Hayes. 


MADAME ROMERO BELIEVES OTHERWISE 


O far as the use of wine at large dinners in 
Washington is concerned, my observation 
does not extend far enough to make a correct 
statement; but, so far as I have seen, wines 
are used as much now ata formal dinner as 
before, although, perhaps, there is not so great 
a variety as in former years. I must observe, 
too, that I have never seen wine drunk to ex- 
cess at a dinner party. Lua RomERo. 


MRS. EX-SECRETARY WHITNEY’S VIEWS 
‘aes the fashion in wines and wine 
drinking at table is surely changing, I 
think noone at all addicted to dining, either 
in the capacity of guest or host, at large din- 
ners will deny. The causes for this change 
are numerous, perhaps the most potent of 
them being the dread of invalidism which at- 
tacks men even more generally, and with 
more remedial effect, than women Perfect 
physical condition is an ideal much striven 
for, and one and perhaps the principal way of 
attainment thereto is by temperance in the 
use and selection of wines. Men appreciate 
that factin this generation as never before, 
and are helped toward it in many ways—by 
fashion, by the spirit of the age which frowns 
upon self-indulgence, and by athletic training. 

Between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one 
the average gentleman’s son is at college, and 
at work usually in some department of col- 
lege athletics. His training there forbids an 
excessive use of either wine or tobacco, and 
so during these years a habit of abstemious- 
ness is inculcated, and almost never outgrown. 
Older men learn the advisability of such hab- 
its, perhaps after over-indulgence, and in sight 
of threatened disease, both of which act as 
decided curbs to a careless intemperance. 

A change in the fashion of serving wines 
has come about, and a greater temperance in 
their use has arisen with it, although the cus- 
tom ‘itself is as firmly intrenched as ever. A 
mixture of claret and water, and champagne 
are the two beverages most usually served to 
guests now. How many of us can remember 
of how recent a dateis this change, and appre- 
ciate itaccordingly. Light wines are the order 
of the day, the heavy ports and Madeiras of our 
grandfathers being relegated into obscurity. 

The amount of wine consumed at dinners, 
too, is much decreased. Most men, knowing 
their capabilities, seldom exceed them, and but 
rarely drink to reach them. 

As to women, they are always light drinkers. 
Men study the effect of wine drinking on 
their digestion next morning, and are as a con- 
sequence the better in health, mind and hap- 
piness. Better,too,than thoge of their ancestors, 
who,to prove their manhood, would drink un- 
til nature advanced its own refusal. 

Happily all this has changed, and mothers 
can, in this age, watch the growth and de- 
velopment of their sons with the serene con- 
sciousness that the common temptation to ex- 
cess in drink is nullified in a great measure 
by the fashion of temperance and the hygienic 
tendencies of modern society. 

FLoRA Payne WHITNEY. 


MRS. ADMIRAL DAHLGREN’S OPINION 


HE decided tendency to a decrease of the 
use of wine at formal dinners arises in 
great part, it seems to me, from the changes 
that have been gradually taking place in the 
construction of these dinners. 
The serving of a dinner holds to view, as in 
a faithful mirror, a reflex of the ultimate civ- 
ilization of the age, and the finer cestheticism 
of the present day dispenses with the pro- 
longed prodigality of the Lucullian banquet. 
Our dinners are perhaps no less costly than 
during the most sumptuous periods of Roman 
decadence; but it is now better understood 
that excesses are to be avoided. Formerly, 
where the prandial courses were endless, inas- 
much as the gastronomic art requires that 
each dish shall have its appropriate wine in 
order to stimulate appetite and aid digestion, 
it may readily be understood that intemper- 
ance in eating and in drinking went together. 
The real evil that existed, and in so far as it 
still continues, lies in the splendid gluttony of 
eating rather than in the sanitary use of wine 
that accompanies such indulgence. A score 
of years ago not less than sixteen courses 
made the regulation dinner, while at present 
half that number, most carefully selected as 
to relative adaptation and rarity, is deemed to 
be better form, and now constitutes the best 
served dinner. One may see at once that 
when eight courses are dropped you dispense 
with half as many varieties of wine. It is 
really cheering, and looks like the millennial 
dawn of a higher life. 
MADELENE VINTON DAHLGREN. 


MR. DEPEW’S VALUABLE TESTIMONY 


The use of wine at dinner has been decrea 


wv for severa eur Int ma 
autobiographies of t and ne |} ed 
years azo. one |! ’ 0 i 
three bottl men formed feature of thie 
description of the society of the yp d. They 
did not take light wines either, but solid she 
ries, ports and Madeiras. We learn that it was 
common at those entertainments for ar 


ber of the guests to be hopeless \ 


The fact that the diner-out was 


intoxicated 


apt to get il 


this condition did not impair his popularity 
or his standing among his friends. One may 
dine now every nightin the year and never 
meet with a tipsy person. It is because we 
drink very much lighter wines,and less of them 


Within the last ten years a great change has 
come over dinners in the number and variety 


of wines served. This is especially the case 
in the United States and in England Form- 
erly there was a procession of wines, one with 
each course. Anyone who went through such 


a dinner, after astonishing his digestion with 
white wines and sherry, with claret, cham- 
Madeira, brandy and 
ibject for Carlsbad 
waters and a premature grave 

I have noticed in London in the last two 
seasons thatatthe Eneli 


pagne, Burgundy 


liqueurs, became an early 


h dinner they now 


£O ~alsv’” dy Vie tilee easreme, serving 
claret and champagne, according to the prefei 
ences of the guests for one or the other 


through the whole meal. We have not come 
exactly to that yet, but ata New York dinner, 
while you still find several varieties of wine, 
champagne is the one which is served mainly 
through the entire evening. The amount of 
wine which is consumed per head is constant 
ly diminishing at all dinners, and the num 
ber of men who abstain altogether is decidedly 
on the increase. Thesparkling mineral water 
is largely performing the functions formerly 
filled by the stronger beveraves. 

An infrequent diner-out is much more apt 
to indulge unduly in both food and drink 
than a veteran. When one’s 
tionscompel him to appear in ¢ 


ocial obliga 
vening dress at 
his own house or some one’s else every night 
he finds that to have a clear head and 
stomach for the bu 


sound 
ness of the next day he 


must practice self-denial and temperance 
Weare all creatures of habit, and self-denial 
can become as much of a habit as over-indul 


gence, As the cares of business become more 
exacting, and the pace in life more rapid, we 
pay greater attention to the loss of health. We 
find not only longevity but comfort in avoid 
ing those things which impair or unduly ex- 
cite our organism, Thus, while our tempta 
tions increase we become more temperate, 

As matters are now progressing in the social 
world, the next generation will be found diet- 
ing under medical directions, They will be 
enjoying better health, doing a larger amount 
of work and enduring a greater social strain 
in a festive way, and having abetter time 
than their fathers did. 


Cuauncey M. Depew. 


OTHER REASONS FOR THE DECREASE 
| BELIEVE that one cause of the unques 


tioned diminution of the use of wine at 
the table is that the most frequent and most 
acceptable toast,—‘* Woman’’—has so unani- 
mously, through the Women’s Christian Tem 
perance Union, declared herself in favor of 
cold water. And it seems unreasonable to 
drink her health in red wine when she her- 
self prefers the sparkling crystal 

Another reason for this decrease isthe strin- 
gency in the money market. While financial 
panics will generally drive one or two people 
to drink themselves into drunkard’s graves, 
vet their usual effect is to reduce the consumip- 
tion of luxuries; and the use of wines, except 
in the cases of the aged and sick, is not a 
necessity of life. 

Neither should wines be considered luxur- 
ious when all the headaches, redness of the 
eyes and disintegration of the vital organs 
which they produce are considered. 

I am seriously inclined to think that 
neither as many kinds of wine, nor in the ag. 
gregate as large a quantity of wine, are used 
socially in the city of New York, at least at 
this time, in proportion to the population, as 
five years ago. Evuior FF. Sueparp. 


MRS. EX-GOVERNOR CLAFLIN, OF BOSTON 


ee has enlisted the attention of 
i thoughtful people throughout the 
length and breadth of our country as has the 
temperance question. Every one who thinks 
at all seriously is interested in a matter which 
touches so many human interests and affects 
the life and happiness of so large a number. 
During the last twenty years a marked 
change has taken place in public opinion con- 
cerning the use of wines and liquors, but this 
change has come about almost entirely in the 
great middle class—that is, in the industrious, 
well-to-do class who do the earnest thinking, 
and the best work of the world, and not 
among the fashionable and wealthy class, nor 
yet in the laboring classes. At the top and 
bottom of society there has been little change. 
Wine is used just as freely in fashionable clubs 
and at the dinner tables of the wealthy as it 
ever was, and the hard-working day Jaborer 
seeks just as eagerly after his day’s work is 
done the whiskey bottle and the dram shop. 
The clubs formed for the discussion of the 
burning questions of the day by earnest men 
who have the interests of the country at heart. 
have almost wholly discarded liquors from 
their club tables. It is difficult to form an 
opinion as to the relative amount of wines 
used now and twenty years ago, for the reason 
that with the advancing civilization and pop- 
ulation, society is broken up into sets and 
cliques, so that one can hardly write society 
with a capitalS. There are as many societies 
as there are different interests, and the barriers 
between this set and that are quite as impreg- 
nable now as they were in other days. 
Mary B. CLariin. 
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THE ADVANCE TOWARD MODERATION 


ae )M personal experience Iam unable to 


e any information, but I am told 


t the =< vines and liquors for social 
purpose not increasing in proportion to the 
ncrease in po} ition. At large dinner par- 
ties many guests do not use liquors, while at 
receptions lemonade has replaced punch in 


many households. I am led to believe that 
much of this moderation is due to temperance 
agitation and to the abundance and increased 
ise Of mineral waters 

Joun WANAMAKER. 
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WINE AT WOMEN’S LUNCHEONS 


$y Mrs. Burton Harrison 


eee a ITHOUT undertaking to 

= handle the moral aspect of 
TZ, the point under discussion, 
I shall limit myself to a 
question of good taste in the 
matter of serving a variety 
of wines at the luncheons 
for women which now play 
so prominent a part in the entertainment of 
our friends throughout the country. 

Look for examovle uw’ tlie large parties to 
which, at half-after one o'clock in the after- 
noon, are convened ladies in visiting costume, 
bonneted and veiled, to be shut in a darkened 
dining-room, where gas and candles supplant 
the wholesome light of day. There, during 
two mortal hours, the guests are fed with deli- 
cacies of which euch one seems to the taxed 
digestion to be—yet never is—the very last they 
will venture to accept, Cucumbers, caviare, 
truffles, foie gras, almonds, mayonnaise dress- 
ing are buta portion of the addenda of the 
feast. ‘To relieve the thirst thus engendered 
the banqueter has recourse to what? Beside 
her plate stands exactly the same array of 
vlasses—vlusses of English cut, of Venice or 
of gilded Carlsbad ware, lending glitter or 
color to the board—glasses for sherry, for 
Rhine for claret, for champagne, all 
that would be demanded for the service of the 
most formal dinner 

Beside this scintillating 





wine 


group of glassware 
is to be found a tumbler or goblet of water 
filled to the brim—there are so few houses 
where the servants are instructed on this 
point—with fragmentary ice! What woman 
having ordinary regard for the elements of 
hygiene presumes at such a crisis to insult 
her already disturbed digestion with a douche 
of iced water? Ten to one she does not care 
for wine, never thinks of touching it at home; 
as a matter of course lets the sherry, the Chab- 
lis, the Burgundy go by untouched; but un- 
less it occurs to her to quietly demand a glass 
of water without ice, and, if need be, to tinge 
its clearsubstance with a dash of claret, she 
is compelled to drink champagne, 

Latterly, as a natural solution of this re 
current difficulty, Clysmiec, Apollinaris, and 
the Hygeia waters are continually served. 

Champagne, curiously enough, continues 
to hold its own. ‘How very extraordinary 
that you Americans should set champagne be- 
fore your guests at mid-day,” said a traveling 
Englishman, from whom, naturally, he having 
received the best hospitalities of the best 
American society along his line of march, 
frank comment was to be expected, “ With us, 
you know, except at races and picnics, it is a 
wine that is like an evening coat—never seen 
out until after dark.” Tlowever little we may 
relish the condescending manner of this and 
kindred national rebukes, there is no disputing 
that the right is on theirside. The whole 
matter of serving champagne in season and 
out is overdone in America. But especially 
does it seem inappropriate for an assemblage 
of ladies, who, if they were in their own 
homes, would not go beyond a glass of claret, 
and who, for the most part,are content with 
the bottled waters of their favorite Spring. 

Tea drinking at luncheon, once so popular, 
has been elbowed outof place by the univer- 
sal cup of tea at five o’clock. Women, unlike 
their predecessors of the Brick Lane Associa- 
tion, who could partake of the cheering bev- 
erage till detected in the act of “ swelling wisi- 
bly before the werry eye,” have now found out 
that the philosophy of drinking tea consists in 
limiting one’s self to one cup per diem. Choco- 
lute as an accompaniment to food is found to 
be too heavy. Water, the beverage of Eden, 
and during so many years since respectively 
in vogue with a large portion of the civilized 
creation, has recently been pronounced fatten- 
ing when absorbed with meals. What, in the 
eyes of many of our sisterhood, could be more 
condemnatory of any drink? 

In connection with this question may be 
cited the experience of a young American girl 
on her first visit toan English castle, who, at 
luncheon, feeling thirsty, looked about her for 
something she could drink. Her host, next 
to whom she had the honor to be placed, de- 
manded her need, and was informed that she 
would be glad of a glass of water. With a 
puzzled face he referred the matter to his wife, 
the servants being absent from the dining- 
room, “Water?” said the surprised lady, 
‘wont she have beer or claret?” The Ameri- 
can girl, rather depressed at this public notice. 
yet stoutly persisted in her demand. A bell 
was rung, the majestic butler entered, and or 
hearing what was required paused for a 
moment to collect his scattered faculties,bowed 
and retired. Some time Jatera footman, carry- 
ing upon a silver tray a small glass of a fluid 
that looked as if it had been dipped from the 
castle moat, appeared at the lady’s elbow. 
After this she made prompt resolve to re- 
nounce her national beverage until again on 
her native heath. 

What then poor dear women are to drink at 
luncheon must, it appears, be decided by cli- 
mate, custom, health and individual bias. As 
itis becoming clear that on these occasions little 
wine is actually used, perhaps hostesses will 
some day wakeup to the wisdom of suppressing 
the show of glasses which lends tothe ladies’ 
luncheon its chief reproach from outsiders. 
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A GROUP OF SOFA-CUSHIONS 
‘By Maude Haywood 


HIS is decidedly an era of sofa- 
~ cushions. ‘Their popularity 
seems ever increasing, their 
decorative possibilities are 
great, and the comfort of them 
is undeniable. Where they 
might formerly be counted 
by twos and threes, they can 
at the present time be reckoned by the dozen 
and the score. It is apparently almost impos- 
sible to have too many of them in order to 
be ‘‘in the fashion.” They may be seen in 
every conceivable shape, size and 

style—good, bad and indifferent. No 

limit except thatof personal taste is 





A PRETTY DECORATIVE DESIGN (Illus. No. 1) 


put to the choice of fabrics and to the manner 
of decoration. Sometimes it is to be feared 
that the aim is apt to be for the multiplication 
of their number at the sacrifice of individual 
merit, whereas the excuse for possessing so 
many cushions and pillows should be that 
each in its way is a work of art. 

Suitability should also be studied in select- 
ing materials, remembering that they should 
be adapted for use, and that a cushion that 
is merely ornamental and too beautiful or 
delicate to be employed for its legitimate ob- 
ject, is as a matter of fact rather a meaningless 
affair, and therefore from the truest standpoint 
has no right to existence, having no real value 
as an example of decorative art, the highest 
aim of which is to add beauty to that which 
is useful, and not to destroy its utility. In 
studying the history of art it will be invariably 
seen that meaningless decoration is a sure sign 


of the decadence of a national art. Some 
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A DESIGN FOR TAPESTRY PAINTING (Illus. No. 2) 


women, in the matter of their over-elaborate 
or dainty cushions, strive to steer a middle 
course, by manufacturing for them pretty 
covers of cotton goods or of wash silk, which 
are removed only on state occasions—when, to 
be consistent, they really ought to be labeled: 
‘Please do not handle!” 

The best way, indisputably, is never to make 
a sofa-pillow that is not meant to be leaned 
against, and, on the same principle, not to use 
tinsel cord or raised appliqué work, and not to 
decorate them with oil painting, the only kind 
of painting allowable being with indelible dyes 
in imitation of woven tapestry. The cushions 
may be trimmed in various ways. The latest 


and most fashionable method, seen on the 
newly imported cushions, is to put a very full 
frill all around them, measuring at least six 
inches in depth. Whether this is prettyin the 
abstract is an open question, but that it is the 





PRETTY FOF A MUSIC ROOM (Illus. No. 3) 



















very newest style,is undoubted. Puffings are 
also inserted in the seams, large ribbon bows 
are often tacked on to one corner of the pil- 
lows, which, unless they have the frill, are 
very frequently finished off quite plainly. Soft 
thick silk fringes are, however, employed with 
good effect as an edging. 

Where the house-wife does not possess the 
requisite skill in embroidery, or where her am- 
bition is for many cushions without much ex- 
penditure of time, it is a good plan to purchase 
pretty art silks with which to cover the pillows. 
The foundations made of down can be 
bought in all sizes, atany largedry goods 
store for very reasonable prices. The pat- 
ternsmay be outlined with rope-silk 
and their beauty much enhanced, butin 
many cases this is not necessary. Al- 
most any material may be used for 
sofa-cushions according to what room 
they are intended for; plush, velvet, 
silk, satin and cotton goods in their 
various qualities are each in their turn suit- 
able. Mail cloth is much liked, especially 
for darned work, and makes a handsome 
background, 


A PRETTY DECORATIVE DESIGN 


| N all kinds of decorative work at the 
J. present time, various arrangements of 
floating ribbons, together with garlands of 
flowers or leaves, are specially favorite sub- 
jects. The first two illustrations show ex- 
amples of this style and may be carried out 
in several different ways, although whatever 
method is chosen it seems essential that the 
coloring and general treatment should be 
kept rather delicate. Illustration No. 1 may 
be charmingly executed for a blue couch by 
choosing a soft gray or drab-colored ground, 
and making the gar- 


SUITABLE FOR TINTING AND EMBROIDERY 

rT‘HE octagonal cushion (Illustration No. 4) 

may be carried out effectively by means 
of a combination of painting and needle-work. 
This is, at least, oneof the quickest methods, 
and therefore, naturally, with workers of our 
day, a favorite one. The large forms should 
be tinted in, and the outlines made with 


stem stitch in rope-silk. If preferred, the flow- 
ers and leaves may be applied in the requisite 
colors, with a couched line, the stamens and 
tendril forms being, however,in the stem stitch. 





Suitable coloring would be of rich, subdued 
tones—not necessarily dark, however—in sim- 
ple shades of red, blue, yellow and green, 
AN EFFECTIVE ROUND CUSHION 
\ SOMEWHAT similar treatment is suit- 
i able also for the round cushion (Ilustra- 
tion No. 5). In this case the outlines are of 
cord, and the small leaves should be worked in 
satin stitch. Very little tinting is necessary, 
but what there is, 


lands in shades of me ae Dat should emphasize the 
vray-green, and the sal ay y color scheme of the 
ribbons in the design, SJ 7 OF hel his whole. Another pret- 
as well as the bow on Ay Wy ty way of carrying 
the corner, of blue. If 4 7 ll out this design would 
well chosen, the use of Sa , be to fill in the forms 
these related tones will (ws with a couching of 


be found delightfully ) 
harmonious. The 
leaves should be em- ; 
broidered, the ribbons («AS 
may also be worked in 
the same way, or may 


he applied, or else (aA SS 

tinted and outlined a SA 

according to individ- \ be 

ual preference. Upon 6 ; f 
ey, © 


a cream or pale gray- 
ish blue ground, the 
leaves being in natural “Fa 


colors, the ribbons ray ae 
might be in gradated [fr 
tones of the yellows 
and reds seen in au 


tumn foliage, making 

the tints either very light and delicate or ex 

tremely rich in color. 

FOR TAPESTRY PAINTING 
lee = cushion (Illustration No, 2) is suitable 
for tapestry painting as well as for em 

broidery. In either case the silk tapestry can 

vas of an ecru shade will prove a_ pretty 
ground, The blossoms will look best made of 
a pinkish color, and the ribbons of the favor 
ite Gobelins blue; the leaves should be treated 
simply, but varied in tint, some being yellow 

ish, others of a gray or bluish-green, The 
stems can be made effective by introducing 
browns of a sienna tone. Where a cheaper 
material is desired, the tapestry linen may be 
employed, and this will prove a most satisfac- 
tory ground for either painting or needle-work. 


PRETTY FOR A MUSIC ROOM 

News - cushion represented in Illustration 

No. 3 is suitable for use in a music room, 
or the musical corner of 
an apartment. It is de- 
signed specially for 
treatment with the tap- 
estry dyes, by means of 
which a good effect can 
be gained with little la 
bor, whereas to em 
broider such a subject 
would prove a Jonger 
and more difficult task 
than the majority would 
care to undertake. To 
carry this outin delicate 
coloring, which nine 
people out of ten would 
probably prefer, make 
the flowers pink, or pink 
and yellow, the ribbon 
pale blue, the lyrea light 
mahogany, and the 
other instruments of a 
golden yellow; gradate 
and vary the leaves in 
tone, 

Nearly all these sub 
jects in tapestry require 
much the same treatment as to color, certain 
shades of pink, blue, yellow, green and mauve 
of rather subdued tones being used over and 
over again, arranged in a slightly different 
manner, but giving always that peculiar tapes- 
try effect which stamps them as imitations of 
the woven pieces. Where the surroundings 
would render a deep rich scheme of color more 
suitable, this design will be found readily 
adaptable for the purpose. Deep sombre reds, 
yellows and browns, gray-greens and purple- 
blues. with rich wine-colored shades, should 
then be the scale of toneschosen. Any desired 
color, if sufficiently light to allow of the de- 
sign being painted over it, may be obtained by 
laying a flat wash upon the material, and 
allowing it to become thoroughly dry before 
drawing in the subject. 


(Illus 





AN EFFECTIVE ROUND CUSHION (Illus. No. 5) 





PARTICULARLY SUITED 


heavy siik, instead of 
tinting them. If pre- 
ferred, the whole de- 
sign might be very 
eflectively executed in 
outline only, with the 
exception of the small 
leaves, which look 
best worked in the 
satin stiteh. The puff- 
ing, Which forms the 
finish, is of thin silk, 
such as India or China 
silk, and may either 
match or form a har- 
monious contrast to 
the material used for 
the cushion itself. 
Very small pillows, either round or oblong in 
shape, are quite popular, and where they are 
used in numbers, it is a relief to the eye to see 
variety in form and size. The very prettiest 
and most dainty are frequently entirely home- 
made, in which cases the stuffing of down 
should be put into a strong casing and securely 
sewn up first. Care should be taken in making 
them up that the covers fit nicely. There is 
no reason why amateur needle-work should 
not be as good as professional, the chief quality 
required being that of neat fingers and careful 
execution. Really good work must not only 


be well finished, but should bear no marks of 


the handling it has undergone during the pro- 
cess of its manufacture. 
PARTICULARLY SUITED TO EMBROIDERY 
LLUSTRATION No.6 may be carried out in 
any of the above methods already de- 
scribed, but would look particularly well em- 
broidered, partially filling in the design with 
long and = short stiteh. 
It is finished off with 
the fashionable deep 
frill. The material sug- 
gested is heavy silk or 
foman satin. The col- 
or scheme is entirely a 
matter of individual 
taste and requirements. 
It is often very effect- 
ive to make the whole 
in gradated tones of 


one color, for in- 
stance, working the 
design in shades ot 
yellow and brown 
upon a cream or buff 
ground, or in blue 
upon a white, light 


blue or gray material. 

Now-a-days cush- 
ions or pillows are 
not employed merely 


TO EMBROIDERY to lean against, but 
ig also to sit upon, or as 
._ No. 0) footstools. being 


thrown down in twos 
and threes upon a divan or upon the floor. 
When intended for such use, they should be 
made of heavier, stronger materials, in 
order to be suitable for the rougher wear 
they experience. For a girl’s own room, a 
pile of comfortable cushions before a cheerful 
fire in a good, old-fashioned open fireplace, 
will, especially toward twilight, be in them- 
selves an invitation to a cosy half-hour’s 
chat with a dearest friend, or to a well- 
earned rest in welcome solitude, when the 
flickering firelight tells strange stories and 
assumes weird shapes, the brain, meanwhile, 
weaving queer fancies, and all that is com- 
monplace banished for the time. While on 
a summer afternoon, deep window seats 
with the addition of plenty of cushions 
form the most luxurious lounge imaginable. 
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A GUAINT DRAGON DESIGN 

LLUSTRATION No. 7 shows avery quaint 
and original design for a cushion, which 
willamply repay the careful work it demands. 
The material is of mail cloth on which the 
background may be darned or left plain. The 
dragons are worked solidly in gold thread to- 
gether with silk in various shades of red, 
green and yellow, arranged in most places so 
that the threads of gold and silk lie one 
against the other in alternation, the silk in 
this way giving the requisite local coloring. A 
little silver thread may be introduced in parts 
with excellent effect. The scales are embroid- 
ered in silk, each one being outlined with gold 
thread. The Japanese background lines are 
of cord, and a heavier cord in dull gold 
seems the most appropriate finish for the edge. 
In working this design the expression and 
drawing of the dragons should be followed 
very carefully, for if the spirit of the whole is 
lost, itceases to have any meaning or character, 
and what should be quaintly grotesque be- 
comes merely ugly. An appropriate backing 
to this cushion might be of a decorative ar- 
rangement of the scales, shown on the dragons’ 
bodies, worked upon silk. A very handsome 
and effective material for the pillow is of plush, 
in a soft artistic shade, and for some purposes 
it would be preferable to mail cloth. For 
use on a yacht, a pretty and suitable design 
may be made of dolphins, or some queer sea 
creatures, with waving lines in the background 
as a conventional suggestion of water. If the 
needle-woman is also an artist, and equal to 
the undertaking, a mermaid or water-baby 
subject can be chosen, in which cases the flesh 





A QUAINT DRAGON DESIGN (Illus. No. 7) 


should be painted, preferably in tapestry dyes, 
tapestry canvas being used as material. 

THE COMFORTABLE DOUBLE CUSHION 
haw IS double cushion (Illustration No. 8) is 

the shape used for steamer-chairs, and in 
suitable materials proves an acceptable parting 
gift to a Kurope-bound friend. An outline 
design in heavy white outline upon blue den- 
im is both pretty and effective. This style ot 
pillow will be found also very comfortable for 
use upon the piazza, when many would pre- 
fer to choose a handsomer material and to put 
more elaborate needle-work upon it, especially 
in cases where, as isso frequently seen, piazzas 
are furnished so much like dwelling rooms, 
where lunches, teas or other social entertain- 
ments are given. In the illustration the design 
is outlined with cord, and the background 
darned, These darned backgrounds are very 
popular, and with a little practice do not take 
so very long to execute, especially upon mail 
cloth, where the texture of the material enables 
the lines to be kept perfectly even without 
any trouble whatever. 

Those who wish to work out the designs 
given on this page for themselves, should 
notice how that in making the large drawings 
of the requisite size for their cushions, in 
nearly every case a section only need be 
drawn and the rest traced from that. In No. 
8, for instance, one-eighth of the lower part 
repeated makes the whole design, and, with a 
slight alteration, is adapted also for a quarter 
of the upper portion of the pillow. It is nec- 
essary, however, in enlarging designs in this 
way, to be extremely accurate, and it is usually 
best to get the whole design made out on 
paper first before transferring it. The most 
usual method adopted is to perforate the de- 
sign, and to transfer it by means of pouncing, 
going over the outline with pen or fine chalk. 
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THE COMFORTABLE DOUBLE CUSHION (Illus. No. 8 














FOR A FRIEND'S BIRTHDAY 


By CELIA THAXTER 


W' JULD I could bring you some 
gilt, 


Something to 
charm, 

A blessing to brighten, to cheer, to uplift, 
A shield to protect you from shadow of harm! 


beautiful 


vladden you, something to 


Had I the power I'd gather for you 
All the world’s treasures of good and of fair, 
All things to comfort you—friends that are true, 
Joys that are purest, and pleasures most rare. 


These at your feet on your birthday I'd lay, 
Fill its swift moments with quiet delight, 
Make it divine from its earliest ray, 
From the gleam of its morn to the dusk of 
its night. 


Empty my hands, but my heart holds for you 
All the good wishes of heaven and earth, 
Fragrant as roses at dawn in the dew 
With these let me crown the glad day of 
your birth! 


Ss, SL SPR. 
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*XI—WOMEN AS ILLUSTRATORS 


By Maupe Haywoop 


phasized to any one 
who contemplates 
taking up illustrating 
for the press as a 
means of livelihood, 
is the absolute 
sity of possessing a 
good knowledge — of 
drawing as a requi- 
site and indispensable 
qualification at the very outset, Otherwise, 
there is nothing which justifies the choice of 
this as a profession. Moreover, without the 
previous acquirement of at least the first prin- 
ciples of art, it is both useless and foolish to ex- 
pect to achieve success. It is best and kindest 
to be entirely frank and decisive in this state- 
ment from the beginning. This series of 
papers is not being written in order to raise 
false and delusive hopes of a visionary career 
in the various callings treated of, but to give 
honest advice, based on practical experience, 
which shall help those possessing the neces- 
sary ability to turn their knowledge to profit- 
able account, and which shall, at the same 
time, if possible, save those not having the 
needful qualities from an attempt that can 
only result in heart-sickening failure and dis- 
appointment. 

A certain facility of execution with the pen, 
and the exercise of that care in the finish of a 
drawing, however slight and sketchy it may 
be, which is a distinguishing mark of profes- 
sional workmanship, is likewise necessary ; 
and also, finally, that which can only be 
gained by each individual, gradually, often 
through failures at first, namely, a practical 
knowledge of how the drawings will come 
out under various conditions, and of the tech- 
nical details, which must be duly regarded, in 
order to ensure satisfactory reproductions. 
For instance, it is obvious that illustrations 
for a high class of magazine, which will be 
printed on good paper, in the best manner 
possible, must require a different method of 
treatment from those destined for a newspaper 
hastily turned out by the thousand, on very 
absorbent paper, with common printer's ink. 
For the latter, the lines must be simple, fine, 
clear, unbroken, vigorous and sufficiently far 
apart not to blur together in the printing. 
The shading should be very slight. A glance 
at the city dailies will show at once what is 
meant, bearing in mind that the originals are 
always drawn considerably larger, in order 
that they may be reduced in the reproduction, 
and therefore that the lines are made by the 
artist much farther apart than they appear 
when published. 

The improvements in the photo-engraving 
process, and the comparative cheapness of re- 
producing drawings by this method, in late 
years, have greatly increased the demand for 
pen draughtsmen, and there is always an op- 
ening for any one, women equally with men, 
who can turn out really good work. Perhaps 
more even might be said for the chances of 
those whose drawings are of undoubted merit. 
Editors frequently complain of the difficulty 
of getting the work satisfactorily accom- 
plished, and profess themselves willing, so to 
speak, to pay any price to a really competent 
artist, while they are obliged to reject by the 
score the utterly unsuitable drawings sub- 
mitted to them, because a practical eye can see 
at a glance that it would be impossible to re- 
produce them with any good result, apart 
from the consideration of their artistic value. 
While the woman who seeks to illustrate 
should have the artistic values of her work in 
mind, she must not forget the market for which 
that piece of work is intended. 


hneces- 











* This series of papers ‘‘ Women’s Chances as Bread- 
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“WomMEN IN ART” ° ° ° November 
“ WoMEN IN ART” P December 


The back numbers can be obtained at ten cents each. 
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Now, a few words of a finding a 


market for the work in the beginning We 
will imagine that the reader is possessed of 
the first two requisites mentioned above, 
namely, a knowledge of art in general, and of 
pt n drawing Ith part cular, but that at pres 
ent the third—practical ex perience—is entirely 


hint king rhis, there fore, It is the primary ob 
ject to obtain at any cost; and in the beginning 
the amount of actual pecuniary return should 
very secondary consideration, 
ree koned 


be «a SUCCESS 
being 


according to the experience 


vained rather than by the dollars earned, 
Later, this period —a period of apprenticeship 

will be amply made up for by the prices 
which really good work always commands, It 


is worth while to be patient, provided it can 
be felt that something is learned from every 
drawing made. Moreover, where a worker is 
really capable and energetic, using to the ut- 
most every opportunity lor gaining experience 
and making progress, it will soon be found 
that one thing leads to another, once a start 
has been made in actual practical work. A 
good method of obtaining steady employment 
is from photo-engraving companies, which 
have a very varied class of work pass through 
their hands. Apart from the reproduction of 
hona fide pen-drawings, they are often called 
upon to imitate more expensive processes, 
Forinstance, many illustrations are made to 
resemble wood-cuts so closely as to be almost 
indistinguishable from them. For examples 
of this, study the advertisement pages of the 
principal monthly magazines. The drawings 
have to be made by copying the line shading 
peculiar to wood engraving: and although in 
many cases this requires little more than me- 
chanical skill, there are so few, comparatively, 
who can do them successfully, that the work 
is very well paid, and any, one competent to 
undertake it would find no lack of employ- 
ment. 

With regard to obtaining a permanent posi- 
tion with a magazine or newspaper, it must 
naturally be greatly a matter of chance, how- 
ever capable the artist, whether such a posi- 
tion be vacant. Those not living in any of 
the large cities will often have a better oppor- 
tunity of getting an opening with a local pub- 
lication, because there would be less competi- 
tion to encounter. This might possibly be 
only a stepping stone to something better, 
meanwhile proving the occasion for testing 
the powers and developing the capabilities of 
one thoroughly in earnest. In submitting 
work toan editor, try to look at things from 
his point of view. Do not send him drawings 
that anyone of common sense must judge un- 
suitable or unworthy, and expect to have them 
accepted, In dealings with him be business- 
like, clear and to the point. Be, above all, re- 
liable and prompt. On these points a woman 
shouid be especially careful, in order to vin- 
dicate the possession of business qualities by 
hersex. And it is a fact that—man or woman 

anyone taking up illustration work, to be 
successful must be very practical as well as 
artistic. A good deal of patience may also be 
needed, and the realization that the facet of a 
drawing being rejected does not necessarily im- 
ply that it lacks merit; there may be many 
other reasons why it is not available just where 
it was offered. At first it may seem very dis- 
couraging to have work declined, but perse- 
verance, always provided it is backed by ca- 
pability, is bound finally to gain the wished- 
for opening, and then success wholly depends 
upon the use made of one’s opportunities. 

Probably the question naturally arising in 
the minds of many,on reading this article, will 
be: “TLow much could T earn at this work ?”’ 
Such a question is very difficult to answer with 
any degree of definiteness, obviously so 
much must depend on the ability of the 
artist, the rapidity with which drawings can 
be accomplished, the class of work under- 
taken, and much, also, on the “push” and 
perseverance of the individual. The writer 
recently asked a draughtsman of experience 
as to the average prices paid by the photo- 
engraving companies, eliciting the reply: 
“ Anything from fifty cents to a hundred dol- 
lars; and nothing less vague could be ex- 
tracted from him. But he yvouechsafed the in- 
formation that thoroughly competent pen- 
draughtsmen are in actual demand, and can 
make their work very remunerative, even 
without entering into the highest branches of 
their art; but that those who are not able to 
accomplish what they attempt, and who are 
careless, deficient or incapable, cannot hope to 
achieve Salaries vary as greatly, 
ranging from perhaps fifteen or twenty dollars 
a week upwards; the higher branches of il- 
lustration, which however require great artis- 
tic ability, and a special gift, commanding 
good incomes. Those who can do such work, 
however, will need no advice as how to obtain 
employment, neither have they made their 
names or their fortune at one step. They have 
mostly fought their way up by sheer hard 
work, and from modest beginnings. There is 
no royal road to success, although nature has 
endowed some with greater natural talents, 
and so made their progress easier and more 
rapid. Butin any case, don’t expect to gain 
your ambition in a week, a month, or even a 
year. 

Don’t become discouraged, impatient or out 
of heart if the drawings do not come out at 
first just as you expected. Nothing worth 
knowing was ever learned except through 
failure. 

Don’t expect mistakes to miraculously dis- 
appear in the reproduction. Thisis a common 
delusion with beginners. Reducing the draw- 
ings refines them somewhat, but never cor- 
rects a wrong line. 

Don’t copy. This is the biggest don’t of 
all. Whatever the work, let it be original. 

Draw directly from nature as much as possi- 
ble, and never get into the way of cribbing 
other people’s ideas; it is fatal to the develop- 
ment of individuality. Freshness and novelty 
of expression have their market as well as 
their artistic value, and are an indispensable 
quality in order to rise above the common 
level—and this is the legitimate aim of even 
the humblest beginner. 


SUCCESS, 
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DUTY’S PATH 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


O' T from the harbor of youth’s bay 
There leads the path of pleasure ; 
With eager steps we walk that way 
To brim joy’s largest measure. 
3ut when with morn’s departing beam 
Goes youth’s last precious minute, 
We sigh “’twas but a fevered dream 
rhere’s nothing in it.’’ 


Then on our vision dawns afar 
The goal of glory, gleaming 

Like some great radiant solar star, 
And sets us longing, dreaming, 

Forvetting all things left behind, 
We strain each nerve to win it, 

3ut when ’tis ours-—alas! we find 
There’s nothing in it. 


We turn our sad, reluctant gaze 
Upon the path of duty ; 

Its barren, uninviting ways 
Are void of bloom and beauty. 

Yet in that road, though dark and cold, 
It seems aS we begin it, 

As we press on—lo! we behold 
There’s Heaven in it. 


_-- 


SUNNY SPOTS FOR WORKING GIRLS 


By Grace H. Dopvus 


PRESIDENT, THE WORKING GIKLS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA 
YE AST evening a number of 
busy girls were having a 
social time in a_ place 
that might well be called 
a “sunny-spot.”’ We 
were all workers, and 
had had a hard day’s 
service in various places, 
for some of us had been 
teaching, taking 
stenographic notes, 
others running machines 
or loomsin great factories; others were weary 
with trying to please behind counters, or tired 
after home cares, or perplexed in trying to 
solve problems affecting large movements. 

The “sunny-spot”’? meant to us. bright 
rooms, With books, pictures, comfortable 
chairs, piano, etc., for these rooms were the 
headquarters of our Society, paid for by our 
monthly dues, and arranged for, and used by 
the members. Here we have classes, music, 
laughter, books and companionship, as well 
as thorough co-operative sympathy. 

But, to go back tolast night. We were talk- 
ing about various matters when, finally, some 
girl asked, *‘ Have we any sunny-spots in our 





some 


lives?”? Quick came the replies, ‘‘ We have, 
indeed, sunny-spots.” One said, ‘My bright 
spot is this Club room, where we get new 


ideas, join in pleasant and instructive talk, 
and feel that we are worth something.” “* Did 
you ever think,” said a quiet girlsitting in the 
corner, “ what satisfaction it gives to perform 
duty faithfully, and to have true friends to 
advise and sympathize?” “ Yes,” said the 
friend beside her, “and think, also, how de- 
lightful it isto find your best efforts appre- 
ciated by your employer!” Miss F said, 
“The brightest spot in my life just now is 
that. my employer pays me my wages in full, 
whether he is able to give me steady work or 
not.” “Who is he?” called out a chorus of 
voices. ‘* What asplendid man he must be.” 

When the excitement had somewhat sub- 
sided, and discussion wasagain resumed, some 
one asked, “Is it possible to make the work- 
room asunny-spot?” * Yes,’ was the answer 
given by many lips, “ when we can win the 
good-will and esteem of our fellow-workers, 
and have sympathetic friends among them, 
and where the superintendent speaks a kind 
word, and seems to look upon us as 
thing more than mere soulless and brainless 
automatons,” 

The talk drifted on, and the necessity of 
good health to keep one bright was discussed. 
Next followed remarks on the delight that 
comes from unselfishly doing kind actions ; 
the advantage of good, cheap reading, and 
how books and papers give many happy 
hours. Long before we were through with 
our talk the clock struck for 9.30, and this was 
asignal for pushing back our chairs and having 
a little music before we dispersed. 

There are many such bright, charming 
rooms in New York city, as well as many 
more in Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago and 
smaller cities. They all mean cheery, rallying 
places for groups of working girls, varying 
from fifty to six hundred in number, all 
animated with interest, enthusiasm and 
pleasure over their own special rooms. Clubs 
or societies are the names given to these 
various groups, and the very name of some 
suggests pleasant thoughts: thus, the Kindly 
Club, the Endeavor Society, the Progressive 
Society, the Mutual Benefit, the Steadfast 
Club and the Enterprise. These mean, in action 
as well as in name, kindliness, endeavors to- 
ward steadfast progress, with the key-notes of 
enterprise, co-operation, education and love. 
The classes are appreciated, the books found 
valuable, the provident schemes utilized, the 
lectures well attended; but, above all, the sym- 
pathetic companionship and the organized op- 
portunities to do for others, make these gather- 
ing places bright to us all. 

Let us glanceat one club-room that is es- 
pecially sunny, in contrast to the darkness 


Sormne- 


outside. Under the New York side of the 
jrooklyn bridge there are streets dimly 
lighted at night, but filled with people. -Pass- 


ing through the crowd one comes toa door 
which leads into a hallway, and going through 
this enters a rear yard full of children, and 
festooned with clothes-lines with their white 
burdens. About the middle of the yard 
wooden steps lead to the second-story of one 





of the houses. Ascending these by the light 
of a bull s-eye lantern, we come upon a little 
balcony, and find a door, which, upon opening, 
reveals a cheery sight. A small ante-room, 
used as kitchen and class-rooim, with its bright 


paper, shining tins, muslin window curtains, 
etc.; beyond this, a narrow room with 
open fire at one end, table, lamp, brass chande- 
lier giving brilliant light, and wall paper with 
pink and blue tints. ‘These are all attractive; 
but not as much so as the bright, happy faces 
of the busy workers, who come each evening 
with the freedom of ownership and possession. 


bOT ME, 


Sometimes all the clubs combine, and a 
thousand or more meet for a social reunion. 
Three concerts held in the large hall of 


Cooper Union in New York city brought the 
enjoy me nt of charming spirited music to two 
thousand girls; and the anniversary meeting 
when eighteen hundred came to- 
ure ther, was another bright spot. 

On a certain night of the week, at several 
club rooms, twenty or more young men come 
inas privileged members of a literary circle, 
to discuss, With as many young women, mat- 
ters of interest; and the interchange of thought 
inspires many to more earnest living. 

A sunny industrial center has grown from 
the clubs, viz., The Children’s Dressmaking 
Company. The president of the company is 
Miss Virginia Potter, and there is no pleas- 
anter work-room in New York than the 
brightly-lighted fourth-story room which the 
company occupies. The girls found here are 
mostly club members, and all are skilled 
workers on babies’ clothes and spend the day 
in making the daintiest of things. 

Summer brings sunny-spots of days and 
weeks to hundreds of working-girls. Vacations 
are delightful to all tired people; but who can 
estimate their charm when from eight to ten 
hours per day forthe rest of the year is spent 
by noisy factory looms, behind counters, at 
cashiers’ desks, or in any unceasing: round of 
monotonous work! How we revel in the 
freedom of the country, the late breakfast 
hour, the trees, flowers, sea or mountains, and 
the sunshine over all. <A little hamlet on the 
north shore of Long Island is a favorite re- 
sort for those workers who are members of 
the Working Girls’ Societies, for here they 
have two houses, known as Holiday House 


for busine SS, 


and Holiday Harbor, which are owned by 
the societies. A brielt, happy life goes on 
here, filled from day to day with country 
pleasures, known only to those who roam 


field and wood in search of nature's treasures, 
or sit on the pebbly shore by the “ sounding 
sea.” A pleasant feature of the day is the 
walk through shady paths to the beach, where 
bathing is entered into with zest, and good 
swimmers produced by persevering daily 
practice. Picnic parties on wooden slopes, and 
moonlight rides through country roads, are 
occasions of fun and enjoyment; but the 
grand feature is the weekly “barn frolic,” 
when the big barn wears a festive appearance 
and is filled with a delighted audience from 
the surrounding villages, while the girls take 
partin “private theatricals,” acting the part 
of the stage-manayver as well. 

The Working Girls’ Vacation Society fur- 
nishes other happy holiday places Noone can 
hear of Liberty, Green's Farms, Farmington 
or Winsted, without being impressed with the 
charms of these localities for outings, and 
realizing something of what cheerful weeks 
working-girls must spendin these centers, 

The Harper Cottage at Long Branch, and 
similar summer bourding-houses elsewhere, 
are much enjoyed, as well asthe excursions to 
Glen Island. Central Park and the beaches. 

Busy working girls !—there are bright, sunny 
spots everywhere for us, some small, some 
large, many so hidden that only a few know 
of them; and others conspicuous. 

Kach one of us can find brightness, or, what 
is better, create it. Few plants grow and de- 
velop without sunshine, so we cannot become 
bright, earnest women without letting the 
sunshine fall upon us. Let us try to live out 
of self, bringing sunshine to others, even if 
we have not: much ourselves; and, by being 
sunshine-bearers, brightness will be reflected 
back into our own hearts. A hand clasp, a 
smile, a sympathizing word, or a flower, has 
made many of us happy for a day, and surely 
we can all give forth such rays as these. Tor 
the larger beams let us ally ourselves with 
some girls’ organization, find out about the 
work done in it, then join it or form a society 
among our acquaintances. Do not let any of 
us feel that we are workers—wage 
earners —we need do nothing but drudge from 
day today. We should rouse ourselves and 
look around, feeling sure if wehave health we 
can make much of our own lives and bring 
brightness and happiness to others. 
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sore throat, 
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A SERIES OF 12 ADVENTURES OF THE FUNNIEST LITTLE MEN IN THE WORLD 


By ‘Palmer Cox 


NUMBER FOUR 


THE BROWNIES 
IN JANUARY 


; PiWhen January laid the snow 


On mountain high 
and valley low 

And gliding sleigh and jingling bell 

Told folks improved their chances well, 

The Brownies planned, with language bold, 

A ride across the country cold. 

Said one: “No cutter, frail and light, 

Will answer our demands to-night; 

We must have something large and strong 

To carry all the band along, 

And stand the rack of going fast 

On sideling roads, where drifts are cast.” 

Another cried: “I know a place 

Where something lies, will suit the case; 

’Tis like a life-boat, long and wide, 

In which the sailors brave the tide: 

’Twill hold us all, I well believe 

Full half the band can seats receive, 

While those who are a seat denied 

Can in some other manner ride. 

It has the plumes, all blue and red, 

To stream so gaily overhead. 

There’s nothing lacking there, I know, 

That we require to make a show.” 

A thirdremarked: “To match it grand 

A splendid team is near at hand; 
















They will not take a second lash 
Before the rigging goes to smash, 
But treated properly, will glide 
As fast as you will care to ride 
It matters not how hills may rise, 
Or how the snow before them lies; 
Once on the road you may depend 
They’ll strive to find the other end. 
When going fast the lines ’ll hold, 
More teams than one I have controlled 
While comrades trembled 
in their places 
With bristling hair 
and pallid faces.” 
Another spoke: 
“Excuse my smile, 
No disrespect 
is meant the while, 
But, sir, to state the matter plain, 
You're hardly fit to hold a rein; 
You may have strength, and courage, too, 
And in your way may wonders do, 
But ’tis not all in pull and haul, 
Some judgment there must be, withal, 
And that’s a quality or crown 
With which you are not weighted down.” 
Then brief discussions started there 
In settling who the whip should bear ; 
For half a dozen filed a claim 
To wield that implement of shame. 
Said one: “I'll make it snap so loud 
*Twill wake an echo in the cloud; ”’ 
But others said: “Yourre far too bold; 
No hasty hand 
the whip should hold, 
That in each trivial 
action may 
See cause to bring 
it into play.” 
Those who have seen 
the Brownie band, 
In other scenes, 
by sea or land, 
Know how the cunning 
rogues agree 
Upon a scheme, as well as me; 
While those who have not studied o’er, 
Their wondrous doings, heretofore, 
Will learn, if they pursue the rhyme, 
How much the Brownies value time. 
In twenty minutes by the clock, 
That in a steeple on the block 
Both day and night its visage showed 
The happy band was on the road. 
A picnic party on a barge 
That floats, a puffing tug-boat’s charge 
Upon the river or the bay, 
When labor takes a holiday, 
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Would hardly show such faces bright 

As from the sleigh peeped out that night. 
For several miles, with nothing wrong, 
Behind the team they slid along, 

The night was bright, the road was clear, 
And nothing came to interfere. 





The team was not inclined to wait 
Until they settled their debate, 

But an impartial spirit showed, 
And didn’t take to either road, 


Had barely time 


a glance to throw 
At comrades 
tumbling 
in the snow, 
When toa 
sideling place 
they drew 
Where danger more 
fi apparent grew. 
Then followed soon 


a sudden pitch, 
And sleigh and load went in the ditch. 
Now every one began to find 
A chance to exercise his mind, 
For speedy action wins the prize 
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Some, rather than be counted out, 

At such a time, had crawled about 

Until they found a friendly brace 

Or rail that offered them a place; 

While disregarding pride and ease 

Some rode on rattling whipple-trees, 

And kept their seat through jolts and jogs, 
And sudden turns round stumps and logs, 
Content to be, as it would seem, 

At least the nearest to the team; 
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More rigged a board they chanced to tind, 
Which, like a rudder, reached behind, 

And formed a seat and teeter gay 
Unknown to makers of the sleigh. 

They circled round the country wide, 
And then commenced the homeward ride. 
But as they near the city drew, 

The road divided into two; 

Some thought the right-hand one the best, 
The left seemed better to the rest; 

And each one pulled, to reason blind, 
According to his turn of mind. 

Too many cooks around the pot 

Will spoil the broth, and doubt it not; 
Too many hands to reins applied 

Will surely spoil the finest ride. 


——Kitllin G 


But carried out the neutral plan 

And straight ahead between them ran. 

Now some pulled left, and more pulled right, 
While those who could not manage quite 
To reach the lines from where they stood, 
Gave free advice to those who could. 

But counsel was not worth a pin, 

For some fell out, and some fell in, 

And all that showed above the seat 

At sundry places were the feet, 


; 
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pelts ene pip, 


While those who took the outward fall 
Had all the field in which to sprawl, 
And seemed to strive to do their share 
In covering all the ground was there. 





But those who had the team to drive 
And to their duty were alive, 
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At such a time, you may surmise. 
Some grabbed the team without delay, 
And some began 

to right the sleigh, 
While others dug 

to bring to light 
Companions who 

had gone from sight. 
Thus was distress 

much quicker found 





Than are these lines 
I now compound. 
But as they had 
no time to spare 
To talk about 
the mishap there, 
They turned the team 
the proper way, 
And gained the road 
that nearest lay, 
And though the 
shaking up was bad, 
They thought 
the pleasant ride 
they had 
Did more 
than balance 
the upset 
Which at 
the forking 
road they 
met. 
Each horse 
Md again had found 
, its stall, 
Was watered, fed, 
rubbed down, and all 
Before the lagging 
winter day 
Beyan to drive 
the night away, 
Then through 
the fields and down 
the road 
Some rapid time 
the Brownies showed, 
While bright 
and brighter 
spread the glare 
Of morning as they 
scampered there, 
Till needed shelter 
came in view 
And secret haunts, 
that well they knew. 
Then Brownies found a place to hide, 
And chat about their splendid ride. 
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THE DAWN OF A HAPPY YEAR 


=~ OOD cheer, bright prospects 
~ and happy homes will 
never be so abundant as 
through the year upon the 
threshold of which we 
now stand together. A 
prosperous nation means 
ahappy people, and never 
have we, as a country, en- 
tered upon a year under 
brighter skies. The abundance in our wheat- 
fields will carry happiness into our homes. 
The distance from the land of the farmer to 
the most fashionable city parlor is not very 
great in America. In commerce, every in- 
terest is a spoke of the great national wheel. 
The line from the smallest shop-keeper, 
through the larger retailer, the wholesale mer- 
chant and the banking-house, to the National 
Treasury is a very direct one. It is a truth- 
ful saying that the small corner grocery re- 
flects the financial condition of a country. A 
national panic is first felt in the butcher-shop. 

And so it is in our individual lives. Every 
one of our actions finds its reflection in the 
life of some one else. No matter how hum- 
ble may be our surroundings, we have an in- 
fluence on some other life. Individual good 
cheer means general happiness. If we are 
bright we brighten our neighbor; the neighbor 
1s an emissary to the community, and thecom- 
munity, in turn, to the great world-at-large. 

Thus in the year before us we have it pretty 
much in our own hands. National advantages 
are ours; we need only supply the individual 
elements. The past is valuable only for the 
lessons it can teach; the present for its op- 

rtunities; the future for its possibilities. 
Whatever the past year may have meant to 
you make it dead history. But let the New 
Year be a living issue. With a big, fresh 
sponge, dripping with the clear water of for- 
giveness, wipe clean the slate of your heart. 
Enter the year with a kind thought for every 
one. You need not kiss the hand that smote 

ou, but grasp it in cordial good feeling, and 
et the electricity of your own resolves find its 
connecting current—which very often exists 
where we think it not. An ill-natured thought 
often makes us unhappier than the person to 
whom itis directed. I teeee mind isan elixir, 
and as are the spirits of the wife in the home, so 
will be those of the husband, who in turn will 
carry them into the outer world. Domestic 
happiness often colors commercial prosperity. 
The hearthstone is the corner of the counting- 
room. An unhappy wife makes a blue mer- 
chant. As we men live at home, so we work 
in the outer world. 

Therefore, to the thousands, yea, I may say 
the million and more of women to whom I 
speak with these words, let me say: Make the 
new year a happy one in your home; be 
bright of disposition, carry your cares easy ; 
let your heart be as sunshine, and your life 
will give warmth toall around you. And thus 
will you and yours be happy in eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety-two ! 
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Sin the last issue of the 


JOURNAL a 
England's famous 
women sent messages of 
Christmas cheer to our 
readers, so, forthisnum 
ber, some of the great 
men of have 
New Year's yreetings 
Thus, while the women closed the book of the 
old year, the men open the leaves of the new 


England 
written their hearty 


and with what grace and courtesy they per 
form their pleasant task our readers are best 


able to judge for themselves. 


CANON FARRAR’S TRIBUTE TO WOMAN 





| F it be true that “the corner-stone of the 

Commonwealth is the hearthstone,” how 
important is the work of every woman, even in 
that sphere of family life which many are 
tempted to despise as too narrow for their en- 
ergies. Every woman should, indeed, aim at 
doing good in wider regions of life,and should 
endeavor by the irresistible force of sweet and 
silent influence, if in no other way, to raise the 
whole tone of national thought and conduct, 
gut even if a woman, whether married or un 
married, be “ never heard of half a mile from 
home,” the purity and loftiness of her ideal, 
the devoted unselfishness of her life, may tell 
with immense and continuous power upon 
every member of her family. The bright 
invisible air produces effects more stupendous 
when no whisper of a breeze is heard than all 
the fury of the passing hurricane; and the in- 
fluence, conscious and unconscious, of thou- 
sands of women entirely unknown to fame, 
may go to the ennoblement of the moral be- 
ing of generations yet unborn. Men are, and 
ever will be, what their wives and sisters, and 
above all their mothers, tend to make them, 
by influence which begins with the cradle and 
ends only with the grave. 

Frepertck W. Farrar. 


THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY 





S the pupil in early youth, as the close 

. friend for forty years of my illustrious 
predecessor in the guardianship of a building 
us dear to the citizens of the United States as 
to the children of our common Mother Coun- 
try, | hope that the women of America will 
accept the good wishes for the coming year of 
one who knows how vast is their influence in 
shaping the ideal, in forming the character, 
and in moulding the history of the still youth 
ful nation which shares the birthright of aii 
the memories connected with the Abbey of 
Westminster. 

None whoenjoy the friendship of Arthur 
Stanley can forget how the closing years of 
one so dear to them were brightened by the 
kindness and hospitality which he received in 
his visit to the United States in 1878 from so 
many of those to whom, at your suggestion, I 
venture to send this brief but hearty New 
Year's greeting. G. G. BRADLEY. 


MR. RIDER HAGGARD’S CORDIAL WISHES 


he sending a New Year's greeting to the 
women of America, I must say that I do 
so very heartily. There are some who hold 
the sea in small repute, possibly because their 
own experience of it has not been happy. 
Others there be who extol it in terms so vast 
that the listener, if a mere man, departs won- 
dering why beings thus superior do not hasten 
to their rightful place, and more espec- 
ially to relieve his incapable shoulders of 
a share of the world’s labor. <A third old- 
fashioned party remains, and this writer be- 
longs to it, which thinks that Providence and 
Nature have mapped out the functions and 
sphere of women with sufficient accuracy, and 
that no efforts of either sex will suffice to re- 
move those eternal boundary stones. There- 
fore it is to the women who are content to be 
women that I send my warmest wishes—to 
those true women whose hope and happiness 
lies in their homes, and whose desire it is to 
rule, not at the polls, the markets, or in Con- 
gress, but in the hearts of men and children. 
May they be such as our mothers were: I can 
wish them no better. May they find love in 
their homes and infants at their knees, and, 
above everything, may they find religion to 
help them in their sorrows and to console 
them when all else fails. And, lastly. may 
they remember that theirs is the greatest of 
responsibilities, for they are the potters who 
mould the clay of character, and as they shape 
thechildso he shall be. And to those to whom 
such household burdens and rewards are de- 
nied, and who must struggle with men to win 
their daily bread, I give my New Year wish 
that the weight of work may be lifted from 
them by some more fitted to bear it, or failing 
this, that they may find strength for the un- 
equal fight, patience to persevere, and skill to 
gain the victory. - Riper Haaearp. 





number of 


AN ENGLISH AUTHOR’S TRIBUTE 





MERICAN women seem to me to be more 


4 earnest of purpose than those of Euro 
pean countries I have been told that this 
opinion arises from my having met only the 
best American womankind. Be that as it 


may,such is my impression, and I am glad to 
record it upon this occasion of sending a New 
Year line to the women of your country. 


Tuomas Harpy 


A HANDFUL OF PLEASANT WISHES 





\ AY your lovers become your husbands, 
4 and your husbands remain your lovers 
Muay you never be troubled by yearnings 
after the unattainable, nor feel called toa mis 
sion you are unable to fulfill; but may you 
find fragrance in the flowers that grow beside 
your pathway, and may your duties be your 
delights. 

May the laughing sweetness of your spring 
time, and the strong sunshine of your sum- 
merhood, make ripe agreat harvest of love for 
you to gather in the autumn of your lives, 
and, thus, may you have a Happy Year! 

JEROME K, JEROME. 


FROM ENGLAND'S WITTIEST WRITER 


V Y heartiest New Year's greetings to the 
pt fair daughters of Jonathan. What I 
wish them for the year 1892 is embodied in 
my answer to a beautiful American lady who 
one day exclaimed in my presence: “ How I 
do wish I were a man!” 

‘Madame,’ I replied,‘ You are 
much better as you are.” 

Do remain what you are, dear American 
ladies ; there is very little room for improve 
ment. Max O'RELL. 





ever so 


GREETING FROM CHARLES DICKENS’S SON 


WARM and heartfelt New Year's greet 
Z ing to the women of America from the 
son of one who, though dead, still lives, a 
loved and cherished fnend, in thousands of 
American homes 
God's blessing on the daughters and mothers 
of that great people who, hand in hand with 
Great Britain and Australia, must surely dom 
inate the world! CHARLES DICKENS 





SIR EDWIN ARNOLD’S WISH 


| WISH I were better able to fulfill your 
wishes by writing a message to the women 
of America 
What would I say about them as a class? It 





is very difficult, but since I must answer 
briefly, | would reply in the Persian word, 
Afrin; i.e. Allah make more like them!” 


Kpwin ARNOLD 


SIR MORELL MACKENZIE’S GREETING 


VYNICS are fond of declaring that the old- 

/ fashioned Christmas as described and 
perhaps alittle idealized by Charles Dickens, 
was, with all its boisterous good fellowship, at 
bottom nothing better than gluttony and in- 
temperance artfully disguised as Christmas 
virtues. Weare told that the whole thing is a 
relic of barbarism which is slowly but surely 
dying out among cultured people. I should 
be sorry if I thought this was true, for the cup 
of life does not, for most of us, so brim over 
with gladness that we can afford to lose 
one drop of innocent pleasure. Happiness is 
the most powerful of all tonies for the soul 
not less than forthe body, and I hold him a 
hater of his kind who would shut out even a 
single ray of joyful light from the dark places 
‘where men sip and hear each other groan.” 
Into the higher symbolism of Christmas I do 
not seek to penetrate here, but apart from its 
more sacred associations it seems to me to be 
above all other anniversaries in our calendar 
the festival of wholesome human mirth, human 
kindliness and compassion for suffering, 
human forgiveness and reconciliation. It is, 
or should be. a season of new birth—of re- 
kindling the dying embers of the finer feelings 
of our nature, of love for kindred and 
country, of charity andsympathy for all men, 
and even for our “ poor relations’ of the ani- 
mal world. ‘‘ Good-will to men” should not, 
of course, be reserved as a moral watchword 
for Christmas or the New Year Day alone; it 
should be our rule of conduct in our daily 
lives, but silently and without too much open 
profession. The holiday season is, however, 
the season for givingexpression to the senti- 
mentin every way in our power; for, as it were, 
renewing ouroath of allegiance to the sover- 
eignty of humanity, the appropriate time for 
our recognition ofall the duties to our brother 
men which it lays upon us. In this spirit I 
send all the readers of THe Lapires’ Home 
JournaL, and the members of every home, 
however humble, in the great American Com- 
monwealth, the heartiest of New Year's greet- 
ings. MoRELL MACKENZIE. 





MR. FROUDE’S GRACEFUL WORDS 





HAT am I that you ask me tosenda 

message to the ladies of America? 

Have I not found them everywhere witty, 

beautiful and delightful? And what more can 

I ask since I have not to pay their dress- 

maker's bills, except to wish for them a year 
of happiness and content during 1892? 

James ANTHONY Frovupr 


MR. YATES IS CERTAINLY GALLANT 


| AM GLAD of the privilege to send the 
kindest of regards and the heartiest of 
good wishes on New Year’s Day to the women 
of America from whom I received hospitality 
and kindness immeasurable, and who seemed 
to me to be in their own country even more 
delightful than they are here, where they are 
decreed irresistible. EpMuND YATEs. 





JANUARY, 1892 


WOMEN AS THE WORLD’S MINISTERS 





YLEASE express my hearty sympathy with 

the noble women in America who, in 
are advocating the 
cause of temperance purity ana religion and 
I hope that in the new year their fondest 
hopes may reach fruition 

I think it is generally to be regretted that 
the mighty influence of woman’s ministry 
should so long have been lost to the Church 
through prejudice. Eight hundred years be- 
fore Christ, the God, by Joel, said: “I will 
pour out my Spirit upon all flesh, and my sons 
and my daughters shall prophesy ;’’ women 
as well as men shall preach. On the day of 
Pentecost the apustles were gathered together 

with the women “and there appeared 
unto them cloven tongues, like as of fire, and 
it sat upon each of them;” on the women, 
therefore ; ‘‘and they were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other 
tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance ;"’ 
women, therefore, as well as apostles. And 
Peter said: “ This is that which was spoken 
by the Prophet Joel, “I will pour out my 
Spirit and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy NEWMAN HALL. 


public as well as in private 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON 


COMMEND to the women of America the 
example set to every woman by the 

Queen of England. 
THE Lorp MAyor OF 





LONDON. 


FROM THE COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN 





Ay S a most fitting conclusion to the galaxy 
4 of greetings printed above, it gives the 
editor great pleasure to publish the following 
message of holiday cheer from Her Ladyship, 
the Countess of Aberdeen, which arrived too 
late for 


the Christmas JouRNAL. One of the 


most charitable and lovely of English gentle- 
women, Lady Aberdeen is, likewise, one of the 
most earnest friends of American women: 


M OST gladly do I take advantage of the 
st opportunity, kindly given me by your 
editor, of expressing my most hearty good 
wishes to the women of America for Christ 
mas and the New Year. 

How would an American editor of a hun- 
dred years ago have been regarded who asked 
a woman of Great Britain to send a holiday 
message to the women of America? What a 
happy change has come over the spirit of the 
scene since those times. Nowadays, we in 
Kngland may claim to be allowed to rejoice 
with you that your forefathers refused to al 
low their freedom to be trampled on, that they 
proved themselves true sons and daughters of 
the race from which they sprang in cham 
pioning successfully the cause of liberty ; and 
you in America show, on your part, that you 
are not unmindful of the blessing bestowed 
on the heritage of a great and inspiring past, 
in the possession of which you and we may 
together pride ourselves. 

And canany thought make the old sweet 
Christmas message of “ Peace on earth and 
good-will to men” come home to our hearts 
with a renewed life and vigor more than the 
thought of all that this renewal of the recog- 
nition of the tie of brotherhood which unites 
us, and which has come in recent years to us, 
the two great branches of the English-speak 
ing race, may mean to the world? 

Already we are learning to know one an- 
other in a way never dreamt of by our par 
ents, and every year strengthens the bonds 
which are formed in the strongest way by the 
intermingling of the members of our great 
philanthropic and religious societies. You 
send us workers and speakers who give a 
fresh and stirring impulse to our work; and 
you welcome among you with a cordiality 
never to be forgotten our workers and leaders. 
We feel that much the same problems face us 
both in the old world and in the new; that we 
fight a common foe, that we serve a common 
Master, and that all our labors may be vastly 
forwarded if we make common cause and 
learn all that we can from another. What a 
grand new union is thus almost unconsciously 
being formed, and how magnificent may be 
its results! We pride ourselves on our coun 
tries and on our race; and yet I think we 
scarcely yet have a glimmering of the grand- 
eur of the vocation to which God has called 
us, the English-speaking people of the world. 
If we unite together in strenuous and stead- 
fast resolve that His will shall be done on 
earth, that His kingdom may come, who can 
withstand us? If ever a divine call was made 
manifest to any people in the world’s history, 
surely it isto us. And is it not also clear that 
on us English-speaking women rests much of 
the responsibility of whether we, as a race, 
obey that call? Are we using our influence as 
sisters, wives, and above all as mothers, to in- 
spire our children and those amongst whom 
we live, not only with an intense and patriotic 
pride and love for their own country, and de 
sire to serve her, but also with that greater 
ambition which comes with the sense of be 
longing to a race to whom the great Father o! 
all has entrusted in these later days, in large 
measure, the destinies of the world? All re 
membrances of past wrongs and present causes 
for jealousies and strife must keep away if we 
live in the remembrance of the greatness ot 
our mission, and the sacredness of our yoca- 
tion. And if I am not trespassing on the 
liberty which your editor has accorded me, I 
would pass on to you this Christmas message 
which is ringingin my ears, of how we women 
may help forward the redemption of the 
world by doing our utmost to bring up the 
rising generation with so passionate a desire 
for such a union of the heart of English- 
speaking nations all over the world as_ will 
enable them to go forward without a hin- 
drance to the accomplishment of God's grand 
purposes in and through them. 

IsHBEL ABERDEEN. 


JANUARY, 1892 
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“ Perhaps it may turn out a song, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon.” 


WHAT TO EXPECT FROM ME 
i pene {}Y YOU know—but of 


course you do; at your 
time of iife people 
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3. = a is quite a different 

S, = thing, that a sermon 
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the penitentiary is the 
sermon to preach to the congregation of the 
most fashionable church in America? Well, 
it is. And the little talk your superintend- 
ent made to the boys in the reform school is 
the very thing for the Sunday-school in which 
you are a teacher, and I expect it would do 
your class of girls ever so much good. You 
see, I have made a study of this thing for more 
years than you have been going to church, 
and I went into it more profoundly than ever 
before assuming charge of a special depart- 
ment in an able and influential journal. The 
result of observation has convinced me that 
the population of this world is made up 
largely of people. If that be the rankest 
heresy that ever broke up a church fair, I will 
maintain it, though I be cast out of the syna- 
gogue for it. 


wc: have traveled a great deal, and 


travel, as every one knows, corrects 
one’s judgment, enlarges one’s views, and 
broadens one intellectually. People who 


travel always say that to people who stay at 
home; then they quote a remark about pagan 
Rome from the guide book, and look 
“broad,” and stand quite still to let you ad- 
mire their breadth, which is sometimes a 
breadth that would look better turned, and 


would be broader measured lengthwise. But 
I have been about a goodish bit—doesn’t that 


sound English and traveled? Well, it is; it 
has been around the world and back several 
times before I got hold of it. I have traveled 
considerably, and ought to know, and really 
do know, a great deal; Iam afraid to tell you 
how much, lest you should feel too keenly 
your own narrow limitations. IT have been to 
Kickapoo ‘Town and Harker’s Corners; once I 
drove to Toulon, Stark County, and in all these 
countries I found searcely a living human 
being except people. People! why they're 
common as grass. Peoria County used to be 


full of them when [I was a boy. Tve seen 
hundreds of them; I suppose that is one 
reason why they never awe me any more. 


Great people—that is, people who look wise 
and talk buss, and lift their eyebrows, and say 
“Ah!” except at other times, when they say 
“Ah?” with a circumflex that fairly rans up 
and down your back; people who are afraid 
to walk very near the edge of the earth lest 
they should tip it over and slide off. I used 
to be afraid of these people, and take off my 
hat and say ‘Sir,’ and ‘*Maam,” to them 
But soon I observed that they were the same 
kind of people I had always known. Just 
like the man who kept store in Mossville, and 
the woman who run the church fairs out on 
Orange Prairie, and the girl who taught school 
at Richwoods. 


| ONCE met a real “lord.” He was the liv- 
ing image of Bud Jennison, who used to 
come to Peoria and hold auction sales of rare 
paintings by the old masters. I’ve seen him 
knock down a genuine Raphael, or a Paul 
Veronese, for two dollars and eighty cents, 
without the frame, that you couldn’t buy in 
New York to-day for five dollars. He was 
bald, too, the lord was. I was bitterly disap- 
pointed with him, but as I grew older I became 
reconciled to him, because J knew that neither 
peer nor auctioneer could help being people. 
Then I was introduced to a French nobleman. 
He was an ambassador of some kind; I forget 
just what his title was, that is, I don’t just 
forget it, but I can’t exactly spell it, in print. 
I can spell it easily enough in writing, where 
I can make all the letters alike, but it is dif- 
ferent in print. Well, I told him he reminded 
me so much of a friend, Hi Olmstead, who 
run a fish-boat down at Copperas Creek. He 
is dead now—the ambassador. I thoughtlessly 
spoke French in conversing with him, and he 
killed himself trying to understand me. It 
was my fault. I did not think that he hadn't 
heen here long enough to learn our French. 
Oe observing more and more that peopie 
b everywhere resembled people in other 
places, I fell into the habit of regarding all 
men and women as people. If I had my life 
to live over again, andif I have anything to 
say aboutit, I certainly won't, I think I would 
not go outside of Peoria County in my travels. 
They have about the same kind of people there 
you will find anywhere. A man who under- 
stands all the people in Peoria County can teach 
school anywhere. You understand, then, that 
when you come into thiscorner of the Jour- 
NAL, you are never to expect anything unusual, 
or especially adapted to any special class of 
people. Very well, then; we are glad to see 
each other. You are welcome; sit close to the 
door; there are no cushions on those pews, but 
you can sneak out if you don't like the ser- 
mon. That's why they come so much higher. 


WOMAN YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 


m3) HERE was a time, not a 
century ago, when women 
were considered a race of 
beings altogether differ- 
ent from men; when no 
woman could sharpen a 
pencil, tie a parcel or sing 
bass; when about the 
only out-of-door game 
it was calleda “ game” in 
bitter derision—in which 
young girls, between the ages of twelve and 
forty-two, were permitted to indulge, was a 
melancholy performance called “ grace-hoops.” 
Boys were sometimes compelled to assist at 
this lodge of sorrow, but only in case of a 
dearth of girls, and in the presence of the old 
folk, who had grown tired of playing “ Copen- 
hagen.”’ 

But now, woman can do anything she 
tries, even to singing bass in her own quar- 
tette of girls, so that weak man is a super- 
fluity in the choir. She has harnessed her 
grace-hoops tandem, and made a bicycle of 
them; she rows, she fishes, she shoots, inso- 
much that all men, and it may be that some 
game, fear her shooting (joke); she weareth 
her brother's hat, and his outing cap; his 
shirt front, his four-in-hand tie, and many 
things that are her brother’s. She is stronger 
than her mother, and can stand a great deal 
more rest; she is quite as happy, and far more 
independent. She hangs on to the strap in the 
street-car when her mother had a seat in the 
omnibus if every man rode outside in the 
rain. She gets jostled and pushed about in 
the crowd, when some bare-headed man, bow- 
ing low, used to make way for her grand- 
mother, With weary patience she stands in 
line at the ticket-office; woe is she if she 
presume on the privilege of sex to step in 
ahead of a man; she gets hustled back to her 
place. Much she hath gained by freedom ; 
somewhat, also, hath she lost. She cannot eat 
her cake and keep it. Still, if she didn't eat 
it, it would become fearfully stale, or some- 
body else would get it. And cake is only 
yzood to eat, anyhow. Scarcely would she ex- 
change her independence for deference and 
helplessness. Her loss is more in form than 
fact. Men are more unselfishly chivalrous 
toward her than ever their fathers were; but 
this hurrying age of gallop and gulp has 
trampled upon the deliberate grace and studied 
elegance of a lazier day, when men bowed 
lower and did less; when men abandoned 
loafing and went to work, they quit wearing 
lace at their wrists and rapiers at their side; 
they ceased to talk in blank verse, and con- 
versed in plain prose; they cut off their long 
ringlets, and the curling-tongs were dethroned 
by the clippers 





HER LOSS AND HER GAIN 


| N all these changes woman has had to yield 
something good for something better. 
* Woman’s sphere,” whatever that ever was, 
has almost disappeared, and our sister can 
claim searcely a place in the world’s work 
and thought that is exclusively her own. She 
has no monopoly in dressmaking and mil 
linery; the animal who used to make Rome 
howl every time he missed a shirt button is 
no longer dependent upon her for one item of 
his raiment. Oh, once in a while a man 
comes to town whose wife makes his panta 
loons and cuts his hair: but he is usually sent 
to jail for itand warned not to do it again. In 
some countries he would be beheaded, but in 
this Christian land the law is merciful. The 
* Poetess” should be laid away with the 
‘Female Seminary,” which in the back woods 


still lingers superfluous on the stage. “ Out 
west?” Yes; out west. And down east. Did 


you think all the backwoods were out west? 
You will run into them in the suburbs 
of Boston, a little way out of Washington, 
and around New York and_ Philadelphia. 
Also, right in town. We have, in the nation- 
al councils, a board of ‘“ Lady Managers,” al- 
though why there is no board of ‘Gentlemen 
Managers’’ does not appear. If this sort of 
thing should get fairly started, we may yet 
have a “Female Columbian Exposition,” 
which may the gods forbid. In these days 
when the fields of thought and labor for men 
and women lie so close together, are so often 
identical, a poet is a poet, and an editor is an 
editor. It is perfectly natural that Edward 
W. Bok should be the editor of Tue Laptes’ 
Home Journa, while Mrs. George Archibald 
is editor of “The Young Men’s Journal.”’ 
Woman has entered the bar, but there are no 
female courts in which she may practice female 
law. She stands in the pulpit, but there is no 
female gospel for a preacheress to proclaim to 
female sinners. She dresses almost as sensi- 
bly as the men, although she makes more fuss 
about it. When the wisdom of Chautauqua 
finds a tunie which the men threw away cen- 
turies ago, she hails it as a “discovery” in 
dress reform, and bids the world behold, ad- 
mire and wonder. We are ready to behold, 
willing to admire, but there’s nothing won- 
derful about it. Your grandfather wore one 
just like it at threshing time, and a very good 
raiment it was to keep him from making a 
porcupine of himself with wheat beards. 


SOME THINGS THAT HAVEN’T CHANGED 


A N Old Woman one day found a Rude 
ys Gir! sitting in her favorite Apple Tree, 
enjoying the delicate flavor of Stolen Fruit. 

fash Maid,” exclaimed the Old Woman, 
‘do you not know what happened to your 
Grandmother for eating Fruit without permis- 
sion?” And then, in soft and persuasive lan- 
guage, somewhat dislocated by the instability 
of a misfit Upper Set, the Old Woman kindly 
requested the Young Scapegrace to come 
down and receive the worst Trouncing she 
ever danced under. But the Rude Girl, who 
was one of the Tulu tribe, and could whistle 
tunes like a Boy, replied that it was yet sev- 
eral hours to Train time, and, beside, she was 
not going that way. ‘“ Then,’ said the Old 
Woman, for it was she, “if Soft Words have 
no effect upon you, I must resort to Violence.” 
So saying, she whistled in an asthmatic, sibi- 
lant manner for a Large and Ferocious Dog, 
which she said was kept unchained behind 
the barn. At this Dire Threat, however, the 
Rude Girl, who was well acquainted with the 
premises, and knew there was not an animal 
about the place except a toothless Cat, much 
older than the Woman, laughed in derisive 


accents, and started in on another Apple. 
“Oho,” quoth the Old Woman, “ You will 
not come down for threats? Then, your 


Bumps be upon your own Head.”’ With this, 
she gathered her apron full of stones, and pro- 
ceeded to bombard the Tree. The first stone 
went wide, and broke a window in the School- 
house over the way. The second described a 
reversed curve and smote the Cat, which was 
purring in the sunshine on the door-step. 
Taking deliberate aim at the Marauder, she 
fired a third stone, which met the School- 
Ma'am as she came running out to see what 
was the matter, and catching her under the 
trimmed side of her hat Grassed her. At this, 
the Old Woman shrieked and ran into the 
house, while the Rude Girl, overcome with 
Convulsive Laughter, fell backward from the 
limb, and dropping heavily to the ground, 
would have Broken her Back, had she not 
leaped so quickly to her feet to see if anybody 
was looking. Having assured herself that 
He was Not Looking, she burst into tears, and 
wept all the way Home. 

Moral—This fable teaches that with the 
Changed Condition of Things, and the altered 
Relations of the Sexes, in practical life, 
Woman still retains unimpaired many of her 
Superior Qualities. 


ADJUSTABLE NEW YEAR RESOLVES 


WILL get up and dress when the 
breakfast bell rings. 

1 will not complain when every 
thing goes to suit. me. 

I will treat my wife as politely 
as though she was a perfect 
stranger. 

I will strive to be more thonghtful for my 
own comfort, that others, seeing me happy, 
may also endeavor to be contented, and thus | 
will he a missionary for good. 

I will not spend so much money this year on 
the useless frivolities of Easter bonnets, spring 
wraps, and other vanities that draw the 
thoughts of my wife and daughters from 
better things. 

I will remember the poor if I have to make 
a memorandum to that effect every morning. 
The memory can be greatly strengthened by 
practice; it does not cost anything, and brings 
a pleasant glow to the approving conscience. 

I will endeavor to impress upon my family 
the duty of greeting, with cheerful voices and 
laughing faces, the father of a family when he 
returns home, wearied with the depressing 
cares and Jabors of a long business day. 

I will go out by myself oftener, in order 
that my family may enjoy the tranquil and 
improving pleasure of a Jong, uninterrupted 
evening in the quiet sanctity of a happy 
home, It will bea great sacrifice, but I must 
think of them first, 

I must be more unselfish, and take better 
care of myself that I may long be spared to be 
the joy and light of the home which it has 
pleased an appreciative providence to bestow 
upon one in every way worthy of the blessing 
so wisely ordered. 

I will pay my pew rent this year, if I have 
to deny myself a new overcoat, and my child- 
ren have to go without shoes. I feel that we 
have not heretofore sufficiently denied our- 
selves in little luxuries for the sake of main- 
taining a good appearance at church. In my 
luscious mellow mood I am beginning to 
think differently about it. 

I will be, in all things, an affectionate hus- 
band, a loving father, a good provider; and I 
will rear up a family that will love and re 
spect me, and render to me prompt and cheer- 
ful obedience, with perfect deference to my 
wishes and thoughtful regard for my comfort, 
or IT will break their backs in the attempt. 





THAT PECULIAR KIND OF SILENCE 
LFRED,” said Mrs. Lovidovie, “ you 
4 do not love me as you did in years 


gone by; you no longer call me pet names; 
you have ceased to coin new terms of endear- 
ment for me; years ago all the newspapers in 
the world could not have kept you from my 
side for one evening. In those happy days 
you were 

“T was a young grunted Mr. 
dovie, from behind his paper. 

“True! true! true!” sighed the neglected 
wife, “that’s just what I was going to say.” 
And a long time afterward she added, “ You 
are older, now.” 

And Lovidovie read the same paragraph in 
the paper over and over, and tried hard to 
think of something to say, and couldn’t just 
think of it right then, and so kept on think- 
ing, and thinking and thinking, and thinking, 
and wanted to peep over the paper and look at 
her, but was afraid she might be looking at 
him. And he couldn’t think of anything to 
say back until some time the following day, 
and then something told him it was too late. 


ass,” 


Lovi- 





II 


The 
Daylight 


Take off shade, take off 
chimney, apply the match, 
put on chimney, burn your 
fingers, put on shade, scorch 
it. No, no; nothing of the 
kind. Light your Daylight 
without removing shade or 
chimney and do it 
as quick as a wink. 


Send for our A B C book on 
Lamps 

Craighead & Kintz 
Barclay St., N. Y. 


OUR NEW TRAIN. 


We take pleasure in announcing 
that our line is now open 
for travel West 


Via OMAHA and LINCOLN 


and our Through Vestibuled Train is called 


“THE BIG 5S LIMITED.” 


It leaves CHICAGO daily 
at 10.00 p. m.; arriving at 
DENVER 7.40 a. m., COLO- 
RADO SPRINGS 7.30 a. m. and 
PUEBLO 9.15. 


Returning, this fast train is called 


Co., 33 











“The World’s Fair Special,” 


And leaves DENVER daily at 
8.10 p. m.; arriving at CHICAGO 
at 7.45 a. m. 


The New Route shortens our mileage to Denver very 
materially and the new trains are models for beauty 
and convenience, and leave and arrive at these great 
cities at hours practical for the tourist, and the right 
hour for the business man. 

Solid Vestibuled Trains are still run over our former 
lines via Kansas City and St. Joseph, and the elegant 
service heretofore given on these routes by “* The Great 
Rock Island” will continue. 


E. ST. JOHN, 
General Manager. 





JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
Gen'l Ticket and Pass’r Agt 


Paste This in Your Scrap Book. 
A Simple Menu 


FORA 


FAMILY DINNER. 


Chicken Soup (Cowdrey’s) 








Olives 


Broiled Tenderloin of Beef 


Cowdrey’s Succotash’’ 


Roast Quail with Watercress 
Celery Salad 
"Cowdrey’s Plum Pudding” 
Coffee 


Have You 








a Camerar 
IF NOT, EXAMINE OURS, 











E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 
591 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS ANI IMPORTERS OF 


PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTRUMENTS AND SUPPLIES. 


49 Years established in this line of business, 
Amateur Outfits in great variety, from $9.50 up. 


send for Illustrated Catalogue, or call and examine. 





The correct Writing Papers for 
society, foreign and every-day 
correspondence are 
BOSTON LINEN, 

BOSTON BOND, 
and BUNKER HILL. 

Superior in quality, moderate in 
price. If your dealer does not 
keep them, send us your address 
and we will forward you our com- 
plete samples free. 

SAMUEL WARD CoO., 
49 & 51 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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The purpose of this Department is to bring the members of the Order of The King’s Daughters 


and its President into closer relations by personal and familiar “ Talks” 


and“ Chats.”’ All letters 


from the “Daughters” bearing upon this one and special purpose on/y, should be addressed to 


Mrs. BOTTOME, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, and she will be glad to receive them. 


Please 


do not, however, send letters to MRS. BOTTOME concerning membership in the Order, or business 


communications of any nature. 


All such should be addressed direct to the headquarters of the 


order, 158 West Twenty-third street, New York city, and prompt attention will be given. 


HAPPY New Year to 
all! And it will be that 
to all who are determin- 
ed to look up and not 
down! A Happy New 
Year! Some of you will 
be happy in a subdued 
way; happy because at last you find yourself 
“Slow rounding into calm.” The years have 
been stormy with many of you, but the sea of 
life has become quieter, and there is a deeper 
meaning in ** Thy will bedone.”’ Then some of 
you will find this year the most blessed of all, 
for you “ will see your Pilot face to face when 
you have crossed the bar.” 


* 


AS WE ENTER UPON THE NEW YEAR 


N° I want my circle to come very close 

tome. You are very near my heart. I 
have earnest words to say to you, young and 
old, rich and poor, sad and gay. I think, dear 
ones, we ought all to take a broader outlook 
at the commencement of this New Year, and 
see how much more we can do to lighten the 
loads so many haveto bear. I wish the spirit 
that a dear little child of an intimate friend of 
mine showed this past summer in the White 
Mountains could cometo us. She had seen a 
very little girl “‘ favored ’”’ like herself, take a 
seat beside a poor little cripple and try to 
comfort her in herown little way. My little 
E— went back with her nurse to her mother 
and laid her head on her mother’s shoulders, 
and her tears fell fast over her sweet face as 
she said: “Oh, mamma, I have never loved 
like that!”’ Dear child, the Spirit of the 
Cross, the emblem of which she wore, was en- 
tering into her little heart. As the mother 
told me, I seemed to see that child grown to 
be a woman, andwhen I thought of her as 
having the love that would care for the unfor- 
tunate and relieve them, I joyed in our Creed, 
which simply means unselfishness. 


sy 


RESOLUTIONS CARVED IN SILVER 
Lye not think that at the commence- 


ment of this New Year, dear members 
of my circle, our real concern as a_ circle 
should be our love for humanity? I know in 
these five years of our life asa Sisterhood, it has 
dawned on us that we are really to do as our 
King did when He dwelt among us; that we 
are only to think of the Father’s will; that we 
are to “ go about doing good;” that we are to 
feed the hungry, visit the sick and tell them of 
the love wherewith they are loved. Iamglad 
that so many have a little secret connected 
with the Cross they wear. I was so interested 
ina dear girl whose father and mother had 
left her, and she wore the Cross to remind her 
of the cross she had determined to take up, 
because, as she said, she did not want to feel 
there was no family altar left. Afterward, 
when traveling in a foreign land, her maid 
noticed her Cross and asked her what it meant. 
She replied: “I donot think Lean tell you 
now.” “ How could I tell her,’’ she said to me, 
“it meant unselfishness and thoughtfulness for 
others when [ felt she must have seen the 
lack of them allin me.” Ah, as I looked into 
her face I knew her trying to be like Him 
had not been in vain. 


1 
WHAT SOME OF YOU HAVE DONE 

ND now, for fear I forget, I want to thank 
you for sending the means for those 
less fortunate than yourselves to get the little 
Silver Cross. How I wish it were possible for 
you to know the after-history of the Cross you 
1ave given. Maybe in the revelations of the 
future you will know. A friend of mine once 
said to me shethought the mansion was given 
us but the furnishing we did by our good 
works, and every good deed was perhaps a 
new picture inthe mansion we are going to 
enter by and by. If itis so, some people are go- 
ing to have beautifully furnished mansions, 
and some will be rather bare, but, after all, it 
is the friends who visit our houses here, or in 
the Beyond, that will make our homes the 
loveliest! One girl wrote me: “Is there just a 
little corner in your heart for me, lam so 
lonesome?’’ Dear child! she made me think 
of what George MacDonald said, ‘‘ that God 
had a place for each one in Himself, because 
he never made two alike, and if we did not 
occupy the room no one else ever could.” Do 
you not think it lovely that we have our own 
place in God? I do not think it strange, 
when one remembers God is like a mother. My 
mother had a place for each of us, and it al- 
ways seemed to me that the youngest hada 
peculiar place, and she left him her New Tes- 
tament when she died. So Christ said: “I know 
my sheep and am known of mine!”’ It is this 
feeling of personal relationship between God 
and the individual that makes our religion 
what itis. People do not hunger for formal 
theological systems; the food that nourishes 
the lonely heart is love; and love is a thing of 

valstionships. 





THE SUN BEHIND THE CLOUDS 
T OW, there is something very vital I want 
, to speak with you about at this 


time. You feel your imperfectness, you have 
grown so slowly, youare so very far from be- 
ing what you ought to be, that you are in 
danger of being discouraged, and I must try 
to save you from this. How can! get you 
to see that you will be sume day what vou 
want to be? Do, do keep thinking: “ Well, I 
shall not always be what I am now; some day 
Ishall be beautiful!” Every one of my circle 
must think this, He will make me the woman 
He wants me to be: the woman I long to be. 
I do not say how or when, but some time, 
somehow. Now, promise me you will think 
this. I know how disappointed you have 
been, I know all about the hot tears, and 
maybe some of you have said, * I shall never 
hope again.” Oh yes, you will, you will hope 
in the One that all the other friends meant. I 
am so sorry for some of you, life has been so 
hard, Yes, I know you have been crushed, 
but most everything has to be crushed to be 
made useful, I find. I cannot say L under- 
stand it, but ldo believe in a God of love, who 
loves everybody, even me, even you, Strange 
that on this glad day I turn instinctively to 
thesorrowiny, but I do. The glad ones do not 
need me as the sad ones do, and I have found 
out that there are many sad people who read 
THe Laptes’ Home Journar, and I servea 
Master who said “ He hathsent me to bind up 
the broken-hearted,” and who invited espe- 
cially the weary to come unto Him, So fam 
following Him if [ turn to those who need 


comfort most, 


THE DAWNING YEAR FROM THE SICK-BED 
rT\O the dear “ Shut Ins,” I wouldalso give a 

special New Year's Greeting! I want to 
give you a helpful thought at this happy New 
Year's time, when you are saying “ /f I was 
not ‘shutin’; Jf I could only go on errands 
of mercy.” 

The thought is this. Christ could not do 
when He was here on earth all He wanted to 
do, or felt He could have done under other 
circumstances. He had His limitations, but 
because He could not do all He wanted to do, 
He did not stop and do nothing. It is written 
* He could not do any mighty work because 
of their unbelief,’ but He laid His hands on 
a few sick folks. You see the lesson—do all 
you can, You are limited, that is true, but 
work close up to the limitations! Say: “If 1 
cannot leavethis rolling chair then | will do 
all Lean in this chair. If] cannot leave my bed, 
I will do all [ canin this bed.” Ifyou say, my 
hands are so drawn out of shape with the 
rheumatism I cannot do anything with them ; 
well, you can smile. You can be patient with 
those who care for you. You can contribute 
something, andin your case it will undoubt- 
edly be costly, and God will know how costly. 


As I write I am thinking of a beautiful 
“Shut In” who, as she savs, ‘‘ Sitsin the vine- 
yard.” And as [ think of all she does as she 


sits in her rolling chair, or lies in her bed, all 
the good work she keeps going, all the litera- 
ture she scatters, her work seems so vast. 

But you say, “she has money, and if I had 
money I could do good, too!’’ Well, Iadmit 
the wonderful works that only money can ac- 
complish, but it cannot do every thing. And 
many good works that will count in God’s sight 
can be done with little or no money. All 
that is needed is for you to have the sweet 
words said again of you, as He said of another 
woman—‘ She hath done what she could.” 

So I wish you dear “Shut Ins” a Happy 
New Year “In His Name.” 


> 


MY MOTTO FOR THE NEW YEAR 

LMOST my entire life I have taken a 
4 passage of Scripture to be, as it were, a 
motto for the year. Little did I dream I 


should ever have so many toshare my motto 
with as I have to-day, in this invisible circle 
that gathers round me now. The words I have 
chosen and which I give to you, embody 
the spirit of our order, and were uttered by 
our King—“I am among you as one that 
serveth.” If this thought takes possession of 
you, if you strive to live it out, your very pres- 
ence will be a service. There are people whom 
just to have around isa benediction ; but you 
may depend upon it those people are the un- 
selfish people! Hold this motto close to you 
at this New Year. “Iam among you as one 
that serveth.’’ Christ said it, let us say it; 
Christ acted it, let us act it! There is a hard 
battle before some of us, and it is just here; 
shall I be selfish or unselfish; shall I prefer 
my comfort or another's? I am sure, dear 
daughters, a great many of your troubles will 
disappear as your selfishness disappears. We 
have many circles with the name: ‘ Kindly 
Affectioned Circle:” let us have more circles 
called ‘In honor preferring one another,” or 
circles living up to that spirit. 

There are untold depths of joy in this spirit. 


Whittier has it in his Autumn Song. (How I 
wish every member of my circle, especially 


those who are approaching the autumn time 
of life would learn it by heart!) 
“ What matters, mine or another's day 


word Le said and life the sweeter made?” 





So the rig 
Let us, however, make it as sweet as we can. 
Let me repeat at the beginning of this New 
Year what I have said so often: Do not des- 
pise the day of small things. Do you know 
that the great organizations throughout our 
land for the removal of poor children from 
the heavy air of the city to the country grew 
out of an attempt of a single woman to save 
one dying baby ? Suppose she had said, “ I can- 
not saveall, why should I strive to save one?” 


+f 


BOYS AND GIRLS AS WORKERS 
GREAT poet once wrote: 


“ He prayetb best who loveth best. 
Both bird, and man, and beast.” 


A 


There has been formed in Boston a band 
called the “‘ American Band of Mercy,” the 
pledge of which reads: 

‘| will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” 

Here is a work the boys and girls of our or- 
der could be interested in, The founder of 
this band, Mr. George T. Angel, of 19 Milk 
street, Boston, says: “ Everybody, old or 
young, Who wants to doa kind act to make 
the world happier or better, is invited to ad- 
dress him.” Every boy or girl that possibly 
can should read * Black Beauty,” and get a 
copy of the little paper published in the in- 
terest of dumb animals. Here is real work 
for any circle of little boys: to spread these 
pledges among their playmates and compan- 


1ons. 
*f 


A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM 
| HLAVE learned so many lessons from my 
own children and the children of my 
friends, that I think I will tell some of them 
to you as we meet month after month, There 


are so many little children in our Order, and I 
am hoping that they will lead those who love 
them most tothe One who gave them the 
beautiful children, 

I looked one morning ata little girl as she 
went from her high chair to her father and 
asked him to stoop down. He did so, and 
she pinned the little bit of purple ribbon on 
his coat and said: Now, papa, you are one of 
the King’s Sons, aren’t you happy?”’? I knew 
he was happy he had such achild, andasilent 
prayer went up that hemight recognize his re- 
lationship to the Father. L noticed, when he 
left for business down town, he had the purple 
ribbon on which the child had put there. 

OV, what opportunities we have to plant the 
good seed of the kingdom in the hearts of the 
little children. I could fill this entire page in 
telling the beautiful things I have seen and 
heard from little children, 


ey 


HOW TO WORK I. H.N, 
AYONSTANTLY there come to me letters, and 
/ people callon me to know if we cannot 

relieve this and that case of distress. I step- 
ped into our office the other day and one of 
the clerks said to a lady ‘‘ Here is Mrs. Bot- 
tome, she will give you the information you 
desire.’ The lady told me of a poor, old 
woman who needed assistance, and asked me 
if | would see that she was helped. I fgund 
that the lady was interested in the case, so I 
asked her if there were any circles of the 
King’s Daughters in her church. She said 
she thought not. 
you to do isto call a circle around you, who 
will take the case of the old woman as their 
work. If they have no money then they can 
put their heads together to see how they can 
earn money, and young people are very in- 
genious; they will use their hands and make 
fancy articles, and havea sale, perhaps. The 
lady had never thought of that way of help- 
ing the poor, old woman, but she saw it all in 
less than five minutes, and thanked me, And I 
have no doubt the dear old soul is being taken 
care of. Form a circle for the need you see. 
I have to reiterate it that we have no money 
at the center, and all the circles have their 
individual work, but if you will take our 
idea and work it out, youcan doso much. And 
there are such splendid opportunities for do- 
ing. Iam often at my wits’ end to see how 
supply and demand can be brought together, 
and I could very soon go into the business of 
keeping an intelligence office. 


- 
WILL YOU UNITE WITH ME IN THIS? 

WANT my circle, which is becoming very 
large, to unite with me this New Year in 
reading the 13th chapter of Corinthians every 
Sunday, and then we shall have it to live on 
through the week. And I want you to take 
in the thought that there is in God the love 
for you, only infinitely greater, that in this 
chapter we are exhorted to have for onean- 
other. You need to think there is a love for 
you that “beareth all things, endureth all 
things,” and as you come more and more to 
realize His love, it will be easier for you to bear 
with others and hope for others. You will finda 
perfect outfit for your interior life and out- 
ward life for 1892 in this chapter. And it is 
fathomless ; you can never outgrow it. From 
month to month, wecan tell each other how 
much more it is becoming to us,and vou can 
so simplify it that the little children in your 
families and circles can be made to understand 
it, for little children as well as big ones have 

to learn to bear and endure. 

Your loving sister In His Name, 


10 PR 


Then I said, the way for | 
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‘Calendar for 1892 is 


Useful :—-Because it shows plainly the 
days and dates of each month 


and the moon’s phases. 


Lnstructive :—Because it contains Schu- 


mann’s celebrated Rules for 


Young Musicians. 


Beautiful :—Because the six sheets of 


card, each gx1r inches, are 
handsomely designed, litho- 
graphed in four colors, and 


bound together with silk cord. 





Should you want to buy a new piano or exchange 
your square piano for an upright, sometime, we will 
send you the Calendar if you will mention where this 
advertisement Was seen and enclose a two-cent stamp 
for postage. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


SELF=-PLAYING 








SYMPHONY. 


Imitates Flutes, Violins, Horns, etc. Anyone can 
operate it and obtain effects that no three artists could 
possibly do with their fingers. You can play most 
difficult music with ease. Simply work the Pedals 
and stops, the instrument does all the rest. Can’t tell 
you about it here. Our catalogue will explain, Send 
for it. Organs of every description. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Represented by the old-established dealers everywhere. 


PALACE 
ORGANS. 


Over 60,000 sold 
the 



















dur- 


ing last 20 years. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE LORING & BLAKE 
ORGAN CO., 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





/ 


High in quality. Beautiful designs and finish. 
Reasonable prices and terms, both wholesale and re- 
tail. You will do wisely to find out about these goods 
before buying others. Catalogues free. Address 


GEO, P, BENT, wanuracrures, CHICAGO, U, S. A. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 
29,000 SOLD. 


They combine ELEGANCE, DURABILITY, and 
MODERATE PRICES. Among the many other IM 
PROVEMENTS which they contain, are the PAT- 

ENT REPEATING ACTION, producing a touch as 
delicate as that of a Concert Grand Piano; the ° 
CAPO D'ASTRO BAR, which sustains that beautiful sing 
ing quality of tone, s0 wanting in most Upright Pianos 
the MOUSE PROOF PEDAL, which is an absolute pro- 
tection against mice gerne into pianos and making 
havoc with the felts. Sold on the most accommodatin 
terms. Delivered in your house FREE OF EXPENSE 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Old instruments taken in 
exchange. Catalogues and full information mailed free. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 
170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


SYMPHONION 


(Swiss Music Boz, 


PLAYS 1000 TUNES. 


Illust. Priee-List FREE. 








FRED. H. SANDER, 
IMPORTER, 
146 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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HEN these words are read 
the holiday festivities of 
another year shall have 
passed by, congratula- 
tions have been given, 
the Christmas trees have 
been taken down, or 
have cast all their fruit, 
vacations over, the chil- 
dren returned to school, 

the friends that came to 
™" spend the holidays have 
gone in the rail-train, and the Christmas of 
the year 1891 shall, like unto the year itself, 
be a thing of the past. With the old behind 
us, we look at the child before us! 


* 


THE CHILD--1892. 


Noes us can tell what the child will 
L be. Thatit will have an eventful fu- 
ture is assured. It will be a year of mirth 
and a year of sadness, a year of prayer and 
supplication. It will laugh, sing, weep, grow 
and die! The old year died in giving birth to 
the new, as the life of Jane Seymour, the Eng- 
lish queen, departed when that of her son, Ed- 
ward VI, dawned. The old year was a queen 

the newisaking. The grave of the one 
and the cradle of the other are side by side, 
At such a time, on the threshold of another 
year, we review, we wonder and we contem- 
plate; only a genius at stupidity does not 
think at such a time. To many of us the 
year of 1892 will be a memorable one. The 
spring grass may be cleft by the spade to let us 
down to our resting-place; or while the sum- 
mer grain is falling to the sickle we may be 
harvested for another world; or while the 
autumnal leaves are flying in the November 
gale we may fade and fall; or the driving 
sleet may cut the faces of the black-tasseled 
horses that pull us out in our last ride. It 
may be the yearin which our body and soul 
part—the year in which for us time ends and 
eternity begins. All other years as nothing; 
the yearin which you were born, the year in 
which you were married, the year in which 
your child died, the year in which your 
mother or father died—all of them of less 
importance than the last year of your life. 
Fifteen hundred and forty-six was a memor- 
able year, because in it Luther died; eighteen 
hundred and twenty was a marked year, be- 
cause in it Benjamin West died; eighteen 
hundred and fiftv-two was a marked year, 
because in it Wellington died; eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six wasa marked year, be- 
cause in it Hugh Miller died. But what are 
these years to usin comparison to the year of 
1892, if it shall prove to be the year in which 


we shall die? 
a 
MAXIMS FOR THE NEW YEAR 
| DO not point out this fact to you that you 
shall this year be mournful. Make it the 
best year of all your life—the brightest, the 
happiest and the best. Imbue your heart with 
the freshness of the morning, your soul with 
the sparkle of the dawn. Resolve by good 
deeds and thoughts to make this the most 
triumphant year of your life. As a series of 
short maxims to carry with you through this 
year, let me give you these: 
Make every day begin and end with God. 
Be content with what you have. 
Have a hearty, joyful family altar in your 
domestic circle. ; , 
Fill your home with as much good reading 
and bright music as your means will allow 
Think ill of none, but well of all. 
If fortune favors you, think of others. 
Don’t sham; be real. 
Keep busy and you will keep healthy. 
tespect all sacred things. 


Love God. 
— 
BELIEVE THESE THINGS WITH ME 

FPYHAT Jesus is the day-spring from on 

high—the perpetual morning of every 
ransomed spirit. What if the darkness comes! 
Jesus is the light of the world and of heaven. 
What though this earthly house does crumble! 
Jesus hath prepared a house of many man- 
sions; Jesus is the anchor that always holds; 
Jesus is the light that is never eclipsed; Jesus 
18 the fountain that is never exhausted; Jesus 
is the evening star, hung up amid the gloom of 
the gathering night. No matter what troubles 
may befall you, what ills or dangers may 
2ome to you, in Christ you are safe. Oh, my 
reader, place yourself under the wings of 
the Almighty; however wandering, however 
weary, however troubled, come under the 
Wings of the Almighty; however ragged, 
however wretched, there is room enough under 
the wings—under the broad wings of the Al- 
mighty for you! Oh, what a gospel! So glori- 
ous, SO magnificent in its provisions! I love to 
write of it to you! It is my life to preach it! 
It is my heaven to teach it! 
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THE BEAUTY OF FROSTED HAIR 

\OME very good women [ know have a way 
W of getting irritable when the silver pene- 
trates into their hair, and perhaps some of 
those to whom I write havethe same feeling. 
Whimsical fashion, I notice, changes its mind 
very often as to which is the best color for the 
hair. The Romans sprinkled theirs with 
silver and gold. Our ancestors powdered 
theirs white. Human custom decides this and 
decides that; but God declares that He likes 
“The hoary 


righteousness.’ Indeed! is there anything 
more beautiful? Alas! for those who will not 
take the adornment, and who swear by all the 
dyes of the apothecary that they will not have 
it. Nevertheless, my dear woman, let me tell 
you that the greater part of humankind look 
upon gray hairs as a crown of glory. It is 
beautiful in the church, it is beautiful in the 
home, it is beautiful at the wedding, it is 
beautiful at the burial. 


ps 

WHAT FASHION DOES FOR ITS DEVOTEES 
\ HEN a woman listens to what color 

fashion dictates shall be her hair, she 
gives ear to an element in our modern life that 
is making society more and more insincere 
every day. I sometimes stop to marvel what 
this element called “fashion”? has done, 
Through its teachings its devotees are made so 
insincere that you scarcely know when to be- 
lieve them and when not. They ask you to 
“come and call,” and you do not know 
whether or not they really want you or not, 
When they send their regards, you do not 
know whether it is an expression of their 
heart, or an external civility. One learns to 
take almost everything said by these people at 
a discount. Word is sent, ‘* Not at home,” 
when they are only too lazy to dress them 
selves. They say “the furnace has just gone 
out,’ when in truth they had no fire in it all 
winter. They apologize for the unusual barren 
ness of their table, when they never live any 
better. They deery their most luxurious enter- 
tainments to win a shower of approval, They 
apologize for their appearance, as though it 
were unusual, when always at home they look 
just so. They would make you believe that 
some nice sketch on the wall was the work of 
a master painter. “It was an heirloom, and 
once hung on the walls of a castle; and a 
duke gave it to their grandfather.’ People 
who will lie about nothing else, will lie about 
a picture. On a small income this “ Fashion ”’ 
practically teaches us that we must make the 
world believe that we are affluent, and our life 
becomes a cheat, a counterfeit, and a sham. 


a 
TO THOSE IN SICKNESS 
ANY in sickness write to me. They seem 
1 to feel that God is singling them out to 
bear the ails of the world. My friends, but 
few of us are entirely well. Not 
ten is thoroughly sound in body, and this is 
no exaggerated statement. The vast majority 
of the race are constant subjects of ailments. 


There is some one form of disease that each of 


us is peculiarly subject to. One has a weak 
side or back, the other is subject to headaches, 
or faintnesses, or lungs easily distressed, _ It 
would not take a very strong blow to shiver 
the golden bowl of life, or break the pitcher 
at the fountain. Many of you have kept on 
in life through sheer force of will. You think 
no one can understand your distresses Per- 
haps you look strong, and it is supposed that 
you are ahypochondriac, They say you are 
nervous—as if that were nothing! God have 
mercy upon any man or woman that is nerv- 
ous! Attimes you sit alone in your room. 
Friends do not come. You feel an indescrib- 
able loneliness in your sufferings; but God 
knows; God feels; God compassionates. He 
counts the sleepless nights; He regards the 
acuteness of the pain; He estimates the hard- 
ness of the breathing. While you pour out 
the medicine from the bottle, and count the 
drops, God counts all your falling tears. As 
you look at the vials filled with nauseous 
draughts, and at the bottles of distasteful tonic 
that stand on the shelf, remember that there 
isa larger bottle than these, which is filled 
with no mixture by earthly apothecaries, but 
itis God’s bottle, in which He hath gathered 
all our tears. God keeps a tender remem- 
brance of all our sicknesses. To every sick- 
bed in the universe would I sav: Be of good 
cheer, dear sorrowing heart, this world is not 
only of pain. As you suffer now, so shall you 
rejoice hereafter. Do not allow yourself to 
grow disconsolate. As the night comes, 
cometh the morning, and as the most violent 
rain-storm is followed by glorious sunshine, 
so shall all the sick-beds of this world be trans- 
formed intothrones of gold. We are here but 
for a little while, and we help to make that 
time pleasant just in proportion as we keep 
our spirits buoyed up. 
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HELP YOUR MINISTER TO PREACH 

|* is astonishing how dull religious au- 

. diences, asa rule, look! In lecturing halls 
you see people with eyes wide open, nudging 
each other, and nodding to the sentiments 
offered. In prayer-meetings the same people 
look dull; they cultivate the dull look; they 
have an idea that to be devotional they must 
look sleepy. A brother gets up to talk, and a 
father in Israel puts his head down on a cane, 
and a mother in Israel her head on the back 
of the seat in front of her, and another looks 
up to the ceiling and seems to be counting the 
cracksinit. Now, when your minister gets 
up to preach, look at him. There is inspira- 
tion in the human eye. Many a time I have, 
through pressure of other work, gone into the 
pulpit with little to say, but in the upturned 
faces of the people I have seen twenty ser- 
mons, and the only bother was to know which 
I should preach. 
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WOMEN AND THE MODERN NOVEL 

JYEOPLE constantly write to me and ask: 
“Do you believe in women reading 
novels?’’ My friends, it all depends upon the 
novel. Some novels are exhilarating, but a 
greater percentage of them seem to me to belong 
more to the literary men and women of the 
past than of the present. Some of our modern 
novels are appalling in their influence. But 
as one young girl writes me: ‘The heroes are 
so adroitly knavish, and the persons so be- 
witchingly untrue, and the turn of the story 
so exquisite, and all the characters so enrap- 
turing, I cannot quit them.’’ My sister, you 
can find styles of literature just as charming 
that will elevate and purify, and ennoble, and 
Christianize while they please. The devil does 
not own all the honey. 
good books coming forth from our publishing 
houses that leaves no excuse for the choice of 
that which is debauching to body, mind and 
soul. Goto some intelligent man or woman 
and ask for a list of books that will be 
strengthening to your mental and moral con- 
dition. Life is so short and your time for im- 
provement so abbreviated, that you cannot 
afford to fill up with husks, and cinders, 
and debris. In the interstices of business 
that young man is reading that which will 
prepare him to be a merchant prince, and 
that voung woman is filling her mind with an 
inteiligence that will yet either make her the 
chief attraction of a good man’s home, or give 
her an independence of character that will 
qualify her to build her own home and main- 
tain it in a happiness that requires no augmen- 
tation from any of our rougher sex. That 
young man or young woman can, by the 
right literary and moral improvement of the 
spare ten minutes here or there in every day, 
rise head and shoulders in prosperity and 
character and influence above the loungers who 

read nothing or that which bedwarfs. 
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PURITY IN HAUNTS OF INIQUITY 


{AN you tell me why a Christian woman 

/ going down among the haunts of in- 
iquity on a Christian errand never meets with 
any indignity? I stood in the chapel of Helen 
Chalmers, the daughter of the celebrated Dr. 
Chalmers, in the most abandoned part of the 
city of Edinburgh, and I said to her as I looked 
around upon the fearful surroundings of the 
place: ‘Do you come here nights to hold a 
service?”? “Oh, yes,” she said. ‘‘Can it be 
possible that you never meet with an insult 
while performing this Christian errand?” 
“Never,” she said, “never.” That young 
woman who has her father by her side walk- 
ing down the street, an armed police at each 
corner, is not so well defended as that Chris- 
tian woman who goes forth on gospel work 
into the haunts of iniquity carrying the 
Bibles and bread. God, with the arm of his 
wrath omnipotent, would tear to pieces any 
one who should offer her indignity. He would 
sminite him with lightnings,and drown himwith 
floods, and swallow him with earthquakes, 





and damn him with eternal indignation. 
Some one said: “I dislike very much to see 
that Christian woman teaching those bad 


boys in the mission school. I 
have her instruct them.” said another 
man. ‘*T am afraid, too.” Said the first: “I 
am afraid they will use vile language before 
they leave the place.’ “ Ah,” said the other 
man, “Tam not afraid of that. What I am 
afraid of is that if any of those boys should 
use a nasty word in that presence the other 
boys would tear him to pieces and kill him on 
the spot.” 


am afraid to 


“So”? 








GIVES a GENUINE OXFORD TEACHERS 
BIBLE, Containing, 1450 Pages, and 
measuring open, flaps included,7xI1 inches, 
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THE GREAT MEDICINAL 
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IMPERIAL GRANUM is prized equally in the 
nursery and in the sick-room. It holds a high 
place among made-foods AND DESERVES IT.— 
**Marion Harland,’ The Home Maker, N. Y. 








The fact is absolutely unquestioned that 
during the thirty years that Imperran GranumM 
has been manufactured as a food for children 
and invalids, it has saved thousands of lives 
not only of children but of infirm, aged and 
delicate persons who have required and sought 
nourishing and strengthening diet.—The In- 
dependent, New York, March 26, 1891. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM is unexcelled as a dietetic 
preparation, supplementing most effectively 
the treatment by physicians of weak and irri- 
table stomachs of young and old alike. It 
has been used by the writer’s family for the 
past twenty-five years with the most excellent 
results. An instance of its restorative quali- 
ties came recently to the writer’s hnowledae in 
the case of a clerical friend who was greatly 
reduced by a severe attack of dysentery and 
unable to retain or assimilate any food but 
IMPERIAL GrANUM, to which he ascribes his 
full and rapid recovery. It is a perfect food 
for infants and invalids, children and conval- 
escents, adults and the aged.— The Churchman, 
New York, October 17th, 1891. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM.—There is one dietetic 
preparation that goes on in the even tenor of 
its way, always a popular food with the doctor 
when no other one can be, or will be, retained 
on the stomach. It is carefully prepared, 
never disappointing, always a valuable aid to 
the busy doctor. Easily assimilated, with the 
greatest possible amount of nourishment, com- 
bined with the minutest amount of labor in 
its digestion, IMPERIAL GRANuM stands to-day, 
without a rival, in the room of the sick or 
convalescent. While good for children in all 
the varying periods of their existence, yet its 
strongesth old is in the sick room, where either 
adult or little one needs a soothing, sustaining 
diet with the least amount of physical effort 
for its digestion. — W. C. Wile, A.M., M.D. The 
New England Medical Monthly, Dec.,’90. 


Sop By Drucaists. Shipping Depot, 
JOHN CARLE & SONS, - NEW YORK. 





Save discom- 
Ingrowing nails, corns, 
bunions, hot and cold feet are often caused by 
crowding the toes into the pointed end of the 
old-style stocking. Waukenhose allow 
toes their natural positions. 


The New Shape in stockings. 
fort and darning. 


the 
The big toe hav- 


ing room enough stays inside. Would you 


like an illustrated price-list free? 
Waukenhose Co., 76 Chauncey St., Boston. 


“A dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 
This Ladies’ Solid French Dongola Kid But- 
_ ton Boot sent, prepaid anywhere 
in the U. &., on receipt o 
Money-order or Postal note for 
$1.0. Equals every way the Boots 
sold in all retail stores for §2.50. 
We make this Boot ourselves,— 
therefore we quarantee the fit, 
style and wear, and if any one is 
not satisfied, we will refund their 
money or send another pair. 
Common Sense and 
Opera Toe, widths C, D 
and KE, sizes, 14 to &, in 
half sizes. Send your size, 
we will fit you. We pay 
ex pressage. 

Dexter Shoe Co. 
299 
Devonshire 
Street, 
Boston, 
Mass. 
To Dexter Shoe Co.—I received the shoes yesterday, 
and must say that Iam more than pleased with them. 

My wife says they are a perfect fit. 
W. F. BOLDUC, Old Mines, Mo. 
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a‘ Artistic Dwellings.” 


A COTTAGE FOR $1200. 

A new book, just out Nov.1,1891, 105 pages 

8x 9%inches. Has 50 designs for houses cost- 

ing from $650 to $10,000. The latest ideas in 

house building are illustrated here. Sent post 
paid for $1.00. 

FRANK P. ALLEN, Architect, 
Houseman Block. Grand Rapids, Mich 
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you get, coined before 1878, and 
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list. Shows the highest ad WANTED 


id. W. Vox BERG 
Sourt St., Boston, Mass. 
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This Department is conducted and edited by RUTH ASHMORE, who cheerfully invites questions 
touching any topic upon which her young women readers may desire help or information 


Address all letters to RUIH ASHMORE, care of THI 


NOTHER year has come 
and we can wish each 
other all joy and hap 
piness for the future 





though wouldn't it be 
just as well to vive a 
little thought to the 
past? Go olf, my dear 
girl, by yourself and 
decide whether the old 
year has taught you 
anything that will be 
of service in the new year. Make up your 


mind to bury all the petty, mean feelings, to 
forget all the injuries done you, and to forgive 
all the unkind words spoken or written. Make 
up your mind that you are going to try in the 
coming year to speak only golden words, for 
then you may be sure the echo will be only 
golden deeds. Make up your mind to be as 
cheerful and as hopeful as possible and not to 
allow yourself to get into the habit of think 

ing the worst rather than the bestof every 

thing. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE NEW YEAR 
F one closes one’s ears to evil speaking, one is 
very aptto forget to ever say the evil word 
one’s self. When trouble comes, know where 
to go, and if only you bury yourhead in your 
hands and think ** God help me,” be sure He 
will, notjust perhaps in the way that you ex 
pect, but certainly help will come unto you. I 
wish that every one of you would write in the 
back of your Bible or Prayer Book what is 
written in the back of a little old Book of 
Prayer; the writing is faded, for it was written 


in 1878 by a young girl who is now dead. 
This is it: “Go to Him with your sins 
upon your head, and ask Him to take 
them away. Tell Him all that is in your 


heart, tell Him all your hope is in Him, that 
there is nothing else but His forgiveness that 
can do you any good. He will not doubt you, 
He will not misapprehend you. He 1s as in 
finitely true and just as He is kind. His favor 
is better than life itself. Once make that 
yours and you will not mind the rest. You will 
not mind coldness and suspicion and miscon 
struction. It will hardly pain you that no one 
else knows your heart if He does. Ask Him 
for forgiveness and your share of happiness 
ask Him for it on your knees, and He cannot, 
will not, send you empty away. He has never 
failed them that seek Him yet. He will not be 
gin with the last. the weakest of His flock.”’ 
Now, that tells what I mean, and to it [ add 
“God bless every one of you and give you all 
a Good and Happy New Year.” 


THE GIRL WITH A WISH 

oe is many in number, and she keeps on 
b asking and asking the same thing. She 
says: “How can I make myself popular?” 
The girl who has the mere desire for popular- 
ity, who doesn’t care whether she only creates 
a pleasant impression and is then forgotten, is 
making amistake. Shereally wishes something 
more than this, and in asking how she will be 
eee she means how shall | get friends, and 
10W shall [ keep them. The getting of friends 
is often a mere accident. You meet somebody 
who pleases you, visits are interchanged, a 
pleasant acquaintance is made, which ripens 
into a friendship. 

Now, to keep your friend. First of all, it is 
necessary that you should learn her peculiar- 
ities as she must learn yours, and that you 
respect them. Next, that you never permit 
yourself to speak of or listen to any disagree- 
able words about her. If you are in doubt as 
to some speech she has made, or some action 
of hers, go to her and ask her what she means. 
No friendship will last that has not candor for 
its corner-stone. Small deceits, petty lies, will 
make enemies of friends, and will cause more 
than just merely you two to be unhappy. 
Sometimes, for reasons they best understand, 
two friends separate to see nothing more of 
each other ; then comes the trial. If you ever 
were a friend you will be able to keep quiet as 
to the weaknesses of your old friend, to re- 
member that the confidence given when you 
were close together is to be respected more than 
ever now. Nogirl ever got a friend by telling 
of the affairs of those who have been her 
friends. I don’t know that I have answered the 
question of how to be popuiar, but I have just 
said a few words here and there about making 
and keeping a friend. And after all friend- 
ship, like love, is the one thingin this world 
that money can’t buy. 


ARE SOME OF THESE YOURS? 

A RE those ugly ill-tempered words spoken 

so sharply really yours? 

Are those rude habits of whispering, of us- 
ing slang and of continual lack of quietness 
yours? 

Are those dreadful habits, of impertinence 
to your parents, of lack of consideration for 
others and of untidiness yours? 

Are the rough ways, the screaming voice, 
the silly chatter and the offensive stares 
yours? 

If they are, take my advice, carry them out 
to the great sea of oblivion and drop every one 
far down into its depths. 


LaDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa 


FRIENDS MADE IN A DAY 

N passing along the wayside you girls are 
very apt to pick up a friend here, and an 
ucquaintance there without much thought as 
to whether they are desirable ones to have or 
not. You are prone, especially you clever 
virls, to laugh at conventionalities and to say 
you will know who you please and when you 
please. This sounds very independent, and 
you think very fullof knowledge, but it’ only 
shows just what an inexperienced girl you are, 
Friends cannot be made in an hour or a day, 
and the undying affection announced afte: 
that time is as likely to curl up and fade away 
like the Morning-Glories. There are a great 
many women in this world who are charming, 
interesting, who look beautiful and who make 
you have a pleasant time, but these are not 


always the who should be 


women your 
frends. It's a great temptation—this having 
a good time. IL want it and so do you, my 


dear, but we must each be a little careful in 
the choice of our associates in the good time 
Difficult? Not if you have a mother to give 
you a word of advice. But if you haven't, 
and if there is no one to warn you against the 
woman you ought not to know, I very much 
fear that your lesson will have to come from 
experience Having had that, do not put 
yourself in a position to let it happen again, 
You possess an intangible something when 
you meet the wrong woman that tells you to 
beware of her, and this is what you ought to 
obey. Be polite and pleasant to everybody, 
but remember that a friend becomes one grad 
ually, and surely that friendship cannot spring 
up in a night; only weeds do that and all 
they deserve is to be cut down in the morn- 
ing. 


A RICH MAN’S THOUGHT FOR GIRLS 
6 le IK worth of five minutes, of ten minutes, 

ofhalfan hour oreven of an hour, is often 
underestimated, for so much can be done or 
learned in a very little time. Some time the plea 
is “ I don't know how the time goes because I 
haven’t got a watch,” and this lack of a watch 
is something I want to tell you about, Mr, 
George W. Childs, who has, more than any 
other man in this country, interested himself 
in the education of women, the education in 
more senses than one, for he is having them 
taught how they may support themselves, 
gives a prize every year at Bryn Mawr College. 
When he thought of this a medal came natur- 
ally to his mind; then he remembered that ex- 
cept as souvenirs they were of very little use, 
being worn for awhile and then put away, per- 
haps occasionally exhibited. So with great 
wisdom, Mr. Childs decided that a little gold 
watch ‘warranted to keep good time and sus- 
pended from a suitable chain would, after all, 
he the wisest thing to give, and so this is what 
the Childs’ Prize at Bryn Mawr College is. It is 
worth working for, because telling you of your 
exertions in the past, it encourages you to 
make fresh ones for the future. And then, 
too, the quiet little tick-tick reminds you con- 
tinually that time is flying away and that you 
mustn’t let it get the best of you. The minute 
hand says, ‘‘ Makethe most of me;” the hour 
hand says, “ How have you filled up the time 
since I last touched a figure ?"? Wouldn'tit bea 
yood thing if in more colleges the sensible 
watch, with its practical suggestions, took the 
place of the useless medals ? 


IN A GIRL’S OWN ROOM 

SS IMEBODY once said, ** Show mea woman's 
bedroom and I will tell you what she is 
like.’ It is natural for every girl to want her 
own little nest to look as pretty as possible, 
and I wish I could encourage herin this. Let 
her learn to have around her the books that 
are really hers, the photographs of her special 
friends, the little bits of bric-a-brac which she 
has picked up here and there and which were 
given her at Christmas-tide or on her birthday. 
Put all these where they will show at their 
best, and do not be afraid of furnishing even 
your bedroom with too many books or pic- 
tures. Remember though, that it is your 
bedroom and that you must leave sufficient 
space to move around, to dress and undress; 
and that you must not lumber your dressing 
table with trifles of no moment, when you 
want the room for your brushes and the 
numerous boxes and bottles that hold your 
toilette belongings. An overcrowded bed-room 
is a horror and an inconvenience. Have one 
or two big easy-chairs, with a view not only 
of the comfort of to-day, but of the time when 
it is possible you may be a bit of an invalid, 
and want a comfortable chair to enshrine 
you. These chairs need not be richly up- 
holstered ones, but instead of rattan or wood 
made delightful with great big soft cushions, 
luxuries, by-the-by, that, when bought, are 
rather expensive. However, the girl who is 
making her room look pretty can beg one or 
two pillows, not in use, from the household 
store, and covering them with gay silk wrought 
over with embroidery silk and tinsel thread 
can have them to look as rich as those gotten 
at the smartest upholsterer’s. 

Now, my dear girls, think this over, and 
make your nest as pretty as a girl’s bedroom 
should be. Spend a reasonable amount of time 
on its furnishing, and you will not regret it. 
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[Under this heading I will cheerfully answer 
each month any question I can, sent me by my 
girl readers—RUTH ASHMORE.| 

Dot—I cannot recommend any depilatory 

WaAKNEK-—I think all desserts made 
come under the heading of pastry. 


D. V.—A pretty shade of golden-brown, 
mings of velvet and écru lace, will 
house dress. 


with a pie crust 


with trim 
make #« dainty 


A SCHOOL GIKL The only way to prevent black 
heads coming is to take especially good care of your diet 
to exercise regularly and to bathe with great care 


A KeabvER—The engagement ring is worn on the 
third tinger of the left hand; it is laid aside during the 
marriage ceremony and assumed afterward as « guard 
to the wedding ring 


«(. M.S.--It is useless to attempt to make 
giving music lessons unless 
slight Knowledge of music 
you a competent teacher 


M. A. H.-—-Cocoa butter is frequently used in massage 
us it is especially good for the skin, whitening and hea! 
ing it. In using benzoin, throw just enough in the water 
to make it turn amilky hue 


a“ living at 
you are a fine pianist 
is not suflicient to make 


s. J.— Put the cocoa butter on your eyebrows at night, 
letting it remain on until morning, and keep up this 
treatment until you see some sign of growth, which 
should be within @ month’s time 


SWEET SixTeKEN~ For my own part, I do not ap 
prove of boys and girls going to school together > but as 
4a great many people differ from me in this respect, J 
can only express it as my opinion. 


VIVIAN—Tea and coffee are not supposed to promote 
the beauty of the complexion. If you are interested in 
the other questions asked, suppose you write to Mrs 
Mallon herself for the information. 


NEW SUBSCRIBER-—If it is not late in the evening 
and your family are acquainted with and like the young 
man, there will be no impropriety in asking bim to come 
in when he has been kind enough to escort you home. 


ELLEN—A Russian bath is one of vapor, where from 
the extreme of hot vapor a cold scrubbing is given 
one, and a thorough spray and shower bath is taken. 
The Russian bath at once whitens and makes firm the 
skin. 


FLORENCE K.—When a gentleman is presented to a 
lady she does not rise; she simply bows, unless, indeed, 
she is his hostess. It is not necessary for her to rise 
when she bids good-night to him The hostess should 
always rise 


X. ¥. X.— The twin sisters would have one card for 
formal visiting on which should be engraved, “The 
Misses Giordon ;"” while each should have another for 
informal calls on which should be engraved, “ 
Clare Gordon.” 


Miss 


Mary R. AND OTHERS—I can give no information or 
opinion in regard to cousins marrying. This question 
has been asked me a great many times, and it is one 
that is impossible for a stranger either to discuss, or give 
Judgment upon, 


A READER--A girl of sixteen wears her dresses well 
below her ankles. If her hair is not very long, or 
thick, it would be pretty to crimp it and tie it with a 
ribbon just at the nape of the neck, allowing it to come 
outin a fuzzy brush. 


Bess. Ushers at a church wedding wear gloves even 
in the daytime; they should match those worn by the 
bridegroom, When the bride is dressed in white it is 
proper for the bridegroom, best man and ushers all to 
wear white kid gloves, 


korrn H.-T doubt if vou will get much good from 
either by reading two books at the same time. I do not 
think a young girl ought to be up later than 10 o'clock 
at night, and 7.30 ought to be the latest time that she 
greets the morning sun. 


KhLLA N.--The best book of etiquette is that great one of 
the world. Observe what other people do,and imitate 
them; I mean, of course, people of good manners. You 
will learn more from good society than from all the 
books that were ever printed, 


Evitu B. F.—Brush your hair with great regularity, 
for this, while it makes it shiny, brings out the oll 
About once a week wash it well with hot water and 
borax. This treatment should take away the too great 
viliness of which you complain. 


B. EF. S.--The best way to whiten the skin Is to use a 
good soap upon it, to take care as to your diet, not to 
live in too hot, or too cold rooms, and to exercise 
regularly. A regular treatment of the neck by massage 
will, it is said, tend to make it fuller, 


BERNE—I do not think it in good taste for a young 
lady to go to a@ restaurant alone with a man friend. 
Eleven o'clock is quite late enough for a visitor to stay, 
unless, indeed, there should be quite a party, and then a 
little later would not be objectionable. 


M. I. F.—The announcement of a wedding is not an 
invitation to it, and certainly should not appear until 
at least the day after the ceremony. In walking with 
an older lady give her the inner side of the street, and let 
her enter a church or any public place first. 


KATHLEEN—If the young man has promised his 
mother never to marry he certainly acted in a very im 
proper way when he proposed marriage to you, and 
took the liberty of kissing you. The proper treatment 
would be suggesting his going at once and never com 
ing back again. 


ALLik-—To develop the bust bathe it with hot water, 
and then rub it, spherically, with olive oil. Do not 


remove this, and in the early morning bathe it 
with cold water and dry it thoroughly with a soft 
towel. Do not be induced to use a heavy or coarse 
towel, as it is apt to roughen and make sensitive the 
flesh. 

M. G.--The only acknowledgment necessary to the 


announcement of the wedding, which is accompanied by 
acard giving the dates of two “ at homes,” is a personal 
call on one of the “at home” days. If you are not 
visiting because of mourning or illness, then send your 
visiting card by messenger during the hour of the first 
reception, 


Wr Two—As you are not intimate friends of either 
the bride or bridegroom, it will be quite proper for you 
to go to the wedding, and itis not necessary for you to 
senda present. Inasking what has been said, the ab- 
rupt * What” is not in good taste; but instead you can 
ask, ‘ What did yousay?” or “T did not quite under- 
stand you.” 


J. F. W. anno Orners—If what you write is worth 
publishing it will receive notice ; and all that I can sug- 
gest to the many of you who claim to write well and 
yet do not know what to do, is to send your copy to a 
well-known publisher, inclosing stamps for its return. 
Do not be discouraged, but try another and another and 
still another publisher. 


H. F. C.—It is not usual among people of medium cir- 
cumstances to give anything to a clergyman officiating 
at a funeral; but where the family is wealthy, and 
the clergyman, like most others, is poor, it would 
be in good taste, after a month or so, for the gentleman 
of the house to inclose him a check, thanking him at 
the same time for his kindness to them intheir trouble. 


ENGAGED—Even at a quiet home wedding, where 
only the immediate family and a few friends are pres- 
ent, it would be in best taste if the invitations were 
sent out written in the first person, about three days be 
forethe ceremony. The people inthe place should call 
on the bride. There is only one city in the United 
States where the stranger makes the first call, and that 
is in Washington. 


BLUE-EYED Lov—Thank you, very much, for your 
kind words to me; they are fully appreciated. “The 
choice of piano or violin lessons should be decided by 
your ability on either instrument. Choose, by all means, 
the one on which you play best, and then work to 
achieve success at that. Try wearing a looser collar 


| 
| 





and bathing your neck with very hot soap-suds; this | 


will tend to whiten it. 
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For Girls 


OF 


J Musical Tastes 


A FREE 


MUSICAL TRAINING WITHIN 
POWER OF EVERY GIRL. 


THE 


F all offers ever made 
by THe LApDIEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL, 
none have met with 
such quick response 
as those of a free 
musical training for 
every girl in Amer 
ica. At the time of 
the conception of 
these offers the one 
point most borne in 
mind was to plac € them within the reach 
of the humblest girl. For years we had 
heard the cry of the girl of musical 
tastes stifled by the lack of means where 
with to acquire her desires for a vocal 
or instrumental training, and we deter 
mined to make possible 





A MUSICAL TRAINING WITHOUT COST 





VER five hundred girls are now 
working for these offers. Everv 
report coming to us tells of easy suc- 
cess. Girls who started only two months 
ago are already within a few of the small 
number of subscriptions necessary for 
success. ‘*It has come to me almost 
without an effort,’’ writes one girl, 
‘‘and I can searcely believe that the 
easy work of the last two weeks means 
twenty weeks of free vocal training for 
The great advantage in these 
JOURNAL offers is that there is no com 
petitive element in them. Every girl 
stands the same chance. It is not a 
question of who secures the largest num- 
ber of subseriptions—the girl in the 
smallest village has the same good chance 
as the girl in the thickly-populated city. 


mic ” 


THE MUSICAL HOME WE SELECTED 





HE large conservatory selected by 
the JoURNAL to which to send our 
girls, is probably the best and most 
liberally equipped in the country. It is 


the New England Conservatory of 
Music, in Boston. Girls from every 


State in the Union are within its walls. 
‘The most skilled teachers preside over 
it, while, in a domestic sense, it pos 
sesses all the advantages of a carefully 
regulated and refined home. Foreign 
musicians of prominence have recog 
nized the standing of the Conservatory 
by personal visits and indorsement. 
During her last visit to this country, 
Adelina Patti honored the Conservatory 
by spending a morning in its different 
departments, and now recommends the 
institution over her own name. 


WHY THE OFFERS ARE GENEROUS 


HE JourNAL is anxious that the 
largest possible number of girls 
shall take advantage of these offers for 
a free musical and vocal training, not 
because of any pecuniary profit to itself, 
for there is none. ‘The simplest calcula 
tion will show, to any one who studies 
the offers, that we are not guided by 
any money consideration. On_ the 
other hand, each successful girl whom 
we send to the Conservatory means an 
actual financial outlay to the JoURNAL 
beyond the income. We have merely 
changed our methods of advertising. 
We have now extended these offers be- 
yond the time originally set for their 
withdrawal, but they cannot be con 
tinued indefinitely, as any one can easily 
see. It is important, therefore, that girls 
enroll themselves on our books as de 
sirous of trying for the offers. Any girl 
can learn all particulars by simply writ 
ing to the JouRNAL, and details will be 
forwarded to her. Remember that this 
is the best season of the year to secure 
subscriptions. 





*,* Write and we will gladly tell vou 
all about the idea. 
Address 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mr. COATES cheerfully invites questions touching any topic upon which his young readers 


may desire help or information. 
HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa 





O more perplexing ques- 

4} 6tion presents itself to 
the lad ready to step 
upon life’s busy stage 
than thechoosing of a 
trade or a profession. 
A good many boys, 
far too many, indeed, 
seem to prefer to go 
out into the world 
empty-handed. They 
dislike a trade, because 
it means hours of toil and study, and one’s 
hands become rough, and clothing soiled by 
manual labor. Some boys seem to regard 
manual labor as degrading. They argue that 
they were born to better things; they console 
themselves with the reflection that they will 
be lucky enough to get on without very great 
labor, and they hope and pray that they will 
yet through life without any drudgery. Later 
they find they have made a mistake. When 
they should be making giant strides on the 
road to success, they find themselves distanced 
by competitors who are better qualified for the 
race. It is too late, however. They builded 
their lives wrong. The foundation stone was 
not set properly, and the whole structure 
proves a failure. 


EVERY BOY SHOULD LEARN A TRADE 
| F Thad my way J would insist that every 
boy should learn a trade. It was so in 
the olden times, and it should be so now. The 
man who has a trade is a thousand times bet- 
ter equipped than the man who has none. 
Let every boy select the trade that best suits 
his ability, and promises the highest honors 
and remuneration. When he has mastered 
his trade, if he dislikes it, or it is not profit- 
able, he can begin to study a profession, or 
enter upon a commercial life. If he should 
fail in both of these, he is still master of a 
good trade—something that no one can take 
from him, no matter what exigencies may 


arise The man who is master of a good 
trade is as independent as a millionaire. 


He need never want; he can find profitable 
work in any corner of the world. IT donot 
say one word against a professional career. 
ButI do say emphatically that the man who 
has a trade and a profession as well, need have 
no sear of the future. The hoy who wants to 
can master a trade between the years of six 
teen and twenty, and if he dislikes it, he still 
has time to study medicine, the law, or any 
other of the learned professions But if he 
waits until he is twenty, or over, he may not 
have an opportunity or feel inclined to learn 
either 
A MILLIONAIRE’S VIEW OF SUCCESS 
.F was my intention to have given promi- 
nence in this article to the views of the 

late Charles Pratt, the founder of the Pratt In- 
stitute, of Brooklyn, one who grew up froma 
poor boy and becamea rich man, whose later 
years were occupied in helping boys to fit 
themselves to become successful men. He 
had begun an article for Tne Lapries’ Home 
JouRNAL when he was beckoned over the dark 
river to his eternal reward. 
the uncompleted article were found upon his 
desk the day after he died, as follows 

“The education of a young man or young 
woman is,in a few words, embraced in the 
power of habit. Every young person needs 


to learn the power of attention, the value of 


industry, promptitude in beginning work, 
method, accuracy and dispatch in carrying it 
out, courage before difficulties, self-denial, 
self-control and temperance. These are the 
primary qualities, and the fundamental rules 
for success in life. And how these qualities 
ean best be obtained is what we are seeking at 
Pratt Institute to illustrate. 

‘My general experience is that if a young 
man desires to make a success of life, either in 
a professional way or in business, it will all 
depend upon the thoroughness with which he 


has learned the fundamental requirements of 


every successful man. These are outlined in 
the first thoughts expressed.”’ 
THE RIGHT THING FOR A BOY TO DO 
* is my general opinion,” continued Mr. 
Pratt in this article, “that the young 
ian or young woman whose education and 
training have been such as to throw them in 
contact with material things; wherethe eye has 
been trained to see accurately through an ef- 
fortto learn to draw; where the senses have 
been quickened to distinguish sounds: where 
the hand has been trained to careful, exact 
execution of work of any kind, whether plan- 
ing a board or modeling a figure, are more 
likely to acquire the principles outlined above. 
rhe same principles, however, which lead the 
young artist or artisan to be exact in the 
Ineasurement of material things, or careful in 
the mechanic arts, can be developed through 
the study of language or mathematics, or the 
patient, careful, painstaking application to a 
knowledge of literature. The question which 
seems to me to be before our people is: ‘In 
what way can we develop these fundamental 
qualities with the greatest facility?’ My 
thought is that this may be done through 
what is generally termed ‘industrial art 
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work,’ that is, teaching the eye tu see, the 
hand to execute, while the mind is brought 
into active sympathy with these efforts. 

It is not to discard as unimportant the lit- 
erary part of a person’s education, but it is to 
develop specifically the power to think and 
see correctly. With the foundation of char- 
acter laid on these general lines, I think the 
future of a young man’s life depends upon the 
use he makes of the opportunities open to 
him. The thing that hes nearest at hand is 
the thing for him to do, whether it is a trade 
or a profession, and his success will depend 
upon the fidelity with which he makes use of 
his opportunities.” 

The article ends abruptly here, as did the 
good man’s life, but his work is going on and 
doing incalculable good. 


THE VALUE OF A TRADE 
| REMEMBER years ago, when I was a 
very young man, meeting John Roach, 
the great ship-builder, in his ship-yard at 
Chester, Pennsylvania. I remember, too, 
what he said then about the value of a trade 
to the average boy. 

“Young man,” he said, laying his great, 
broad hand on my shoulder, and looking at 
me earnestly with his keen, steel-blue Lrish 
eyes, “next to a clear conscience, a trade is as 
good a thing as anv young man can have in 
this country. You can carry it with you all 
your life long; you have to pay neither rent 
nor taxes upon it, and it will help you around 
a sharp corner when most other things will 
fail.” 

I have never forgotten that utterance from 
a man who started in life—after landing in 
New York from Treland—-as helper to a ma- 
chinist, who became the leading ship-builder 
of his time, and who, up to the hour that he 
was stricken with a fatal illness, could take 
the place of any of his workmen, whether it 
was a man driving rivets, or an expert putting 
together the most delicate parts of a steam- 
ship's machinery. 

Something very like what John Roach 
said, [ heard another great man, who is now 
dead, say. 
whom American boys cannot know too much, 
and whom they certainly cannot too much 
admire. 

“Tf I had my way,” said the venerable phi 
lanthropist, on the oecasion to which T refer, 


‘!t would give every boy a trade. Then I 
would have him stick to it, love it and be 


good to it. If he does, it will be good to him.” 
It was homely language, but it was truthful, 
as boys will find if they will it so. 


LATER INFLUENCES OF A TRADE 
| HAVE noticed one thing about some men 

who started in life from the carpenter's 
bench, from the forge or the mill, and who 
became great—they never entirely get away 
from the habits and influences of their early 
life. They never lose the habits of diligence 
and of industry that they learned to acquire 
in the workshop. They may have drifted 
away from their original trade and become 
famous in some other pursuit, but they never 
yet altogether away from their earlier environ 
ments. Another thing that I have noticed is 
that these yreat men are more inclined to be 
proud of their skill as mechanics than of 
their successes in other lines. When J was in 
Europe last saw Bismarck. I was somewhat 
surprised to hear he was more proud of his 
skill as a brewer than of the fact that he had 
crushed France and unified the great German 
Empire. In thiscountry there is practically 
noend to the number of men who found a 
trade the most valuable of all helps on the 
road to fame and fortune. IT have the mames 
of some of them before me as T write. [ pass 
over the nume of Andrew Johnson, who from 
a shoemakers bench to be President 
of the United States. He lived and succeeded 
under conditions that do not exist now 


“rose 


MECHANICS WHO HAVE SUCCEEDED 


6 hae - is Thomas A. Edison, the greatest 

genius of our day. Learning telegraplhiy 
was the first thing that led him into that in 
timacy with electricity which has ended with 
him being its master; Andrew Carnegie was 
a telegrapher; Charles Pratt, whom I have 
mentioned above, and who did more to help 
young men to acquire trades than any man 
whom I can mention, started in life as a ma 
chinist; Judge Daniels, of the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York, was a shoemaker; 
William R. Grace, who was Mayor of New 
York, and who is worth some twenty million 
dollars, was a butcher; the late George Jones 
who, as editor of the New York © Times,’ 
was oneof the most powerful men of his day, 
was a printer's “devil,” in the same office 
with Horace Greeley when both were boys; 
Jay Gould, the great financier, was first a tan- 
ner and then asurveyor; Dr. John R. Paxton, 
D. D., who preaches to the wealthiest congre 
gation in the world, began life as a carpenter ; 
Philip Armour, the Chicago millionaire, was 
a moulder; the late John Kelly, the famous 
politician, wasa grate seller; John D. Rocke- 
feller, now worth one hundred and twenty- 
five million dollars, was a mechanic in iron; 
Rev. Robert Collyer, D. D., was a blacksmith ; 


This was Peter Cooper, a man of 


John A. Mackay was a stone-mason before he 
became the owner of the Comstock Lode, and 
one of the richest men in the world; Jesse 
Seligman, the eminent banker and philan- 
thropist, laid the foundation of his fortune 
by studying in the very poor night trade 
schools that existed when he was young; 
United States Senator Hill, of New York, was 
a printer; the late Henry W. Grady, the great- 
est orator the South has given us since the 
days of Calhoun, was alsoa printer. And so 
it goes. 1 could give scores of other names of 
men who were mechanics, or were skilled in 
trades and became great after serving faith- 
fully at their various tasks. 


THE MAN WHO PUT DOWN THE WAR 


NEARLY forgot one man. Abraham Lin- 
coln once said that three forces put down 
the Rebellion. As he put it they were: “ The 
Army of the United States, the Navy and Pe- 
troleum V. Nasby.” ‘The latter was the late 
David R. Locke, owner of the Toledo * Blade,” 
and the greatest satirist of his day. He was 
the best specimen of the man who has learned 
a trade and can never shake off its influence. 
Even in his later years, and when he was 
wealthy, he was more proud of the fact that 
he was a good printer than of his reputation 
as the favorite humorist of President Lincoln 
I have seen him, when he had some subject in 
his mind, go to a printer's case, and with com- 
posing stick in hand, set the type of the ar- 
ticle with his own hands, and he did his best 
work that way. Almost the last time I saw 
him he recalled the days when he was a boy 
in a country newspaper office. “I got my 
education there,” he said. ‘ Lying flat on 
the floor, with ‘pied’ matter all about me, | 
read the exchanges and such books as came 
my way, and so the world opened up before 
me. Those were very happy days.” 
Such is the fascination that a trade well 
learned has for a man, even after he has passed 
beyond all necessity for retaining it. 


A TRADE EASILY LEARNED NOW 
Nag = is no reason now why every boy 

should not have a trade. Be he rich or 
poor, the opportunities are alike ample. In- 
deed, they are the same. Doors have been 
thrown wide open in the behalf of all who 
wish to make use of the opportunities offered. 
Nothing is more easy now than to acquire a 
trade. You do not need to bind yourself to 
a certain employer for a certain length of time 
and give up all other employment. To-day 
the bright boy of fifteen can learn a trade, and 
at the same time continue his education in its 
ordinary courses, or if compelled to leave 
school at that age, as very many boys are, anid 
become a bread-earner, he has the chance still 
to learn any trade toward which he is in- 
clined. The schools in which trades are 
taught are now open day and night, and Jack 
must, indeed, be a dull boy if he ean iearn 
nothing in them. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS OF THE 


| HAVE been looking, of late, into the 

workings of some of our industrial 
schools in New York, at the Pratt Institute in 
Brooklyn, the Manual Training School, of 
Philadelphia, and the schools in Chicago, St. 
Louis and other large cities. They sug 
gested one thought. The American boy of 
to-day is rich in advantages that his father 
knew nothing of. [often hear boys say that 
there are no such chances to succeed now as 
there were a generation ago; that there is too 
much competition, and that all the pursuits 
in which success is to be won are overcrowded. 
Now, boys who talk that way lack knowledge, 
and in most cases self-confidence as well. 
They would not succeed under any circum- 
stunces. As a matter of fact, boys, the paths 
that lead to success are as many and as broad 
us they ever were. What is more, the boy or 
young man who now treads these paths finds 
willing hands to help him on his way. Men, 
who when they were boys, had to work four- 
teen to sixteen hours out of twenty-four for a 
pittance, and pick up an education as best 
they could, have not forgotten their early 
struggles, and the result has been schools like 
the Pratt Institute that now exist in many 
cities, and that are certain to be followed by 
others. The present is the very time for you 


to go in and succeed. 
| | OW am I to profit by these schools? Can 
[ choose the trade [ wish to Jearn?”’ 
These are among the questions that are, 
naturally enough, put to me. I can only 
answer them briefly. In the first place, there 
are schools that are entirely free, but these 
are not numerous. This system is yet in its 
infancy. When the public schools gener- 
ally in city and country towns have manual 
training departments connected with them, 
the learning of a trade will become something 
within the reach of every boy. In Philadel- 
phia there is an excellent ‘ Manual Training 
School,” which is part of the public system. 
A full course in it covers four years, but any 
boy who has any wish to go ahead may learn 
enough in that time to fit him for any walk in 
life Inthe way of manual training he is 
taught in drawing—free hand, mechanical, 
architectural, design; in wood-working—pat- 
tern making, carving, joinery, turning; in 
metal-working —-chipping, filing, fitting; in 
smithing—iron, tin, brazing, casting, molding, 
and beside, electrical and mechanical engineer- 
ingin all their branches. But in addition, these 
pursuits in which the hands of a man are 
factors, the young man is taught science, 
mathematics, literature, history and economics. 

What is going to become of the yvoung men 
who go through a course like this and con- 
clude it with hand, and heart, and brain alike, 
well trained ? 

I will venture to answer that question for 
you. In twenty years they will be the flower 
of our land. They will drive uneducated 
and unskilled labor from the field,and with 
their brains and their hands wil] exalt the 
name of their country. 
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A YEAR OF “THE JOURNAL” 

We can now supply the year 1891 of THE Lapres’ 
HoME JOURNAL, twelve num- 
bers—January to December 
inclusive—in a handsome 
binding cover 

The price will be $1.50. Post- 
age and packing, 45 cents 
extra. 

Those who already have a 
binder may secure the twelve 
numbers of the JourRNAL for 
$1.00. No extra charge will be 
made for these back numbers, 
and we will pay the postage. A bound volume of 
THE LapIEs’ HoME JOURNAL furnishes an almost un- 
limited amount of most excellent reading matter. 
We do not know where as much could be elsewhere 
purchased for the same amount of money. 

Our new self-binding cover 
volume with twelve numbers. 
with Cloth back and corners; 
gilt. 





makes a perfect 
Dark-green in color 

cover stamped in 
We have sent out a very large quantity of 
these binders, and find they give universal satisfac- 
tion. We use them altogether, here in our offices 
A most desirable feature of our binder is that its 
peculiar construction permits of any portion of its 
contents being temporarily (or permanently) re- 
moved without the balance being disturbed. 

Each one is mailed packed in boards. 

The Binder Hooks will be mailed separately. 

Price of the Binder alone, 50 cents. 
and packing, 35 cents extra. 


Postage 





“JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE’S” 
BOOKS 


Any one sent, postpaid, as a Premium for a Club 
of 7 Yearly Subscribers at $1.00 each 
Subscribers and $1.00 additional. 
each, postpaid. 

Samantha at Saratoga 

My Wayward Pardner 
Samantha at the Centennial 
My Opinions and Betsey Bobbett’s 
Miss Holley’s 
books are delight- 
ful because of their 


; or, for 3 
Price, $1.60 


pure fun, while un- 
der the fun there 
Isa strong current 
of good, healthy 
common sense, 
“Josiah Allen's 
Wife” has written 
“a great deal 
THE LADIES’ 

JOURNAL, 


for 
HomME 
and 
sub- 
will 
glad 
of 


of our 
seribers 
doubtless be 


many 





to secure some 


her writings in a permanent 


form. 


Price, $1.40 each, including cost of postage. 


BOOTS AND SADDLES; 
Or, Life in Dakota with Genera! 
Custer 
BY MRS. ELIZABETH B. CUSTER 


Given for 5 Year- 
ly 





Subscribers 
at $1.00 each; or, 
for 3 Subseri- 
bersand 50 cents 
additional. 
Postage and 
packing, 18 
cents extra, 
Price $1.50, post- 
paid. 
The adventures 
of this gallant 


i 


cavalry officer 
among the In- 
& dians in Dakota 





and Montana will 
4 never be forgot- 
ten. No Indian story could be half so exciting. 
You will read the book with unabated interest, 
from his first expedition to the fatal Little Big 
Horn encounter. 
Mrs. Custer. 
Price, $1.35 


extra. 


The book pays a royalty to 
312 pages, handsomely bound 
Postage and packing, 1 


5 cents 





JED 
A Boy’s Adventure in the Army of 
“' 61-65” 
BY WARREN LEE GOSS 
Given asa Premium for a Club of 4 Yearly Sub- 
scribers at $1.00 each; or, for 2 Subscribers and 
” cents additional. Postage and packing, 
10 cents extra. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
Of all the many 
stories of the Civil War 


that have been pub- 


lished, we cannot 
think of one which, 
for sturdy realism and 
intensity of interest, 
can compare with 
“506.” 

It is a wholesome 
war story told by a 
soldier; a spirited, 
manly and useful 


book. There is 
spiring patriotism but 
no marring bitterness. 
There is a serious tone 
and 


In- 





purpose running 


through this book which 
can be commended heartily alike for its facts and 
its high principles. 

Price, $1.50, including cost of postage. 
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A. S. Fercus 

ERY few writers are aw: 
of what is likely to happen 
after the long-sought-for 
publisher has at last been 
found, If the manuscript 
is thought worthy of pub 
lication, and the publishe r 
desires it, you will 
notified, and one 
three following 
tions will most likely be made to you: 

1. They will publish the work at your ex- 
pense. 

2. They will publish the work at their ex- 
pense, and pay you a royalty on all copies 
sold. 

3. Or, they will buy the manuscript from 
you, paying you a certain sum down. 


ire 


be so 
of the 
proposi- 











|* the first proposition is made, you will 
. have to pay the entire cost of publishing. 
The first step is to consider the nature of the 
work, and what style of book it would be 
most befitting to pattern after It is wise for 
you to select, wherever possible, a book as near 
ascan be had such as you would like yours 
to be, in paper, type, size, binding, and num- 
ber of pages, leaving some margin in the cost 
for originality in design of cover. Having 
decided this point to your mutual satisfac- 
tion, the next point will be to have an estimate 
made. 


N estimate of the cost of publishing the 
i work will be submitted to you.  Pub- 
lishing means issuing the work complete 
for delivery to the public. Do not confuse the 
word “ printing” with this, as the use of these 
two terms are confusing, and has often led to 
much trouble and annoyance. When a pub- 
lisher states ‘it will cost so much to print the 
book,” this does not necessarily include the 
binding, etc. Publishers are much to blame 
in this respect. The estimate sent you will 
vary in form according to the custom of the 


house. Many simply send an estimate in a 
lump sum, as $900 per thousand copies. 
Others will itemize the estimate as so much 


for composition per thousand ems, or so much 
per page, so much for paper, printing, folding, 
sewing and binding, covers, stamping, ete. 
The latter is the more satisfactory, as it en- 
ables you to see the various items that go to 
make up the cost. It invariably happens that 
the estimate is higher than would be the case 
were you to have the work done by some job 
printer. But,on the other hand, you are 
saved much annovance and cure, for it follows 
that any reputable house that accepts your 
manuscript will issue it in a creditable and 
perfect manner, and will attend to all details; 
besides, you have the advantage of the pub- 
lisher’s imprint, or name, on your work. 
HE chances are a separate estimate will be 
made for electrotyping 3; in other words, 
making a set of plates from which succeeding 
editions can be printed if desired. Whether 
to do this or not is a very difficult and import- 
ant question. You will be called upon to de- 
cide this. You should seek the advice of your 
publisher on this point, as he is better able 
to judge, from the nature of your work, 
whether other editions are apt to be needed, 
though he, even, is very likely toerr. For no 
one can tell—except in such cases where the 
nature of the book appeals to a very limited 
class of readers—how a book wili sell. The 
great advantage of electrotyping is that you 
are ready at a moment’s notice to print other 
editions if called for, and thus you are saved 
the cost of composition, that is, the com- 
sitors will not have to set up the work 
in type again. On the other hand, if the first 
edition is not sold, and consequently there is 
no call for a second, you have a worthless set 
of plates on hand, from which you can derive 
no profit save selling them for old lead. This 
is one of the great risks of publishing. 


NOTHER important iiem is the size of 
the edition. Shall it be 500, 1000 or 
5000? This you will also have to decide; again 
seek the advice of your publisher on this 
int. There isa considerable saving in issu- 
ing a large edition at once than issuing the 
same total at different periods, say 500 or 1000 
at atime, the cost of press work and binding 
beinga very importantitem. This is a very 
difficult problem to solve, and is another one 
of the great risks of publishing. If the hook 
is a success, and you have a large edition on 
hand, youcan supply the demand at once, and 
this is very important. It is a serious mishapif 
the book is selling and in demand, and it goes 
temporarily out of print until the new edition 
is published. Not only are sales lost, but the 
very success of the book is jeopardized, for the 
blic is fickle in such matters, and if not to 
had when asked for, is not apt to ask for 
it again. If it is not a success you have a 
large edition of worthless books on hand 
worth only so much waste paper. A sad end- 
ing to _— speculation and success as an 
author, but, alas, a very common one. 


HAAN decided these questions, an agree- 
ment will be drawn up. You cannot 
be too careful in seeing that it is as complete 
as it is possible to make it. Don’t leave any- 
thing to verbal understanding. Let ii state 





the exact amount of money you are to pay 
and for what, and how much is to be paid 
you; andat what times you are to pay and to 
be paid. The size of the edition, the exact 
style of the book, similar, say, to the one se- 
lected, how many editor's copies are to be used, 
what additional expense you are to be liable 
to in pushing the sale of the work, and the ex- 
act date when the book is to be issued, ete 


Nae done, the publishers will proceed with 

the work. Before beginning, however, 
you will have to pay them one-half the 
amount of the estimate, and before comple- 
tion the balance must be paid. In addition to 
this, you will have to pay for all show-bills, 
circulars, and newspaper advertising, and you 
must supply, free of cost, from 100 to 150 copies 
for editorial purposes, Your publishers, on their 
part, will advertise in the trade papers, see that 
editorial copies are sent out, that the book is 
shown to the trade. They will distribute them 
to the trade throughout the country, with 
show-bills and cireujars. They are not likely 
to charge you the cost of sending them, as 
they are apt to be sent with other goods, But 
if the goods are returned to them, being un- 
sold, the cost of postage or expressage is apt 
to becharged to you. They will generally pay 
you one-half the retail price, For instance, 
if your work retails at $1.00, they will pay you 
fifty cents for each copy sold. An account 
will usually be rendered every three or six 
months, a8 may be agreed upon, and whatever 
is due you will be paid. 


| F they accept your manuscript, and feel sat- 
isfied that it is a good work, they will 
take the risk of publication themselves. In 
that event, you are at no risk whatever, nor 
are you liable for one dollar of expense. They 
will generally pay you a royalty of ten per 
cent.on all copies sold. That is, supposing 
the retail price is $1.50, you will receive fifteen 
cents per copy on all that are sold, with the 
exception of such as are used for editorial pur- 
poses, or become damaged in handling and 
thus rendered useless, Such copies as you 
desire for your own use are generally supplied 
to you at one-third off, or $1.00 per copy, net. 
laws KY may offer to accept: your manuscript 
and pay you a certain sum down, which 
if accepted deprives you of any further pro- 
ceeds. They own the manuscript absolutely. 
This has two sides, of course. If the book 
turns out a failure, they lose and you win. 
If, on the other hand, it has a large sale, they 
reap the profits, and it is your turn to feel bad. 
This often happens. It is another one of the 
delightful risks of book publishing. The 
author should not depend entirely upon his 
publisher to push his book. He can do much 
himself in bringing the book to public notice, 
requesting friends to talk about it and ask 
for it; by sending copies to noted persons, in 
short, the ingenuity of the author should be 
exercised to its utmost limits, but not exceed- 
ing the bounds of propriety and dignity. 


A GIRLS’ LITERARY CLUB 
By Letiau Norru 


CLUB for girls with the aim of mutual 
improvementand profit, may be organ- 
S ized in some such manner as this: 
The girls need not necessarily be of 


egual capacity or identical tastes. 
In fact, some diversity in these respects 
would be for the general advantage. 
But all who take part should be in- 


terested in reading and study, and have in 
some measure the desire and capacity to pro- 
duce, The meetings may be held weekly or 
at longer intervals. The time occupied in 
reading, studying and discussing the various 
questions that will naturally arise. Oncea 
month each member should hand in a story, 
sketch or poem (without signature), which 
should be read aloud, in turn, by the presid- 
ing officer, or an appointed reader. No name 
being appended, the party should feel free to 
discuss the merits of each manuscript sub- 
mitted, criticise and suggest improvements, 
while at the conclusion a vote should be taken 
as to which of those offered should be en- 
titled, inthe general opinion, to the highest 
place. Each girl should endeavor, not so 
much to copy the style and manner of any 
particular friend, or admired writer, but to 
improve, prune and embellish her own nat- 
ural production. At stated intervals, some 
older and experienced literary friend should 
be invited to be present, and give the benefit 
of his or her opinion and criticism. One sub- 
ject might be agreed upon as the theme for 
all pens, or each individual could be left to 
her own inclinations, and the intermediate 
readings or study would, of course, bear upon 
the articles written. Patience, perseverance, 
and good-nature are most essential to the 
success of any such undertaking. Nothing 
would be accomplished were it pursued inter- 
mittently, or taken up and presently dropped 
again. Nor unless all agreed to a free ex- 
pression of opinion, without offense, would 
the general criticism be of service. To this 
object, the absence of signatures would greatly 
conduce; though, doubtless, in time, some, if 
not all of the writers, would come to be recog- 
nized by their style. Faithfully carried out, 
such a plan forms a useful) achool for the young 
writers of the future. 








“LITERARY * QUERIES: 


Under this heading the Epitor will en- 
deavor to answer any possible question con- 
cerning authorship and literary matters. 








\ TEXAN.—Mre. &. C 
Honor Bright.” 


Perkins is the author of 


Gi. G.S.—"* The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet,” Tam informed 
is no longer published, 


KomMNky.—See A. E. H., in this column. Your writ 
ing is very good, and the paper of suitable size. 


H. B.—I see no objection to your using in a magazine 
article the substance of a iecture you propose deliver- 
ing 


(), O.—“ Drake’s Magazine ’ is published in New York 
City. I cannot give you the addvess of * The American 
suptist Flag.” 


J. EF. B.--If you will send me your 
I will give your letter to Mr. John 
Will answer your questions direct. 


vost office address, 
*reston ‘True, who 


D.S.—" Home As 
ward Bound,” b: 
is the sequel to 


round,” is the sequel to “ Home 
Cooper, and “ Wise and Otherwise, 
*A King’s Daughter,” by Pansy. 


Su BscriBeR.—The author of “ Mildred’s Ambition,” 
yublished in the JOURNAL several years ago,is Mary J. 
folmes. Price, $1.50. The JoURNAL can supply it. 


M.S. 'T.—Frances Campbell 


Sparhawk was born in 
Amesbury, Mass., 154. 


She isthe author of “A Lazy 


Man's Work,” “Little Polly Blatchley,” and other 
books, 
J.B. N.-—-Itis a matter of mutual arrangement be 


tween publisher and author as to who shall have a work 
illustrated. If the author has artistic abilities he may 
prefer to do it himself. 


S$. M. L.—You are quite correct. The author of “ Plain 
Tales from the Hills.” and many other short stories, is 
tudyard Kipling, which is his real name. He was born 
in Bombay, India, in 1565, 


Pax.—See J. B. N. You must prepare your manu- 
script perfect in every detail for the printer. Aim to 
have as few corrections as possible in the proof, as it is 
very expensive to make alterations then. 


J.O.—The birthday book you have compiled is a prood 
one, inasmuch as none have been made trom that author 
as far as I am aware. Unfortunately, the demand for 
such books has largely fallen off. Send your manuscript 
complete tosome publisher. 


©. H. H.—Do not correspond with editors direct, 
They are too busy to pay attention to communications 
except on matters of direct interest to them. Simply 
address your manuscriptto such periodical as you se- 
lect. It will find its proper place. 


Fay, AND P. C, N.—If your stories have appeared in 
print, it is highly improbable that any publisher would 
care for them, unless they be of such extraordinary 
merit as to be deemed worthy of reprinting. If you do 
send them, do not fail to state that they have already 
been printed. 


L. kK. W.—Louisa Miihiback, now deceased, was the 
nom de plume of Clara M. Mundt. The American pub 
lishers of her books are D. Appleton & Company, of 
New York, to whom you can write. (2) It is customary 
for an author to receive remuneration from a dramati- 
zation of his work by others, 


A. T.—Miss Jane Porter was born in Great Britain, 
1776, and died in 180. She was the author of * Thaddeus 
of Warsaw,” “The Scottish Chiefs,” and several other 
works, (2) Regina Maria Roche,born in the same country 
in 1765 and died in 1845, was the author of “The Chil- 
dren of The Abbey,” “ Discarded Son,” and others, 


M. W.—You send me a printed slip from the editor 
of a magazine enclosed with your article returned to you. 
{ cannot aid you as you requestin judging from its polite 
terms, Which part of it applies to your manuscript. No 
editor can take upon himself to criticise or advise. 
Send itto some other magazine as the circular suggests. 


NaINna.-—In addition to such magazines as “ The Cen- 
tury,” * Harper’s,”. Scribner's,” ete.,you will find much 
brief and interesting reading in “The Review of Ke 
views,” “ Current Literature,” “ Short Stories.” (2) The 
Phonographic World,” and Frank Harrison’s ‘Short 
hand Magazine,” are two good journals on the subject 
of phonography. 


A. FE. HW. AND MANY OTHERS.--If you will consult 
the Literary Queries columns of the back numbers of 
the JoURNAL, you will find many directions to young 
writers, how manuscript should be prepared, how to 
send it and what to do generally. Read the articles 
that have appeared “In Literary Circles,” and I think 
they will assist you. 


May.—See A. EK. H. in this column. The dedication 
of «a book to any person by an author is generally a 
token of esteem and regard on the author’s part. In 
the early part of this century it was more common 
than now, and publishing was more costly. The dedi- 
cation was generally in return for financial support in 
publishing the work. 


M. KE. M.—It is impossible for any editor to say when 
or how soon he will be able to give an answer regard- 
ing a manuscript. You must remember that he is the re- 
cipient of many favors in the way of manuscripts, and 
that it takes time to have them read and decided upon. 
They must take their turn. It may be weeks, perhaps 
months, before they are reached, 


J. M. V.—I hardly know how to advise you to spend 
the amount of money you state for a library. If you 
have no books at present, certain standard authors are 
essential,and should be purchased at once. If,on the 
other hand, you have a beginning, it might be better, as 
you propose, not to buy all atonce, but by degrees such 
books as you may feel you will need, 


To CORKESPON DENTS.—I must again call attention to 
the fact that I cannot answer questions sent to me re- 
questing authors of poetical quotations. It is simply 
impossible, and no attention will be paid to them. See 
the heading of this column, I must also request that 
inevery case you send me your full name and address, 
It will be confidential, and may be of advantage to you. 


EK. W.—Had you given me your address, I would 
gladly have written to you direct. Literary work at 
the beginning is uncertain, and it is very difficult to 
make a living at it, unless you have name and repu- 
tation. I should certainly advise you to make the effort 
if you feel you have the genius for it. Read“ Writing 
for the Dollar,” in the October number of the Jour- 
NAL. 


L. E. 0., BerMuDA.—I would suggest, as a suitable 
book fora boy, “Tom Brown’s School Days,” and “ Little 
Women,” by Louisa M. Alcott, for agirl. The JouRNAL 
will supply you with such books as you desire, viz: 
Charles Kin ysley, Longfellow, Havergal, or any others, 
If you had given your full name and address I should 
have been pleased to have sent you such a list of books 
as you desire. 


A. M. M.—Copyright does not protect an idea. You can 
use the same provided you treat it in an original man- 
ner. You must prove that you have done so, and not 
copied bodily. It is bad form, however, to take the plot 
of another's story and make a poem of it, and publish it 
under your name, thereby claiming it as yours. Don’t 
do it. ‘Be original, and do not be guilty of purloining 
the work of others to your own credit. 


R. I.—Literary bureaus materially assist authors In 
placing their manuscript. Publishers who employ 
readers rely largely upon their judgment. There is 
very little fear of their suppressing a meritorious writer 
from fear of successful rivalry. I have notread “* Mem- 
orable Events” or “The Witch of Jamestown,” and 
therefore cannot advise you which is the most _trust- 
worthy. Cotton Mather wrote “ Wonders of the In- 
visible World.” 


MILFORD BARD.—I am indebted to one of our read- 
ers, who has kindly sent me the following valuable, 
and not generally known information regarding John 
Lofiand: He was born at Milford, Kent Co., Delaware, 
March 9, 1798. He studied medicine at the University 
of Pennsylvania, but getting into trouble with the fac- 
ulty, he did not graduate. After a thrilling and roman- 
tic episode concerning a beautiful young woman of his 
native village, he began a literary career, and became 
widely known. He assumed the nom de plume of Mil- 
ford Bard at the beginning of his literary life. He died 
in 1849. His biography is now being prepared for the 
press. 


| 





of reading good books systematically? 
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3 
GREAT MAGAZINES 


Goldthwaite’s 
Geographical Magazine, 
A Popular Illustrated Monthly, 


($2.00 per Year) 


AND — 


The Century Magazine, 
BOTH FOR $4.50. 


All ali ila ili ti i ti i i Pil i Pil id el i 
— = ienee 
= THE <—* 


Cosmopolitan Magazine, 


AND — 


GOLDTHWAITE’S 
BOTH FOR $3.00. 
This offer good until February 28, 1892. 


ADDRESS : 


THE GOLDTHWAITES, 


132 Nassau Street, - NEW YORK. 





A Winter’s Reading. 
You 


Chautauqua 


have heard vaguely, perhaps, of the 


teading Circle, but do you know 
What its plans are? Do you never feel the need 


Should 


you not like to take up a definite course and 
pursue it regularly during the coming winter”? 
A solitary reader writes: “The course lifts me 


out of my old life.’ A litthe perseverance for an 


hour each day will accomplish much. American 


History, Government and Literature, the chief 
subjects for 1891-92, certainly appeal to all patriotic 
men and women. At least, write for full details 


of the plan to the Office of the C. L. S. C., Drawer 
14, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Grand Christmas Double Numbers 
London Graphic, 
Yule Tide, Holly Leaves, 

Lady’s Pictorial, 
Pictorial World, 


with beautiful colored plates and engravings, 
PRICE, 50 CENTS EACH, 

‘These beautiful Christmas numbers are incomparably 
superior to any of their competitors for popular favor. 
NOW READY. ALL NEWSDEALERS, OR 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., New York. 


AN AMERICAN EDITION OF THE 


FAMILY HERALD! 


15 Cents Monthly, 81.75 Vearly. 


No. 1, NOW READY, contains the opening chap 
ters of two 


New Stories of Absorbing Interest; 


also several complete stories, together with much use 
ful and entertaining miscellaneous matter of great 
value in every household, forming one of the MOST 
ATTRACTIV EK AND LOWEST-PRICED 
family magazines ever published. 

*rice, 15 cents. All Newsdealers, or 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., New York. 


YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL 


Published Monthly. 








January Part Now Ready. 


Each part contains all the latest Paris Fashions, 


with Gigantic Fashion Supplement of many 
Figures, and Colored Fashion Plate of twenty-four 
Figures, besides numerous Stories, New Music, 


New Embroidery Designs, Patterns, ete. Price, 30 
cents a copy; or yearly $1.00, including the extra 
Christmas Number, postpaid. For sale by all 
newsdealers, or 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
CANVASSERS for the 


WANTED handsomest and cheap- 
IMMEDIATELY'°*! > ce Magazine in 


THE MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN, 


Price only ONE DOLLAR a year. 


Commissions to canvassers from 20 to 50 per 
cent. For further particulars and sample copies write to 
THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN PUB. CO., 

Astor Place, New York City. 


TOKOLOGY, « complete Ladies’ Guide in 


NEWS CO., New York. 








health and disease. Women write that 
“TokoLoGy is worth its weight in gold.” 


“Should my house take fire it would be the 
first book saved.” “No book sells like 
Toxotocy.” Prepaid, $2.75. Sample pages 
free. Best terms to agents. 

ALICE B, STOCKHAM & Co., 277 Madison St., Chicago 





Active workers everywhere for “‘SHEPP’S PHOTOGRAPHS 
of the WORLD ;" produced at an out 


po 
Ss lay of $100,000; tremendous 


M. Marshall, Dexter, Ind., cleared $503 in 4 days; Rev. 


PHOTOGRAPHS wx." 


Mass. 
$187 in 6 hours; Miss H. H. Harris, Garfield, Penn., $14 in 30 
The greatest 


book on earth. Mam- OF THE WORLD. 


moth illustrated circulars and terms free. Books op credit 
Freight paid, Beautiful outfit only $1.00. Address, Globe Bible 
Publishing Co., 705 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


66 3} The new magazine of 

SHORT STORIES, Fmened ne fiction. 

Send Ten Cents in stamps for a aRerING C copy to- 

THE CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
30 West 23d Street, New York. 


Mr. J. 








18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 5. 
A. T. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





WANTED — Agents for “ World’s Columbian Ex- 
position Illustrated.” Official organ of the Fair 

Sells at sight ; large commission. Enclose stamps. 
J. B. CAMBELL, 218 La Salle Street, Chicago, IiL 
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EDITED’ BY MAUDE ~ HAYWOOD: >. 


*,” Miss Maupe Haywoop will be glad through this Department to answer any questions of 


in Art nature which her readers may send to her. 
mail; please, therefore, do not ask her to do so. 


She cannot, however, undertake to reply by 
Address all letters to Miss MAuDE HAYwoop, 


care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PAINTING IN WATER COLOR 


FIRST 


PAPER 


A FEW PRELIMINARY SUGGESTIONS 
j ATER COLOR as a me- 
dium has charmsall its 
own, It has unlimited 
capabilities in the 
hands of an experi- 
enced artist, and yet is 
particularly suited to 
the early efforts of the 
amateur. The inde- 
scribable delicacy, 
transparency and 
freshness obtainable by a skillful worker, and 
the apparent ease with which very rapid and 
effective sketches can by its means be pro- 
duced, create the desire in so many to dabble 
in the art. I say apparent ease advisedly, for, 
as a matter of fact, a master’s hand is required 
to create in a few broad washes or strokes of 
the brush a life-like impression of a passing 
phase of nature, gleam of sunshine, or a 
transient pose. Clever sketching, properly so 
called, for the term is often misapplied to more 
elaborate work which can justly lay no claim 
to the title, is hardly to be expected of begin- 
ners. Let them at first be content to make 
careful studies, and so gradually learn to mas- 
ter their materials that in time they will for 
themselves discover the surest and quickest 
method of expressing the effect they desire. 
It is a golden rule for those happily conscious 
of their own ignorance never to stint work, 
but patiently to work over a drawing until 
they have done the very utmost they can 
with it, 

Now, as to materials. They need not be 
many, but must be of the best. As far as the 
colors are concerned a simple palette is infi- 
nitely to be preferred, not only as easier to 
manage but as producing the cleanest, truest 
and most forcible work. It is better to buy 
only just what is needed to begin with, and 
not the boxes ready filled by the manufactur- 
ers. A list of the most usefal colors for a be- 
ginner is often asked for, With the following 
it is possible to paint in any andevery kind of 
subject aud style: Ivory black, indigo, Ant- 
werp or Prussian blue, cobalt, burnt umber, 
raw umber, burnt sienna, raw sienna, van- 
dyke brown, yellow ochre, chrome yellow, 
Indian yellow, lemon yellow, orange cadmi- 
um, crimson lake, rose madder, brown muad- 
der, light red, vermilion, terre verte, emerald 
yreen and Chinese white, which is only to be 
used in cases of necessity. If the artist par- 
ticularly wishes to add to this list, some more 
of the chromes or cadmiums are often useful, 
especially in painting yellow flowers, but they 
are not indispensable, and, I repeat, the 
simpler the palette the better. Brushes should 
be of sable, and carefully selected; three 
or four of varying sizes are plenty. One 
should be large, for broad wushes, and none 
need be very fine, unless for painting small 
faces, for a large brush which comes to a good 
point will do very small work, and it is well, 
with a view to boldness of execution, to al- 
Ways use as targe a brush as possible. A few 
hints as to the preservation of these treasures, 
which, if well chosen, they veritably are; for 
with inferior tools it is well-nigh impossible 
for even the best worker to produce good re- 
sults. With care they will last for years; in 
ignorant hands they may be ruined in a week. 
Do not leave them full of color, or lying wet, 
or in the water; do not endeavor to coax color 
with them from a dried-up pan; keep an old 
brush for this purpose; do not, in putting 
them away, allow the hairs to become bent. 

The paper should be Whatman’s hand-made, 
finer or coarser, according to the subject, and 
also to individual taste to a great extent For 
smaller work or sketching, the blocks con- 
taining layers of paper, from which the sheets 
can be removed as they are used, are very use 
ful. If the paperis bought in sheets it must 
be stretched before painting upon it. This 
can be done either in one of the frame-boards 
sold for the purpose, or by means of glue or 
paste on an ordinary drawing-board. In 
either case the paper must be thoroughly 
wetted first, since in drying it contracts and so 
becomes stretched. The best paste is made in 
the ordinary way with flour, a small lump of 
glueabout the size of a walnut to a pound 
jar of paste being added to strengthen it. Al- 
though stretching the paper is really a very 
easy matter, it seems to present so many diffi- 
culties to the beginner that a few simple 
directions may be acceptable. Bend up about 
half an inch of the paper all around, and 
keeping this edge dry, proceed to thoroughly 
soak the rest of the paper with clean water, a 
clean sponge and clean fingers. Nothing is 
more disagreeable to work upon than soiled 
paper. Then rub the paste onto the dry edge 

being careful not to let any drop or smear 
on to the face of the paper—and with a clean 
rag press it into contact withthe board. Allow 
it to lie flat, and to dry spontaneously, when 
every wrinkle should disappear, and the sheet 
present a surface inspiring in its smoothness 
and spotlessness, 





A FEW WORDS TO DESIGNERS 


# VERY great number of 
letters come from the 
readers of this depart- 
ment asking various 
questions as to the pos- 
sibilities of a career for 
women hs designers, as 
to the practical details 
of the training neces- 
sary, and as to the best 
means of finding a 
market for the work of those who already 
consider themselves competent to undertake it. 

In the first place, with regard to whether 
the designs made by American women are 
likely to find a ready sale, the answer is em- 
phatically Yes—if they are of the right kind, 
and there is no reason why they should not be 
as good as those of any other nation. But 
the difficulty, as a general rule, lies here at 
the very outset, in the fact that very few seem 
to have the faintest idea of what the art of de 
signing really is, and of the eternal truths and 





principles upon which it is founded. In the 
judgment of men competent to give an 


opinion, the characteristics of the danghters 
of this nation render them pre-eminently ca- 
pable of the highest artistic development. 
They are original and poetic, and, furthermore, 
are extremely quick of apprehension, capable 
whenonce an idea is presented to their minds 
of giving it practical expression. Therefore, 
the whole aim of art being to express the 
truthsof nature, it will be seen that the very 


foundation of a designer's education must 
consist in learning to see those truths. Every 
one who aspires to any career in art must 


zrow to realizethat the fundamental laws and 
principles which govern all things in heaven 
and earth are identical, and to recognize the 
same forms alike in the orbit described by a 
planet asin the vegetable or mineral king- 
doms, in physics, in chemistry, in all nature 
and in all science, because they are, from 
greatest to least, stamped with the impress of 
the hand of the same Creator. Art that is not 
animated by these vital principles is dead, 
just as a religion where the truth is not worked 
out by faith in the life of each individual is 
dead, and as the body from which the spirit 
has fled is dead also, Those who so misap- 
prehend the high nature of an art vocation 
as to imagine that copying or imitation—by 
taking other men’s designs and making them 
oyer in a slightly different form—has any le- 
gitimate rightto becalled designing, are doomed 
to a certain and a well-deserved failure. The 
fraud is recognizable at once, it istoo painfully 
common: while, on the other hand, the work 
inspired directly by nature, translated by a 
human mind, and therefore original, inas 
much as it is the individual expression of an 
actual truth, however simple or even crude it 
may be, is equally certain of a quick apprecia- 
tion. Herein is the whole point. The king 
dom of art, like the kingdom of God, lie 
within each one; the vital spark which makes 
the art, whether it is painting, sculpture, music 
or poetry, a living thing, exists in the soul of 
the individual, and can neither be bought nor 
sold. 

To come to one or two practical questions 
The great mistake made by so many is that 
money is. in fact, the one and only object of 
their desire. When aman wishes to shoot a 
bird on the wing, if he aims directly at it he 
will lose both the bird and his powder alse, 
Soinart. To aim beyond the money is the 
surest way of obtaining it. The best prepara 
tion for the profession of designing is undoubt 
edly a good general training in an art school 
of undeniable standing, preferably choosing 
one where the course is specially intended for 
those whose study of art is with a view to it 
practical application to decoration or manu 
facture; but the really important thing is to 
yet a good general education of the mind, the 
eve and the hand. A man or a woman who 
can draw well has a better chance, from a 
merely financial point of view, than anyone 
who, without the necessary fundamental train- 
ing, has merely acquired the knowledge of 
some technical details in order to produce 
drawings which may be practical, but do not 
rise above the dead level of worn-out and 
commonplace conventionality. Certain schools 
profess to teach in so many, or rather in 
so few, lessons, the whole art of designing 
for-some particular branch to those without 
any previous knowledge of art. This is a 
sheer impossibility, and money invested in 
such a way is simply wasted. No one would 
expect to be able to compose music on the 
strength of a few weeks’ study, and the case is 
analogous. Worse yet is the idea that the 
requisite education can be given by corres- 
pondence; for while in some kinds of work, a 
knowledge may perhaps be gained solely 
through written teaching, this mode of in- 
struction is particularly unsuitable for the 
study of practical designing. In speaking thus 
strongly the object is, if possible, to deter those 
who can il] afford it from a mistaken outlay 
of their money, and from inevitable disap- 
pointment and failure. 


HELP IN Scr | 
: (ry 
SOUR OWN WORK | 
Under this heading I will be glad to answer 


every month questions relating to Art and 
Art work. MAUDE HAYWOOD. 


To MANY CORRESPONDENTS—I must that 


there are certain questions that it is quite impossible for 


repeat 
me to answer in this column, although I am always 
glad to give all the help in my 
their 


power to those who write 
work or At the 


the names and addresses of 


to me about individual aims. 


same time, I cannot give 


firms, nor recommend private teachers, nor say where 
Neither 


oil paintings can be disposed of. can I answer 


by mail. All whose letters contain these or similar 
queries will please consider them replied to by this 
notice, 

Mus. I. J.—The sole “ mannerism” necessary is the 


ability to lay the paints on very thinly and smoothly. 
You need only use fresh spirits of turpentine in) paint- 
ing on the linen and silk for the purpose you describe, 
huoa—I do not know of any free school for music 
like that of the Cooper Institute for Art, You should 
Write to the oflice of Tatkh Lapies’ Home JOURNAL for 
the particulars of their offers of free musical training. 


New Supscriner—A_ design of wild roses, or of 
dogwood, would be suitable for your white linen sachet, 
lined with light blue satin. ‘These being single flowers 
are simple in drawing, and Comparatively easy to paint, 


Y. L. H—(1) In painting in oils on cheese-cloth, mix 
the colors with fresh spirits of turpentine, to prevent 
them spreading, (2) Either oils or water-colors may be 
used upon silk ribbon, but the latter are preferable. 
Gunvarabic, when employed with water-colors, 1s 


mixed with water, but it is not needed at all when 
painting on silk. 

MARGARET—The information that you ask for is 
given in an article entitled, ** Women as Illustrators, 


published in this number of the JouRNAL, The 
drawings are made with India ink, on Bristol-hoard. 
Of course, you can do such work at your own home, 
as drawings are easily sent through the mails to any 
part of the country. 


f. P.—In painting a tiger-lily, the color may be ob- 
tained by using light, medium and orange cadmium, 
afterwards glazing Where necessary With rose-madder. 
Lay the shadows in first with raw umber. The spots 
may be of raw umber and crimson-lake, using the 
same color for the stamens, and accentuating the latter, 
if required, with brown madder, 


M. D.—Suitable flowers for painting on Nile-green 
satin, intended for a dress, would be either the large 
flowering clematis, in delicate mauve tints, or tea roses, 
If for evening wear, it is advisable to look at vour color- 
ing by artificial light, as the painting advances, in order 
to be sure that you are getting the right effect, as all 
shades of violet and yellow are liable to appear much 
changed when thu eon, 


Mrs. W. H.C. L 
a glass 


For the local color and shadows of 
white, yellow ochre, raw umber, 
cobalt and ivory-black. ‘The reflections thrown by sur 
rounding objects will partake of their tints, Glass 
should be painted suggestively, with but few touches, 
It is not easy to represent really well—unless you know 
how, and when you do, like many other apparently 
difficult things it becomes a wonderfully simple matter, 


’ ! . 
goblet, use 


Surscripen—The following is a receipt for a copying 
tablet, which I can personally answer for. Steep two 
ounces of glue in four ounces of water until the latter 
is absorbed. Add eight ounces of glycerine, four to six 
drops of carbolic acid and a small lump of whiting. 
Put this into a saucepan over the fire, and stir until all 
is well mixed; then pour it out into a shallow tin and 
leave itto cool. Before using it, pass a damp sponge 
over the surface, 

Theaddre 


KH. RR. AND DLS. ofthe Cooper Tnstitute 


is Kighth street and Fourth avenue, New York City, 
Write to the Superintendent of the Women's Art 
School You may have to wait for some litthe time 


after making your application before a vacancy occurs, 
In your position you cannot do better than avail your 
self of the free course ofl tidy offered there to those 
who are willing to work, but who cannot afford to pay 
for their own urt education. 

WLC. Ss. D Phe best way to dispose of designs for 
wall papers is to submit them to the different manu 
facturers, either sending them by mail, enclosing stumps 
for their return Wf unsuitable, or taking them person- 
ally. The latter is the better plan where it is possible, 
In order to learn how to make the designs, get your in 


struction from a recesstil practical designer, The 
technical part is not hard to acquire; but as IT have said 
before, anyone who undertakes this work ought to be 
naturally original and creative, Designs that are mere 
imitations are extremely unsalable 


I. § Souk the photograph in cold water until it 
floats off the card of itself, The painting you speak of 
is evidently erystoleum, and the receipt given for the 
paste to be used in mounting the photographs on glass 
for this work isas follows: Take several large table 
spoonfuls of arrowroot, and mix gradually with a little 
cold water, then pour on some warm water until quite 
liquid, and put it Into an apate-line d saucepan ona clear 


fire: stir all the time while on the fire, and remove after 
it has been on one minute donot allow to boil: pour 
the mixture thus made into a small jar and keep it coy 
ered, 

© M. B.—I will tr to answer your question more 
fully in an article at some future Une In sketching 
animals from nature aim chiefly to get life and action 


When making a study of 
thick fur, be specially 


into the drawing 
mal having long o1 


“ali anil 
careful to 





realize the form beneath, and draw very accurately the 
joints, and those portions of the body which are leas¢ 
hidden by the growth of the hair As you will find that 
your models never keep the same position for long to | 
gether, practice studying their attitudes and attempting | 
to reproduce them from memory Make many | 
sketches of single limb Ji is a facet that this branch 
of art requires more than most, a special gift and na 
tural aptitude, but much ma he done by patient, con 
clentious work 

a A. j Phe colors to be used in marine moon 


lights are not arbitrar A useful mixture for a night 
ky isivory-black, yellow ochre and white, adding per 
manent blue or cobalt, according to the color desired; 
with white, cadmium and rosemadder around the 
moon itself. The sea reflects the ky tints; probably 
lemon yellow will be needed for the pathway of light 
eaused by the moon shining on the water (2) Simple 
frames in natural woods are artistic and inexpensive. 
It is not possible to give definite advice without a fuller 
knowledge of the requirements of the case. (3) Hang 
the picture on a line vith the eve of a man of average 
height. 1 Do not varnish a painting until some 


months after it is finished, and then use mastic or copal, 
if you wish to varnish it at all. 


MIGNONETTE 1) Theonly way in which you can 
learn to mix your colors is by practice and experience 
If you are not able to have personal teaching, you would 
probably find a handbook helpful at first (2) The gen 
eral rule in painting flowers is to commence by block 


ing in the shadows, drawing them very carefully with 
every stroke of the brush: afterwards put in the local 
tones in sucha way that every touch has a meaning. 


Pay heed to getting the drawing, the color, and the light 
and shade as much like the original as possible, and the 
technique will take care of itself. }) See answer to 
“Many Correspondents.” (4) Theseries of handbooks 
published by Winsor & Newton, and procurable at all 
art dealers, are very They include treatises on 
almost every branch of work. 


yood 





B. D.—Your question as to whether designing is a 
profitable profession, is a hard one to answer satisfac | 
torily. To a successful designer itis very profitable; 
but competition is keener than it formerly was, and 
many things go to make up success, Technical know] 
edge is, of course, requisite, and everyone, with pa- 
tience, can gain it: but aloneit is not sufficient. It is 


necessary to be able to create and originate ideas; 
though this talent may be cultivated, it must be, to an 
extent, inborn. Much disappointment has resulted 
from women taking lessons from teachers professing to 
teach designing, who, though possessing a knowl- 
edge of the principles of the art, have no experience in 
their application to manufacture. If possible, get your 
instruction in a good school specially devoted to the 
study of artin its practical branches, such as the New 
York Institute for Art Artisans. 


and 
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HIS Hard Wood Mantel with beveled Mirror, 
30x17 inches, Berlin black frame, Club House 
basket, ash screen, and ash pan, fire-brick, clay 

and top tile, glazed tiles and hearth, complete as shown, 
will be sent to any railroad station east of Omaha, Neb., 
and Galveston, Tex., freight prepaid, for $41.50, cash 
with order. 

When ordering, ask for Mantel F. 1., and state style of finish 
wanted, either Black Walnut, Cherry (natural or mahogany color) 
or Oak (antique or natural) and width of chimney breast. 

” . THE ROBT. MITCHELL FURNITURE CO., 
anufacturers, SIN CIV 
Established 1836, CINCIEF ATS, '@, 

A catalogue showing many styles of Wood Mantels will be sent to 
any one who will mention where this advertisement was seen and 
enclose eight cents for postage. 


HOW DAINTY! 
Edwards’ Orange Spoon. 








Kemoves the meat completely. 
No soiling of fingers or napkins. 


# Adapted for parlor or party use. 
Packed in fine satin-lined boxes. 
Would you like an Orange Set? Knife and Spoon. 
STERLING SILVER INLAID spoons and forks will 
outwear triple-plate three times, at about the same 
money. If you cannot get them of your Jeweler, send 
to us for catalogue, 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO., Bridgeport, Conn, 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


SUPERB COL- 

ORED STUDIES FOR 

AND PICTURES, including 

Roses, Water-Lilies, Peaches 

and Grapes, Moonlight Ma- 

rine, Landscapes, Dog, Cats 

Meeting, Swallows, Female 

Portrait shown in three pro- 
gressive stages, | These progressive k ssons in oils 
and water-colors are a special feature for 1892.) &e. 


beginning with any month, 

In order to secure this most liberal offer [the ordinary 
price for all it includes is $2.75) you must cut out this 
advertisement and send it direct to the publisher, 
MONTAGUE MARES, 25 Union Square, New York 

Oy*Miustrated Catalogue of over 100 studies, free. With sample 
copy and 3 colored plates, 25 cents. 

The Art Amateur gives numerous working 
designs for Pyrography,with full instructions. 


Priseilla Painting Book 


ILLUSTRATED. 


A Collection of Charming 
Studies selected from 


The Modern Priscilla. 


Including Flowers, Fruit 
and Landscapes, with plain 
Directions for Painting in 
OIL and WATER COLORS. 


Price 50 CENTS. 











Subscribe for THR MODERN 
PRISCILLA and keep posted on the 
latest Fancy Work. Instructions ip 
Painting, Home Decoration, etc. 


SPECIAL PRICES 9, Xearly 


Subscrib- 
ers on Patterns and Materials. 
1 Illustrated List Free. 


Yearly Subscription 50c 


acd Trial 4 Months, 10c. 
he} i I: To anyone sending us One New 
p pec al: Yearly Subscriber ona 5e extra 
or postage, ete., or 4 trial subscribers, w 
sond The Priscilla Painting Book. Free 


PRISCILLA PUB. CO., « LYNN, MASS. 














ORPHEA MUSICAL BOX 


Is the Latest Invention in Swiss Musical Boxes. 


They are the sweetest, most complete, durable, and 
perfect Musical Boxes made, and any number of 
tunes can be obtained for them. Also a complete 
line of all other styles and sizes from 30 cts. to $1800. 
The Largest Stock in America. The most 
appropriate wedding, anniversary, and holiday 
present. No Musical Box can be Guaranteed 
to wear well without Gautschi’s Safety Tune Change 
and Check, Pat. in Switzerland and in the U.S. 
Gen. Agents Concert Organs. Send stamp for Prices. 


Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired and Improved. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, '°29,cH5StNUT st. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


WALL PAPER Serer 


for 8 cts. . 
L.DIAMENT & CO. 1206 Market $1. Phila. Pe. 
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A WIFE'S HOUSEHOLD ALLOWANCE 


Mea VERY woman likes to 
have money to spend 
Indeed, 
this desire is not pecu- 
liar to women, men 
share in it, but as it is 
universally conceded to 
be their prerogative, 
there is no necessity for 
emphasizing the fact in 
their behalf. To “do 
what [ will with mine 
own” isan instinct implanted deep in human 
nature, and when natural impulses are 
thwarted or perverted mischief is sure to fol- 
low. 


us she pleases. 





T the time a woman marries, her husband 
ve theoretically takes her into partnership 
She has as much right in the joint assets of 
the firm as he has. It is true that he earns 
the money, but it would be of little use to him 
in making and maintaining a home with 
out the aid of his wife. By wise administra 
tion and prudent management she makes 
it go as far as possible, and greatly in 
creases its purchasing capacity. We do 
not need Benjamin Franklin to remind us 
that a penny saved is a penny earned. She 
may justly be considered a direct contributor 
to the resources of the firm 


HEN a man has the misfortune to lose 
his wife,if there is no member of his 
household who can take her place he discovers 
that a housekeeper is a costly luxury. Be- 
side the first expense, he finds that it makes a 
great difference in the out-go whether there is 
a person at the head of affairs devoted to his 
interests, or one who is serving merely for an 
expected return. One is faithfully striving to 
manage his property in the most economical 
manner, while he is fortunate if the other is 
not wilfully wasting it. The contrast will 
force itself upon him when he makes up his 
balance sheet, if it has not impressed itself 
before in a thousand ways. If the services 
which a wife renders in the home have a pecu- 
niary value, why should she not be entitled to 
a fair share of the funds of the firm, whose 
money she is saving, to be expended at her 
discretion ? 


T first sight an allowance seems almost 
an insultto the woman who has a joint 
right with her husband to all his possessions. 
When two persons are truly one they can have 
no separate interests or belongings. But when 
one holds the purse strings and the other has 
to ask for every penny she receives from it, 
she is placed in what is to most women an ex- 
tremely humiliating position. It is bad 
enough when there is perfect love and conti- 
dence to soften it; if, unhappily, these are ab- 
sent, it is a constant source of irritation that 
might be avoided. 
HE husband, knowing the extent of his 
resources, or the probabilities of his in- 
come during the year, can decide what amount 
he can afford to spend upon his family, ap 
portioning this as he does his insurance pre- 
miums, or any other legitimate business de- 
mand. If he places this sum unreservedly in 
the hands of his wife he will find that it is 
spent much more judiciously than if it were 
doled out as the necessity for each expenditure 
arose. A monthly allowance is usually the 
most satisfactory. The principle is the same, 
whether it costs fifty dollars, or five hundred, 
or five thousand to maintain the house. 


WOMAN unaccustomed to the use of 
money will no doubt make mistakes at 
first, but she will soon learn by experience 
that if she exceeds her limit one month she 
must retrench the next to make up for it, and 
expenses will fall naturally into their proper 
proportion. If a woman is such an utterly 
incapable and irresponsible being that she can- 
not be trusted with money lest she should 
squander it, she is not fit to be at the head of 
any man’s home. 





a is always more satisfactory to pay in 
ready money; where this is impossible 
the monthly bills can at least be kept within 
fixed limits, and there should always be a mar- 
gin of spending money. A sensible, energetic 
woman takes delight in making her allowance 
o as far as possible. Children and servants, 
ress, fuod, fuel and light all have their proper 
share. If by skillful management she can con- 
trive to save something it will not be expend- 
ed selfishly. Whenshe makes gifts she will 
feel that itis her own she is giving. Instead 
of separating her from her husband, the sense 
that she is working side by side with him 
for a common object will only make the bond 
firmer ad unite them more closely. 
EvisaBetH Rosryson Scovi. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR 


By HeLen Jay 


CHILDREN 


— HE secret of many a ruined life 
lies between the lids of a bad 
book read at the formative 


period Phe home Was protect 
ed against malaria, but tlhe 
verms of evil thought were 
allowed tree entrance, In other 
cases, habits of reading were 


not inculeated by placing neat 
the restless little hands traps of information 
painted with illustration and story. There 1s 
such a thing as mental dyspepsia. <A child 
fed upon candy develops an abnormal appetite 
for sweets, rejecting solid food So the brain 
may be surfeited with sentimental love stories 
and unnatural adventure until it loses all 
taste for anything more substantial 

Children and animals for a brief timein the 
lives of the former, associate upon terms of 
periect equality. The little girl would not be 
surprised at any time to have her kitten pour 
her woes into her sympathizing ear. She 
cares nothing for Jack the builder, but is de- 
voted to “the cow with the crumpled horn.” 
Taking advantage of this fact, natural history 
can be taught in most delightful guise. Fable, 
fact and fancy can unite in sowing the seeds 
of habits of observation and Jove for all things 
both great and small. Books like Uncle Re 
mus’s “ Little Folks in Feathers and Furs,’ 
“Queer Pets at Marcy's,” “ What Darwin Saw,’ 
and Wood's * Homes Without Hands,” are a 
few ofa numerous class indicating the character 
of one division of the ideal library for the 
child. To these may be added Kingsley’s 
* Water Babies” and Buckley's “ Fairy-land 
of Science.”’ 


I would also enter a_ plea 


” 





for “ Mother 
never let that dear old lady be ban- 
ished from the shelves. Place her side by side 
with “ Dollie Dimple’ and the Rollo and 
Bessie books for the very little ones. 

Every boy wants something to happen. He 
vlones in adventure, and gloats over a narrow 
escape. Before -he falls into the hands ot 
“Dick the Scalper of the Plains,’ introduce 
him to the “Pathfinder” and all his kin. In 
order that he may havean intelligent idea of the 
Indians, for after those Indians in some fash 
ion he will go, let him read Moreliead’s 
‘Wauneta, the Sioux” and “Our Wild In 
dians,” by Col. Dodge. The works of School 
craft, Francis Parkman and Catlin contain 
accurate accounts of the customs of the tepee 
lighted up by camp-fires and alive with hunt- 
ing scenes. “A Century of Dishonor,” and 
*Romona,” by Helen Hunt Jackson, will 
make the average boy less eager to buy a scalp- 
ing-knife and leave home in search of ven- 
geance. From Mrs. Custer’s “Following the 
Guidon”’ and Captain King’s “ Campaigning 
with Crook,” he will get the genuine ring 
and dash of battle without profanity, or mis- 
leading statements of the delights of life free 
from family restraints. 

The pit-fall that lies in wait forthe sister of 
the boy readerof equalage is sentiment. She is 
apt to become devoted to novels not of the best 
type but those full of the love making of very 
commonplace people over whom the novelist 
throws a misleading glamor. She needs two 
things—occupation, and contact with whole- 
some characters. In a most successful edu- 
cational institution the teachers have found the 
following books helpful in interesting girls in 
needlework and in the details of home life: 
“A Bundle of Letters to Busy Girls,” Grace 
Dodge; “Beauty in Dress,’ Miss Oakey ; 
“Our Girls,’ Dio Lewis; “What Girls Can 
Do,” Phyllis Brown; ‘ Manners and Social 
Usages,”’ Sherwood, and “We Girls” and 
‘Real Folks,” by Mrs. Whitney, not forget- 
ing “Gentle Bread-winners”? and ‘ Mollie 
Bishop's Family,’’ by Catherine Owen. 

The development of character is charming 
ly portrayed by Sophia May in her Quinne- 
basset series, consisting of ‘“* Our Helen,” *‘ The 
Doctor's Daughter,” ‘ Quinnebasset Girls,” 
“The Asbury Twins” and “Janet.’’ Miss 
Alcott’s “ Little Men,” * Litthe Women,” “ An 
Old-Fashioned Girl”? and “ Bight Cousins,” 
teach such sweet lessons of family love and 
loyalty that we cannot afford to banish them 
for newer comers. ‘“‘One Day’s Weaving’’ 
and “ John Jack,” by Lynde Palmer, teach the 
importance of self-control and the blessing of 
work for others. “ A New England Girlhood,” 
by Lucy Larcom, is a mental and moral tonic. 
“The Titcomb Papers” of Dr. Holland, and 
“Girls and Women,” by KE. Chester, meet al- 
most every question which puzzles the growing 
girl, With equal profit a boy might read 
Mathew’s *‘ Getting Onin the World,” Thayer's 
“Tact, Push and Principle,” Eggleston’s ‘* How 
to Educate Yourself’ and “Thrift, ‘Self 
Help” and “ Character,’ by Samuel Smiles. 
Washington's “ Rules of Civility,’ may well 
be added. 

Everyone knows the child's love for a true 
story. To meet this want are works like 
Drake’s “Indian History for Young Folks,” 
and his delightful ‘“‘ Legends of the New Eng- 
land Coast,” Kingsley’s ‘“ Heroes,” Coffin’'s 
“ Boys of ’76,” Fiske’s ‘War of Independ- 
ence,”’ Mrs. Strickland’s ‘ Queens of England,” 
“Historic Girls” and Abbott’s smaller his- 
tories. 

Perhaps there is no part ofa child's education 
so overlooked as his political training. He 
should draw in Americanism with his first 
breath of literature. “Politics for Young 
America,” by Nordhoff, will help him accu- 
rately to define his rights and duties as a citi- 
zen before he is trusted with the ballot, and 
Hale’s “A Man without a Country’ will 
clinch his patriotism. Edward Eggleston’s 
“Hoosier Schoolmaster.” Irving’s ‘Sketch 
Book,” Hawthorne’s ‘“Twice-Told Tales,” 
“Old Town Folks,’ by Mrs. Stowe, and the 
“Grandissimes,” by Cable, as types of Ameri- 
can literature should be given preference. 

Lamb’s “‘ Shakespeare for Children,’’ Whit- 
tier’s “ Ballads,’ Longfellow’s ‘Tales of a 
Wayside Inn” and “Hiawatha,” satisfy a 


(ro00se: 


child's dramatic instinct and natural love of 


rhyme. Hawthorne’s ‘“ Wonder Tales,” and 
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the “Childhood of the World,” by Clodd, are 

books which sow seeds of wide culture and 

pure imagination ANAK» 
A book may be said to fall in its mission 

it does not tend to make the body stronver, the 

mind clearer and the soul purer. It must not r 4 —_— (ne of the most import- 


aut resolutions that a 





be simply good, but good for something A " mother can adopt at 
Noble Life,” My Motherand 1,” “John Ha ee ee i 
ifax Ben Hur, In His Name, “Ts 1 } uae tion not to feed her infant with 
Times One, and the Bovhood of Christ { (co ee any prepared food without know 
ure builders of spiritual m iscle, VEY A ing food. yen gh 

(jranted that the mother has these books )); ‘y an 1p adaptation to the pertect payee! 
how shall sheadd to her store First, by bear C4 || y 7 ck cea = Soeteaitee a 
ny in mind the general laws which we have A) 4 will send samples, pre aid, and 
indicated, and from time to time buying the i q } y Fooa. ag ey 
best authorities on the subjects stated. Sec {7 7 73 Warren &t., N. Y 
ond, by never trusting to the name either of (A 








an author or publisher to the extent of plac- 


Z 
ing in her child’s hand a book of whose con 4 


Food. 





tents she is ignorant. Third, by clinging to 
the standard works of tried authors, instead 
of being allured by * Christmas literary novel 
ties.’ Fourth, by realizing that most of the SENSIBLE 


books delighted in by children were written 
for older people Fifth, by carefully choosing 
a good periodical which, bound at the close 
of each year, will in time multiply itself into 
a library 


WOMEN 


all waut FERRIS’ 


GOOD SENSE 


THOUSANDS 
NOW IN USE. 
Best for Health, 

Economy and Beauty. 
BUTTONS atfront in 

stead of CLASS. 

KING BUCKLE at hip 
for Hose no hg tem 
Tape-fastened Buttons 

won't pull off. Cord- 

Kdge Button - holes- 
won't wear out. 

FIT ALL AGES—Infants 

to Adults. Sold by 


LEADING RETAILERS 


everywhere. 








Send for Circular, 


} Marshall Field & Co. 


HOW | MANAGED A BABY 


TIVEHLIS ishow f managed. [ must tell you that T had it ag oar not ‘ 

been considerably impressed by the results of ms eee PO 
sister-in-law’s training of her one baby, and determined P ¥ 
to be as successful with my robust and obstreperous | FERRIS BROS., 341 Broadway, N.Y, 


hoy asshe had been with her delicate little girl. The 
exact system she had followed T had not at the time the 
means of ascertaining: but thisis what I did: When 
my baby was three months’ old TI began. Every morn 
ing T laid him down, and for five whole minutes left him 
free to kick orery, or generally amuse himself. During 





“MIZPAH” VALVE NIPPLES 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE. 


that time [ neither looked at nor spoke to him—hard Make nursing easy, and prevent much 
as it sometimes was to be firm. Gradually the five colic, because they admit air into = 
minutes grew to ten, and so on, till when he was ten bottle as the milk is drawn out, ane 


months’ old he would siton the rug or scramble around 
unnoticed for an hour, not only contented but happy, 
absorbed in play with his various simple toys. Mean 
time IT was freeto employ that hour or so inany way 
that seemed best to me. Then would follow a brief 
game of romps, and by that time the girl had finished 
with the chamberwork and was ready to carry baby 
out for his walk, after which he slept till dinner time 
The advantages of this system are obvious, and even 
had 1 been able to hire a dozen girls IT would never 
have deviated fron it. CARROL CAREW. 


prevents a vacuum being formed, Sam 
ple free by mail upon request, with 
valuable information for cleansing and 
keeping nipples sweet and healthy. 

WALTEK F, WARE, 70 N, Third 8t,, Phila., Pa, 








prevents sick 
ness, wind col 
ie,indigestion,; 
is self-cleans 


TREATING AN AFFLICTED CHILD 


M Y Gent nahy, an cluht-paund boy, was born the : ins 
s eleventh day of December, and I can truthfully a fini Se eer ee ie ee 
say “then my troubles hegan,” and for the henefit of | Endorsed and uaed by highest modionl mutheriticn. ues try 
any aw mother who, like myself, has faithfully | coup pruggist getting it for you. Deseriptive circular free 
searched through all her old JouRNALS for helpin a MANIFOLD €O., 291 € s N i inten 
similar trouble, | want to give my experience. J D -» 291 Church Street, New York, Manufacturer, 
From the beginning T had not sufficient milk, and the n : 
little fellow could not digest cow’s milk or condensed l N FANTS’ HEALTH W A R DROBE, 
milk or anything with a suspicion of milk in it; then é og EW Style baby’s outfit 26 patterns 
came a weary trial of prepared foods, almost ‘all of | %@: Short clothes 26 pat. 50c, directions, kind, amount 
which called for milk, but which we tried with and | "terial required, Mrs, F, E. Phillips, Keene, N. H 
without, until we had tried eleven, and still nothing 
suited ; our baby was not nourished and did not thrive. WA # D R 0 B E PA T T E R N S 
In the midst of it all we found he was ruptured. Day BABY 
after day, and night after night, for hours ata time, we | | Complete outfit, 25 improved patterns for 
infants’ clothes. Also 25 of short clothes. Either set 
With full directions for making, amount and kind of 
material, by mail, sealed, 56 cents, Patterns absolutely 


would sit and try to hold this rupture in place, with the 
poor little fellow screaming with pain, until he was five 
reliable. HINTS TO EXPECTANT MOTHERS, «a 
book by a trained nurse, free with each set of patterns 


months old. Hoping we would find a food to agree with 
Mra. J. BREDE, ?. 0. Box 2033, New York. 











him, which would fatten him, thereby healing the rup- 
ture and saving him the agony (as we supposed) of 
wearing a truss, we were finally advised to yive the 
baby cream (one part cream to three of water, making 


it stronger as the baby could stand it), and to“ puta WARD ROBE Consisting 
truss on immediately.” We first tried the cream, which B orevery var ment Sas ( uired, New Y 
we found to agree with him perfectly, and then put on improved styles: per- fect fit. Infants 
the truss which, much to our surprise, neither worried | outfit. 25 pat.. 50e.* sh ort paler ey i 
nor fretted him, and that week he began to gain. Heis | yny't Ph gt auiired. va leunisie Sectideia’ bedawanetion 
now eight months old, weighs eighteen pounds, has six | hy professional nurse, and portfolio of babies, from life 
teeth, is well and strong and has entirely recovered from free, with each. New England Patt Ge.» Paciinen, Ui 
his rupture. In closing, let me say to all mothers hay : ote a telson cell archon ate Rede ie i: AN 


ing babies likewise afflicted, put on the truss at once, and 
try the cream, without wallias to op theoumh the whole INFANT 3 and CHILDREN’S bs 
WARDROBES. 
Outfit No. 1,9 pieces, $10; Outfit No. 2, 18 pieces, $15 
Two dresses, postpaid, $2.75. Send two cents for fre¢ 
samples and catalogue. AGENTS WANTED. 
H. J. SPRAGUE & ©O., Palmer House Block, Chieago, 1H! 


THE BABY’S DELIGHT 
EXERCISING MACHINE 


isan invaluable aid to every 
mother, Itamuses the baby 
und at the same time gives 
him an exercise that is highly 
beneficial; strengthens his 
limbs; prevents bow-legs ; 
teaches him to walk and gives 
him a general strength and 
vigor that will go far to ward 
off all infantile diseases. 
PRICE, $3.00. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


THE WILDER MAN’F’G CO., - Salem, Mass. 


ESPEY'S {RAGRANT 


Cures Chapped Hands, Face, Lips or 
any Roughness of the Skin, prevents ten 
dency to wrinkles or ageing of skin, keeps 
. the face and hands soft, smooth and plump 
A CURE FOR BOW-LEGS It so highly ee for ps ht 
é ¢ face de e “] always 
*AN any of the mothers 'in “ Mothers’ Corner” tell ee ross ee: ee eee ee 
/ me the best way to treat my baby’s limbs. He has used. 
always gone out in his carriage until this summer when For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers In Faney Goods. 
while —, in the aaa. of — he was running 
about out of doors all the time, and [ noticed his little > vou wish $1000 with which to 
legs are getting quite * bandy,” I think they call it, from MOTHERS | ot Bn ee ae "when it 
the knee down ; they curve slightly to the ankle. His 8 twelve vears of age? You can 
feet cout cate oes nor od they am in, and it may be have it. For particulars, address F. P FRENCH, Sec’s 
they will get all right again, but I do want his limbs to | Children’s Endowment Society. Minne: is. Minn. 
be straight and well-shaped. He is a healthy, chubby ntldren's Endowment Society, Minneapotts, 2 
TEETH with Crystaline. stop 


little fellow of nearly two years. IT shall be glad to hear 
of any plan I can take, for I do not want his limbs to FILL YOUR OW Seth and nae Lasts a lifetime. 
Circular free. T. F. TRUMAN, M. D., Wells Bridge.N.Y- 











catalogue of ** Baby Foods.” BELL. 


A MOTHER'S INFLUENCE 


MOTHER'S influence over her children begins ata 
i. very early age, earlier than one would think un 
less able to judge from experience. 

How quickly the little ones imitate the mother. 

A neat, tidy mother will make a neat child, and a 
pleasant, cheerful mother a pleasant child, while the 
mother who habitually wears a frown and allows her 
self to speak either in a sharp or fretful tone, will soon 
find her little ones following the example she has un 
consciously given them, and probably wonder why they 
are so disagreeable or fretful, instead of being pleasant 
and cheerful. 

If my boy comes in from school in a fretful mood and 
I meet him in the same mood, what would be the re- 
sult? I would not in that way help him to overcome 
his fretfulness, and wield an influence for good over him. 
But if IT meet him with a pleasant word, and finding 
there is no particular cause for his fretfulness, pass it 
over for the time being and interest him in something 
else, to take his thoughts from himself and his fancied 
wrongs, how quickly the mood changes and he is my 
own pleasant boy again. When he is himself, I can suc- 
cessfully tell him of the wrong he has done in allowing 
himself to become so fretful. 

But to always wield a good influence, a mother must 
be ever on the watch that she does not, by her own 
shortcomings, place any obstacle in the pathway of the 
little ones intrusted to her care. And above all things 
else, always keep a promise made to them, 

A MOTHER. 























look “ bandy” if I can help it. 
A DEVOURER OF “* MOTHERS’ CORNER.” 





Natural Curly Bangs, $3. arted Bangs 





A simple mode of treatment for bow-legs is 





. P or Waves, for Elderly Ladies to $6.00. 
to have a layer or two of thick leather nailed $1.00 to £10, acee 9 length 
. . . nd quality o vai sat rer 
the entire length of the soles of the shoes, and quality of hair. 1 


Wigs. $8.00 to $25.00. Send sample hair 
Try Oxzyn Balm and Powder for Comp! 
ion, 50 cents each B.C, STREHL A €°., 
191 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Hl 


YOU HAVE TROUBLE 


In trying to keep your Bangs and Curls 1!) 
-——e position? Ifso,send 50 cts. to A. B. AUST IN, 
Manufacturer of Toilet Specialties, 627 N. 8th St..7 ERRA 
HavTE, IND., for a bottle of COLUMBIAN CURLING 
CREAM, which will turn your trouble into joy. 


on the outer edge. For knock-knees the 
leather must be applied on the inner edge, thus 
turning the feet out. Any shoemaker can 
put iton. Theshoes must be without heels. 
Ordinary apparatus for these deformities, par- D 
ticularly knock-knee, is too cumbersome for 
little children. They cannot wear it with 
comfort. PHYSICIAN, 
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THE LADIES’ 

















EDITED AND CONDUCTED BY MARY F. KNAPP 


fhis Department will hereafter alternate each month with “ Knitting and Crocheting,’ so 
that both of these branches of woman's handiwork may be distinctly and more fully treated. 

Both Departments are under the editorship of Miss Knapp, to whom all letters should be sent, 
iddressed to 20 Linden street, South Boston, Mass. 


DOILEY DESIGNS IN APPLIQUE 


By ANNA M. Porter 


} VERY pretty idea for the manutfiae 






the accompanying illustrations. 


work 
Honiton 


Is 


the employment 
braid as a 


\S 
Yes 


in hand-made lace are rendered in white em- 
broidery silk. 
and delicate. 


The result is at once both rich 


ture of dainty doilies is shown in 


The special characteristic of the 

of 
foundation 
upon which various stitches used 





















Illustration No, 1 


The method of setting to 
lows 


work is as fol 
Tack the Honiton braid carefully upon 






a groundwork of fine French cambric in 
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Illustration No. 2 


ihe manner indicated in Illustration No. J 
[Hustration No. 2 givegan example of the 


work in its simplest possible form, button 














Illustration No. 3 


hole stitch only being employed in conjune- 
tion with the braid. When it is employed for 
the edge of the circles toward the inside, 
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Illustration No, 4 


every third stitch is made twice the length of 


the others, a variation which is adopted to 
vive a softer finish to the design. 

In Illustration No. 3 are given the details of 
the wheel pattern, which is the main feature 
of design No. 4 beautiful in effect. The 
cross-bars or “ spokes’ of the wheel are first 
made and knotted securely in the middle by 
looping the thread over each bar, passing it 
from one to another, round and round as seen 
in Illustration No. 3, until the circle is of 
the requisite size. When the whole is worked, 
cut all the cambric away with a sharp pair of 
scissors, except that which forms the center of 
the doiley. 

In a really handsome set, every doiley 
should be of a different pattern. Those ac- 
customed to drawn work will be familiar with 
many stitches that may be readily adapted 
when once the method of the work is seen. 
For the benefit of the novice, however, aseries 
of articles on this subject will follow with sev- 
eral new stitches introduced, Any of our read- 
ers Wishing to purchase these doilies already 
commenced us in Illustration No. 1, can ob- 
tain them by sending to THe JOURNAL. 


So 


SEDAN CHAIR PHOTOGRAPH CASE 
By Lina BEARD 


Y ROM stiff pasteboard cut four pieces 
after Fig. 1; in two of cut 
windows as in drawing; then cut 
two pieces from Fig. 2, and in one 
of these vlso cut a window. Be care 
ful to have all the windows of a 
size and on a line at equal distances 
from the bottom; next eut one 

piece from Fig. 8 and one from Fig. 4. 

Cover each piece with silk, using delicate flow 

ered silk for the outside cover, and white or 

some light shade for the inside lining; now 


these 


| 
| | | | 
| } 
i 
I 
L ~ | an 
| | 
i } | 
ee meueiaiieias | 
HOW TO CUT THE CASI 
lake one side piece with a window and one 
Without a window;cut from Fig. | and 
over-hand them together around three of the 


edges, leaving the top open, so the photograph 
can be slid down between the two pieces. Sew 
together the remaining two pieces cut from 
Fig. 1 to form the Opposite side of the cuse ; 
then over-hand together on three sides the two 
fronts cut from Fig. 2.) This done, sew the 
two sides of the chair onthe front; next sew 
the top part of the back on the sides (ig. 5) 
and last the lower portion of the back (Fig 
\ This must be slightly bent in 


center be- 











THE CASE AS FINISHED (Fix. 5) 


fore sewing in, so that it will fit. When all 
the sides are over-handed together, conceal 
the stitches with a delicate silken cord blind- 
stitched around all the outside seams and 
Fig. 5). Use slender polished sticks for 
handles and make the supports for the handles 
of narrow ribbon, which must be sewed onin 
place when covering the sides. Jf white silk, 
with yellow or gilt flowers be used for the out- 
side cover, let the handles be slender brass rods. 
The chair should measure seven inches in 
height, the sides three and a-half inches in 
width, and the front and back two and three- 
fourth inches in width, 


edges 
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AN ARTISTIC GIFT-APRON 


By Frorence E. Perry 

\ PRONS were never more popular than at 
d the present time, and never were 
many pretty desiyviis oflered for their shape and 
decoration. 

The unique apron herewith illustrated was 
designed especially fora holiday gift. It has the 
favorite pointed girdle, which is wide enough 
to form folds about the waist and long 
enough to tiein a fullbow at the back. The 
straight apron is gathered to the girdle, and 
has a frill of landsome lace at the bottom 


Su) 


solt 


Heading the frill, bordering the girdle, and 
falling from it in two bands each side of the 
point, is a lovely needlework decoration re- 
sembling a braid, which while imitating pas- 





sementerie in arrangement is yet light and del- 
icate enough to correspond with the soft silk 
of which the apron is made. The braid is 
outlined in chain-stiteh with twisted embroid- 
ery silk, the stitches should be short and even 

to resemble embroidery braid —but not 
tightly drawn, or they will wrinkle the silk. 
Kach side band seems to be unbraided at the 
bottom and the little bells which swing from 
the ends of the strands—seemingly—are chim- 
ing glad holiday greetings. 

Silk in delicate shades of cream, pink or 
blue embroidered with rich bronze would be 
beautiful, or white—either silk, mulle or lawn 

with a gold color, Foran elderly friend or 


for one who is in mourning black silk with 
silver-gray or white embroidery, or white 
with black, would be pretty. 
e . 
TO MAKE A FANCY APRON 
By Mary J.Sarrorp 
Hii materials are one yard of jinen lace 


striped scrim, three-quarters of a yard 
wide—the kind used for window cur 
tains, one yard of any pretty white lace 
two inches wide, crochet edging will do, 
a few skeins of embroidery silk, and two and 
one-half yards of ribbon one and one-quarter 
inches wide of the Same color 
If possible, get the serim in a pattern of 
broad and narrow stripes, the narrow one-half 
inch, the broad two and one-half inches wide. 
Then, commencing eleven inches from the 
end, feather-stiteh on both sides of all the nar- 
row stripes with the same color. Then feather 
stitch on both sides of all the wide stripes 
With some shade that will harmonize or con- 
trast well for instance, dark blue for the 
narrow, Inedian-red for the wide. 
Beyinning seven inches from the bottom: on 


the other side of the serim, feather-stitceh 














‘dlown to the bottom: in the same was Finish 
with a narrow hem, and feather-stitch across | 
it. ‘Turn this piece up six inches on the right | 
side of the apron, sew the lace to the hem and | 
catch it (the lace) to the apron at spaces seven 
inches apart Make a hem one and one-half 
inches wide atthe top of the apron, and orna- 
ment it with two rows of feather-stitching 
running across it, one atthe top and the other 
at the bottom of the hem. 

The model Iam describing has the narrow 





stripes worked with blue of a medium shade, 
and the broad ones with shaded blue, running 
froma pale to a very dark tint. 

The ribbon may drawn through the 
hem, crossed, and tied in front, or the hem 
can be drawn upon half a yard of ribbon, and 
the remainder used to make long-looped bows 
or rosettes at each end. The latter way is very 
pretty, but the apron must then be pinned on 
to the dress when worn 


he 


A JAPANESE SOFA-CUSHION 


By G. A. Dany 
4 HAT could be daintier than a cushion 
for a couch made of two Japanese 
silk handkerchiefs? Kither buy or make a 
muslin-covered feather pillow of the same size 
as the handkerchiefs you intend to use. and 
arrange around the edge a puffing of light 
blue satin. Then with a stiletto and white 
embroidery silk make evelet holes around the 
four sides of each handkerchief, and lace the 
handkerchiefs across the blue satin with nar- 
row white ribbon, fastening a rosette of the 
ribbon at each corner. When soiled, the 
handkerchiefs can be removed and washed. 
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WASTE: 


EMBROIDERYSIL 


The best made, one ounce in 
box, all good colors, sent postage 
paid on receipt of 38 cents in 
money order, postal note, or stamps. 
Liberal Commission paid Agents, 
who can make from five to fifteen 
dollars a week. Address, 


EUREKA SILK CO, 











| |EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in & 
box—all good silk and good colors. Sent by 
mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 
in each packace, Send Postal note or Stamps 
to THE BRAINERD & ARBSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK (O., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or 625 Broadway, New York. 











wif Mbit 
MENTION THIS PAPER, 


Agents wanted in every large place. Ladies can 
make from $10.00 to $2000 a week Address the 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK €O.,, 
“+t Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Send 10c. for Sample Spcol Send 10c. each for 


Twilled Lace Thread | Illus. Crochet Books 
600 Yards. 


$2000: 
GOLD COIN 
inPREMIUMS 


‘or best specimens of Crochet- 
ing worked with 


GLASGO 
LACE THREAD. 


Ask your dealer for circulars giving full information. If 
not to be had of him, writeus. DO NOT DELAY. 
Thoroughly satisfactory proofs of our reliability furnished. 


Glasgo Lace Thread Co,:8ox a).Glasgo, Conn, 


Normandie 
ag Plushes 


Direct from the Mills. 
For HAT and DRESS 


TRIMMINGS. ; 
SPECIAL MERIT for Paint- 
broidery, and all kinds of Fancy 
Work, Send 10c. for 30 good sized 
samples(no two colors same shade) 

t and price list of remnant packages. 
Price of samples deducted from first order amounting 
to &1.00, Agents Wanted, Pleasant and profitable work. 
CONTREXEVILLE MFG.CO. 287 Grant Ave.Manville,R.1. 


Stamping Patterns 


Any one who wants Stamping Patterns can have 
them sent to select from on agreement to pay for what 
they keep and return the rest. Address HENRY 
MITCHELL, North Reading, Mass. 


A Roll of Perforated Stamping Patterns 


sent on approval to responsible 
stamp for circular. 
Mrs. 8. S. HUBBELL, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


LADIES WA NTED to work for me on my 


PARLOR HOME EMPLOYMENT, 
making light fancy goods ; can be done in leisure hours. 
Constant work; good pay. Address MANAGERESS 
Anr NEEDLEWORK BAZAAR, Chicago, Il. 





















parties. Send 








THE 


CASTLE CALENDAR 
FOR 1892 


is uniform with that for 1891, 
which was so favorably com- 
mented upon for its artistic 
and literary merit, and pre- 
_sents excellent pictures of 
twelve more famous castles 
of Great Britain and Ireland, 
accompanied by historical 
and descriptive text. 

It will be mailed to ary 
address upon receipt of ‘oc. 
directed to 


CALENDAR DEPARTMENT, 
SHAW STOCKING CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 


*PARTED BANG.” 


Made of natural CURLY HAIR 
guaranteed becoming to ladies who wear 
their hair parted, $6 up, according to 
size and color. Beautifying Mask, with 
preparation, $2. Hair Goods, Cos- 
metics, ete., sent C. O. D. anywhere. 
Send to the manufacturer for illustrated 

rice-lists. E. BURNHAM, 71 State St. 
‘entral Musie Hall, Chicago. 


DRESS PATTERNS 


-!By THE TAILOR METHOD 
‘Ba Cut from Your Own Measure. 
Send for blanks and instructions for 
self-measurement. 
Will fit without change of seam. 


NATIONAL PATTERN CO., Bloomington, Ill. 


















Wanted in every County to establish a Corset Parlor 
for the sale of Dr. Nichols’ Celebrated Spiral Spring 
Corsets and Clasps. Wages $40 to $75 per month, and 
expenses. We furnish complete stock on consignment ; 
settlements monthly; 83 Sample Corset free. Send 15 
cents postage for sample and terms. 

NICHOLS MFG. CO., 378 Canal St., New York 


IF SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 

| ? Buys s $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
: Sewing Machine; perfect works rell- 
ae able, finely finished, adapted t> light andheavy 
8 work,with a complete set of the latest improved 
attachments free. Each machine guaranteed for & 
years. Bug direct from our factory,and save dealers 
and agents profit. Send for FREE CATALOGUE, 

BD MFG, COMPANY, DEP’T FP. CHICAGC, ILL, 













SAYS 
You 
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WHAT TO DARN WITH 





OR there are 
cashmere and cotton 
yarns of several sizes 
in colors and fast black. 
Silk comes on cards, 
spools and in knotted 
strands under the com- 
prehensive name of 
‘mendings,’ and balls 
and cards of white cot- 
ton are familiar to every 
Balbriggan “mendings’’ by the skein 
are of a deep cream shade and of a soft un- 
twisted yarn that can be used in one or several 
thicknesses. 


HOW TO USE THE ‘' MENDINGS”’ 

r'INHE balbriggan cotton is excellent for un- 

bleached towels as well as hose, while 
bleached stockings are darned with the white 
ball cotton. Bleached towels should be darned 
with this cotton or white flax threads that come 
in skeins and have the high lustre peculiar to 
linen flax. These may be had in several num- 
bers, and are also valuable for darning table 
linen. Old material tears quicker than new, 
and for that reason when darning old fabrics, 
for I hope you will all be spared the trial of 
tearing a new garment, use a finer thread than 
you would in a new, strong material. A soft 
cotton or linen thread wears better, but in 
woolen and silk “ mendings’’ a harder twist 
is recommended. Flannels should be darned 
with the cashmere yarns sold for stocking 
mending. I spoke of darning dress goods 
with ravelings of the same in the December 
JournaL. All darning should be done on the 
right side, our old ladies to the contrary, and 
the wrong side kept smooth. Darning hosiery 
over an egg-shaped darner, or a tiny gourd, I 
think a snare and a delusion. Many darners 
are made that look well in the neatly kept 
work-basket, but they usually stretch the 
hole under which they are put until the new 
darn is larger and fuller than the original gap. 
Run the handin a stocking and darn over 
the palm, holding the stocking in the mean- 
time taut and smooth. ; 

If a garmeut is “ giving out” all over, there 
is not a bit of use or economy in trying to 
mend it. Ina case of this kind, economy is 
falsely employed. Ifa towel has worn so thin 
that pulling the darning thread through makes 
a larger hole, then foldit away for old linen, and 
use that time in resting or working where it 
will pay you, as such an article will not. 


stockings 
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WHAT TO HAVE IN A SEWING ROOM 


CORRESPONDENT sends the de- 
scription of a ‘‘ nearly perfect sew- 
ing room”’ that will be of interest 
to many, as the convenience of 
such a nook can hardly be over- 
rated. It saves many weary steps 

~ in hunting for thread, thimble, 

etc., and saves the family sitting-room from 
being a resting place for the sewing. This 
room is 8x12 feet, with two windows and 
a small closet. In front of one window 
stands the sewing machine, which has one 
end of its cover cushioned to use as a foot- 
stool. On the right is a row of foot-wide 
shelves running almost the width of the 
room. One shelf is for the family medicines, 
the others hold all the sewing paraphernalia 
in boxes having the projecting ends labeled. 
They can be read from the sewer's seat at the 
machine, and are within easy reach. Patterns, 
left over pieces, buttons, trimmings, etc., all 
have boxes and are kept in them. Below the 
shelves is a low cutting table always ready for 
use. A sewing chair without arms and hay- 
ing short rockers, is handy, and a straight 
chair for machine use. In one corner is a dress 
form, and in the opposite corner is a long nar- 
row mirror, which shows the effect when fit- 
ting on the form. By the door three hooks 
are screwed from which hang a well-filled pin- 
cushion, pattern book and slate and pencil. 
On the slate goes every want of the family in 
the sewing line as it is thought of. The cost 
of fitting up such a room is small, as the win- 
dow bas a buff blind, and a rug for the feet is 
the only floor covering, but the convenience 
and comfort of such a place is unbounded. 


ABOUT OLD WAIST LININGS 


Sigh el the waist lining of a worn-out 
dress is perfectly good, in which case 
rip off the buttons, open the seams and cut 
the dress goods from the buttonholes as close- 
ly as ible. After removing the outside 
material stitch up the seams, hem the bottom, 
bind the neck and arm-holes with a bias strip, 
and sew on flat bone or pearl buttons. A good 
morning waist to wear while at work is now 
evolved and saves a nicer corset cover. Such 
an article may not be very pretty, but it is 
useful and economical, and answers for the 
above purpose under the working dress. 


y 





THE LADIES’ 


DRESS MAKING 


3Y EMMA HOOPER 


Miss Hooper invites, and will cheerfully an 
swer any questions concerning home dressmak 
ing which may be sent to her by the JOURNAI 
sisters. While she will answer by mail, if stamp 
is inclosed, she greatly prefers to be allowed 
to reply through the JOURNAL, in order that 
her answers may be generally helpful. Address 
all letters to MISS EMMA M. Hooper, care of 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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— IRLS twelve to six- 
teen years of age are 
now called misses, and 
are dressed older than 
their little sisters while 
not yet fully initiated 
into the womanly gowns 
of girls considered 
yrowh up. It is better to 
dress a miss too young 


than too old, as they never can be young again. 


GOWNS FOR GIRLS OF SIXTEEN 
6 ian EIR gowns are worn decidedly short and 
their skirts are gathered, have a fan or 
box-plaited back, or the plaits may extend to 
the front to meet a plain or gathered front, or 
a “bell” skirt of the same appearance as a 
woman's is worn. Many are trimmed with a 
border of velvet, the hem headed with gimp, 
or a bias ruffle trims the lower edge. Sleeves 
are the full topped coat design, or have close 
deep cuffs below a full drooping sleeve to the 
elbow. Bodices are invisibly fastened, back 
or front, or small pearl or crochet buttons are 
worn. Collars are straight, or turn-down frills 
of silk or the dress fabric are worn. A_ flat 
vest, full blouse or gathered plastron trims a 
waist when a full guimp or yoke is not select- 
ed. Frills from the center of the waist line to 
the shoulders trim the bodices of slender girls, 
then the suspender trimming, described before, 
is becoming, also velvet corselets, girdles, 
fitted belts, revers, ete. Waists draped over a 
fitted lining and apparently without any 
seams are as fashionable for a girl of sixteen 
as for one of eighteen years. Jacket fronts 
over a blouse vest and coat-tail backs are very 
popular, and the coat effect is often given by a 
ruille of the goods or large pocket pieces 
Misses wear cloth, ecrépon, serge, cashmere, 
cording, homespun, cheviot and camel's hair 
dress goods, 
FOR THE LITTLE MEN OF THE HOME 
\ HILE boys from three to six years of 
age wear kilts they indulge in reefer 
jackets for outdoor wear or long Russian coats 
lapped on the side, trimmed with fur and 
worn with a leather belt. Then they don kid 
leggings and a Tam O’ Shanter, Neapolitan, 
sailor, or fez cap and «are ready for a stroll. 
White reefers having pearl buttons in two 


rows on the double-breasted front are also 
worn. Smaller boys wear coats of white 
lambs’ wool, eider-down, French cloth and 


cording, o*tan or blue cloth or cording, with 
a plaited skirt, round waist, full sleeves, deep 
cape or large rolling collar and a trimming of 
fur. Baby boys of one to two years have 
white “Tams” trimmed with a feather ruche 
around the head-band. Cloth jackets and 
vests, blue, brown or black are worn with 
plaid, cashmere or cloth kilts. Blouses of 
silk under jackets still appear with kilt skirts. 
Tan vests are pretty with dark jackets and 
kilts. Jersey trousers are warm to wear un- 
der kiltsin winter. Little ones of two years 
wear gingham and cashmere dresses made 
with a gathered skirt, round waist, corded on 
the edge, turn over collar, full coat sleeves, 
and the front of the waist cut in a V, which 
is filled with a plaited vest of silk or cambriec. 
Black Hercules or cord braid trims small boys 
as well as ladies’ cloth kilt suits. 
SOME FROCKS FOR THE GIRLS 
4 INE qualities of butcher’s linen make 
excellent wearing aprons that entirely 
cover the dress beneath, and have large sleeves. 
They have three box plaits to the waist line in 
the back and two in front, with a tiny yoke and 
cuffs of drawn work. Older girls wear cambric, 
lawn and dimity aprons having a low round 
neck, gathered skirt and no sleeves, with em- 
broidery trimming the edges. Large bonnets 
or silk, velvet or the two materials are worn 
by girls of two to six years to match their 
coats. They have rosettes, ruches, tips, aigrettes 
and ribbon bows trimming them. Coats of 
cording, plaid and plain camel’s hair, cloth 
and chinchilla in soft plaids, cream, tan, 
brown, old and navy blue and dark green. 
Angora, beaver, astrachan, velvet, feather edg- 
ing and moufflon fur are used as trimmings. 
Cashmere is thickly lined and trimmed with 
gray krimmer or black astrachan. Large felt 
and beaver hats are trimmed with a huge bow 
of ribbon and quills, or a plaited ruche and 
three rosettes holding black quills in front, 
each rosette being of a contrasting color. 
Black appears prominently as a trimming on 
dresses and hats, but not as a complete gar- 
ment. Long gathered skirts of cashmere are 
worn to just escape the floor on girls of two 
to five vears, and have very large sleeves and 
round waists in fine or medium tucks, with a 
corselet of velvet covering the waist so that 
only the upper part shows like a yoke. Dark 
red and green mixed goods are lit up with a 
plastron of cardinal cashmere. Red gowns are 


trimmed with black velvet accessories for the 
winter, 
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Under this heading I will cheerfully answer 
each month any possible question on Home 
Dressmaking sent me by my reader 

~ EMMA M. HOOPER 


I must ask my correspondents to write me 
thelr 


ist how 


pieces are cut up when they wish information re- 


garding the remodeling of a gown; and also to state the 

casions for which a certain costume is wished, when 
asking how to makeit. Another pointis in regard to 
an outfit of any kind, which can be more plainly written 
of if the writer will tell me how much she wishes to 


spend upon it. One more important item | to be brief, 


yet give necessary detall in an explicit manner, 


Murs. D. Z 


comes ili 


Read answer to * 


Mrs. Chas. V.”’ It only 
While, 


hiderdownh comes in many colors 
Gikt or INQUIRY.—Read an 
sot. crown felt Walking hat costs $1. 


ver to “ Aly A 
jo Untrinimed 


OBERLIN, 


Although your directions were very vz 
“ai answer lo 


your questions Was sentearly in Octobor. 


Atick X.—Gend'arme blue is @ greenish-blue cast 
now quile passé. sengaline and faiile are the favorite 
ilKs, 

(FLOV ES 


Cream and pear! 


Read answer to “ J.T.” 
. Have strings to your 


ueay for Ube evenings spoken of 
toque. 


StU BSCKIBER.—[ donot approve of washed linings for 
a made-over gown, as they will stretch out of shape 
When ironed, 


Matin S Che latest French method shows cloth 
cowns with the “bell” skirt unlined and worn over a 
sIK petticoat. 

H.S.—The corded effects are becoming to a stout 


figure. You can wear invisible checks and mixtures, 
but not plaids, 

CoRA.—Silk makes a prettier ruche for the bottom of 
a dress than cashmere, Cuton the bias, and triple box 
plait closely together. 


BeTtit B.—You must give me some idea of your 
pieces or I certainly cannot tell you how much new ma- 
terial and what to buy. 


Povervy.--You can ‘have your black Henrietta re 
dyed and make it last two years more, Trim with silk 
pussementerie and a surah vest 


©. B.'T. Make your Medici collar over the already 
shaped lining, for sale everywhere, Use velveteen on 
the skirt in place of a skirt braid 


M. ©.—Line the lace sleeves, Trima black silk with 
narrow jet gimp and stud the vest with nailheads, sew 
ing them on with linen thread, waxed, 


DRESSMAKER,—T 


drag in the back, 
closely 


regret to say that the skirts all 
The sheath fit is closely followed ; too 
, Sometimes, for grace or beauty. 


Miss NANNIF.—-Wear the black woolen tights upon 
going outand remove them when in the house. They 
are from $2.50; in silk from $5.00 and notas warm. 


Mrs. Cantos .—HWang your elderdown comfortable 
occasionally in the sun, whieh will bring the down up 
soft and fluffy as it does feathers exposed to the air. 


Mrs. M. F.—Send me astamped envelope and T will 
give you the address wished, which T cannot do in thi 
column, Attend the afternoon reception ina handsome 
visiting costuma 


BLACKIE. — Read answer to “ M.0O." Bengaline, faille 
or peau de soie for a black silk. Line a lace net with 
satin surah. A brocade vest and sleeves will alter your 
last year’s cloth gown, 


Mry.--I can recommend an excellent make of placé 
kid gloves at $1.35 and $1.50 for a four-button length, but 
address me privately for this information, which can 
not thus be publicly given. 


CouNTRY.~— Read answer to “ Marie 8." Sleeves are 
very full above the elbows and close below. ‘The gaunt 
let or Cromwellian cuffs are just the shape of the gaunt 
let affixed to a riding glove. 


Mrs. T. F.G.—I have never received a letter from 
you. Every letter requesting a personal reply and en 
closing a stamp is carefully attended to. The others 
take their turn in this column, 

JENNIE J.-Cloaks are high this season, but if you 
can wait until after January first you can secure 
much cheaper. Tan and black are the 
Select a long cape or deep jacket 


aotie 


chief color 


ONK WHO Sews.—A percaline bodice is cool and 
pleasant to wear, but it will not endure the strain thata 


good silesia will; therefore, for a“ stout” figure liking a | 


snug basque, I would not advise it. 


DANCER.—-White with all of the gowns 
Bone every seam of a short, pointed bodice and have 
tiny puffs for sleeves. Line chiffon with satin. Trim 
a copper-colored silk with black lace. 


mentioned, 


Mrs. CHas. V.—Lambs’ wool at ninety cents, twenty 
four inches, would answer for your baby boy’s coat, 
with a silk or plush Tam O'Shanter. Let the older boy 
wear one of the Neapolitan sailor bats. 


Missy.—To answer as you desired would send your 
letter to the printer a few days after the issue named 
was out. Please time your inquiries earlier, and you 
will not be so “ dreadfully disappointed.” 


Mary F.-—A silver key-ring, two silk hankerchiefs. 
kid gloves, silver cigar cutter, pocket match safe, box of 
linen handkerchiefS, muffler, and many books and 
room decorations come within the sum named. 


ki. M. G.—I would describe your hair as a light red 
dish-brown; Nile-green is only becoming toa clear, fair 
skin. Pale blue would be better, also deep cream. Red 
browns, clear gray, dark green and navy-blue for street 
wear, 


GIVEN-—Ladies’ cloth at $1.50 isas light a weight as I 
would recommend. The pieces should all run the 


same way of the goods, and unless the cloth is sponged 


before making it up it is sure to spot with rain or 
snow, 
MATTIE. Each winter wardrobe differs according to 


the social position of the wearer, the size of her town 
and amount of money to be spent, hence the difficulty 
of laying down any set rules as to what must be had for 
each person. 


NELLIE K.—Very pretty evening shades of bengaline 
are $1.50, twenty-one inches in width, and should be 
trimmed with chiffon ruffles, thirty to sixty-five cents, 
three and a-half to five inches deep, and narrow bead 
passementerie, 


ETHEL.— Black satine skirts are never trimmed with 
lace. They are worn in summer chiefly. Black silk 
skirts are worn throughout the vear. Mohair at $2.00 
makes a nice skirt. silk from $5.00, and many cloth 
skirts come from $1.00, 


A SISTER.—Your jacket is probably altered by this 
time, but your letter was too late for earlier attention. 
You could only make the plush into a short, pointed 
cape and add fullsleeves of black Astrachan cloth. I 
fear that you will be obliged to give this garment up. 


Atys.—Bedford cords range from thirty-eight cents to 
$4.00, and are very much worn. Trim with gimp, feath- 
ers or velvet of a shade darker. Slippers or fancy ties, 
usually the former. Light shades of brown and tan are 
very fashionable, though dark shades of blue and green 
are very stylish. 


X. Y. Z.—I really can not assist correspondents in re- 
making their gowns unless they describe the condition 
and shape of the pieces they have, as upon this item de 
pends the style selected for them. Such little details 
will enable me to give them practical advice, not 
merely suggestions. 


J.T.—Wear tne buttoniess Biarritz gloves in dark 
gray, tan or brown, which are eighty-nine or ninety- 
eight cents and $1.00 in price, or a four-button glacé-kid 
in one of the above colors. A young lady can certainly 
wear black lace asatrimming. Do not wear black for 
traveling unless in mourning. 


CASH’S 
HEMSTITCH 
FRILLING. 





SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
FOR TRIMMING 


ALL KINDS OF 
Bed-Linen and Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s Underclothing. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK (with woven patterns of 
material) free by post. Address 


J. & J. CASH, 92 Greene St., N.Y. 
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SUPPORT. 
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Dotted line shows 
oat —— position of 


| pressing 
the little article we call 
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when 

~ — open, 
LA D H ES your attention to is really 
ae 7 a necessity inevery house- 
hold as well as in the shop of the dressmaker, With 
it you can presy the sleeve and waist seams of 
a dress in a few minutes, without any of the an- 
noyance this piece of work generally brings you. 


all over the country are 
DRE A using it, and cannot say 

| ——_mmmmems (00 much in its praise. 
Strong and Durable. 


Will last a lifetime. We 
| send sample by express, 


| prepaid, upon receipt of 1.00. WANTED. 
GRAVES BROTHERS, Mfrs., SANDWICH, ILL, 


MOTH PROOF BAG. 





FOR PRESERVING 
WEARING APPAREL 
FURS RUCS,BLANKETS.ETC 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
DETROIT PAPER BAG CO, 
‘Derroir, micw. 
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APRONS 
| (PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 
| 
| No Paste or Glue necessary. No bad odor about 

Garments when taken out to use. 

. §24x 48 inches, when closed, 
SIZES: ¢ ‘ “ rT 
i 30 x 48 

kixpressed to any address on receipt of price, 50 cents 
each, When ordering, send New York Draft, Postal 
Note or Registered Letter. 


DETROIT PAPER BAG CO., Detroit, Mich. 


ON’T Be Penny Wise 
D and Pound Foolish. 
When you buy, buy 
something good or don’t buy 





whether it be bacon or 
bicycles 

The American Ideal 
Rambler Bicycle is some 


thing distinctly good--is made 
of the finest imported weld 


less steel tubing; has ball 
bearings: spring frame; is 
adjustable in every part; is 





sultable for either boy or girl 
or for a lady of small stature, 
and every wheel is backed by a responsible 
guarantee. 

The Ideal Rambler costs $65—not the cheap 
est in price, but the cheapest in the end, It 
will outlast a half dozen cheap crocks and can 
be handed down in the family. A more sub- 
stantial or appropriate gift it would be hard to 
find. 4a Catalogue on application. 


| GORMULLY & JEFFERY M'F’G C0. 


Boston, 





Chicago, Washington. 





Briggs’ Pattern for Embroidery & Painting. 


236 Page Catalogue of designs 15 

| st} vy “ ‘ ‘“ 10 
| 2 Good designs ready to stamp 16 
oe 


20 cents). 
Irvington, New Jersey. 


All for 10 2-cent Stamps 
JOSEPH WALKER, - 





KENNEDY'S 


edical 
Fiscovery. 
PRICE, $1.50. SOLD EVERYWHERE, 








IMPROVED SELF-:NAING PEN & PENCIL STAMP, 
any name in rubber, 150. Club of 10, §. 
PRINTING OUTFIT, ¢ Alphabets 
RUBBER TYPE. Holder, Tweezers, Ink, Pad and Boz, 15 cts., 
both 25. FRANKLIN PRINTING CO., New Haven. Conn 
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SOME ALL-BLACK COSTUMES 
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By Isabel A. Mallon 





M3 LACK has never been 
given such a vogue as 


ee 




















So — aa it now has since the 
—. ——\ day when Mrs. Man- 
N—— —— ning, the poisoner, 
, = — elected to wear a black 
y SS SS satin gown on the 

Paw —TF scaffold. For awhile 










black of all materials, 
but especially black 





x satin, was shown no 
} favor; but as the years 
¥ have gone on, as we 

have become better 


educated in the art of dress, the beauty and 
style possible in black stuffs are thoroughly 
appreciated, The stuffs, that is, all the woolen 
goods, or the silk-and-wool mixtures, are liked, 


AY 
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THE NEW BLACK VELVET COAT (Illus. No. 1) 


but for more elaborate gowns black satins, 
brocades and silks are chosen. The brocades 
show very large figures on dull black grounds, 
and a French fancy is to have sleeves, waist- 
coat, cuffs and collar of a brocade upon 
which the flower is either of some bright color 
or else of gold or silver. 

A very pretty costume of black brocade 
made in princess style has full sleeves of the 
brocade with tiny red roses upon it; the col- 
lar, which is a broad turn over one, is like the 
sleeves, and the slight drapery that goes over 
the hips, and ends in a sash at one side, is also 
of the silk brocaded with a color. With this 
is worn a small bonnet of black jet with scarlet 
Prince of Wales tips tied on, with black rib- 
bons at the back and front. 


BLACK IN WOOL 

TN WOOLS the heavy serges, camel’s hair, 

broadcloths, cashmeres and merinos are 
oftenest noticed. The last mentioned is of 
course very light in weight, and only suited 
for a house dress, but as it falls gracefully 
there are many who like it. What is known 
as areal India camel’s-hair has lony threads, 
apparently of hair showing thiek upon its 
surface and looking absolutely white. But 
funnily enough, if you can raise one of these 
hairs you will find that it is as black as the 
black ground it rests upon. There are three 
qualities of camel’s hair; one, light enough to 
look almost like cashmere, then a medium, 
thena heavy one. The heaviest will be chosen 
for out-door suits during the winter, and some 
most effective gowns are shown made up in 
this. 


A HANDSOME BLACK DRESS 

rINHE heavy black camel's hair is used for the 

costume shown in Illustration No. 3. The 
kirt is cut in the usual plain fashion, and 
has just a hint of atrain, although it is in- 
tended for street wear. Around the edge is a 
two-inch border of black astrachan far, and 
just above this is an elaborate braiding in gold 
and black soutache. The bodice is long, and 
has for an edge finish a deep fringe formed of 
strung heads, gilt and black alternating; 
above this is a braiding similar to that on the 
skirt. About the throat is a high turned over 
collar of astrachan far, and the deep cuffs on 
the sleeves match. The muffis of astrachan, 
and the bonnet, made of a piece of the camel's 
hair, has on it a border of astrachan and stiff 
shaving-brush pompons in which some gold 
threads show through the black feathers. The 
gloves are black undressed kid. Such a cos- 
tume would be pretty trimmed with jet after 
this fashion; or, if greater simplicity were 
desired, the fringe could be silk cord, the 
braiding done with the ordinary black braid, 
and not a glint of either gold or jet sparkling 
to relieve the sombreness. 


SOME OTHER STUFFS 
8 hee ar are many women who do not care 
“ for the very heavy materials just de- 
scribed, and to them the tine black cashmere, 
or henrietta cloth, seems most desirable. 
Various qualities of each of these stutls may 
be gotten, but there is one little advantage in 
buying a good quality of henrietta; in fact, I 
might almost say there aretwo. One is the 
great width, and the other, which is most 
important, is this:—and now my dear general 
woman I speak from experience—a good henri- 
etta cloth may be worn and see the sun of 
two Winters, then if it is good enough, that is, 
if it is perfectly whole, 1t may be ripped to 
pieces, sent to the scourer’s, go through the 
cleansing process, and come out looking so 
exactly like new that you can buy new to go 
with it if your pattern is short, and the dif- 
ference between the materials will never show. 
The cloth and the cashmere certainly make 
the prettiest house dress, and nowadays the 
women who study economy know that the 
house dress is the salvation of the street one. 


AN EFFECTIVE HOUSE GOWN 
rMHERE was a time when we were all very 
ready to scoff at the theories of the so- 


called wsthetic school; but now that the chaff 


has been taken from it, it is easy to see where- 
in much that was exaggerated can, when the 
nonsense is taken out of it, be really not only 
useful, but beautiful. The house gown is essen- 
tially economical, and there is probably no 
more becoming dress than one of soft, cling 
ing black stuff with a smart girdle of jet, gold 
or silver, and decorations of either ribbon, 
lace or velvet as may be deemed most be- 
coming. ‘The house dress is not of necessity a 
tea gown, though it is often developed in that 
style. There are many women who do not 
care for tea-gowns, and who, while they wish 
for an easy-fitting dress, still desire one that 
has an air of close fit. 
this sort is after the style much affected by 
Mrs. Oscar Wilde, and in which she looks as 
pretty as the proverbial picture. 
black henrietta cloth, as pictured in Illustra- 
tion No. 2. 

The skirt is slightly full, of the soft flowing 
stuff, and has just sufficient train to add to its 
gracefulness. The bodice is shirred about the 
neck, a toby frill of chiffon outlining it. Just 
below the bust the shirring ceases, and the 
fulness is then confined at the waist line by a 
beltof black ribbon clasped just in the center 
by a curiously carved silver clasp. The shir- 
ring could, if one desired it, be regularly 
smocked, but I do not think this isas pretty as 
the very careful and close shirring. If it were 
wished, the back of this gown could havea 
double watteau from the neck down, which 
would, of course, make a fuller train, but after 
all the plainer method is the more desirable 
for a dress rather than a gown. 

ABOUT BLACK VELVET 
Ne gentlemen of olden times used to think 

. that the height of elegance was reached 
when they wore black 
velvet couts, point lace 


ruffies, and sparkling 
steel buttons. That 
coat is almost dupli- 
cated to-day. The 
black gown has made 
the black velvet coat 


very popular, and cer- 
tainly, when it is well 
cut, properly decorated 
and fitted, nothing can 
make a woman look 
better, The style of the 
cut tends to broaden 
the shoulders, the rich 
black pile of the ma- 
terial to make the skin 
and hair look brighter 
and glossier, and the 
length of the coat will 
give the slenderness of 
figure which is so much 
desired. A black velvet 
coat worn by Mrs. 
Kendal is typical of the 
stvle in vogue. It is 
shown in Illustration 
No. 1. The coat is 
quite long, being longer 
than the ordina ry 
Louis Quinze, and yet 
it does not come to the 
knees as do some of 
the cloth coats. In 
front, the close-fitting 
jacket parts flare away 


to show a black silk 
waist-coat richly 
braided in gold. The 


sleeves are high on the 
shoulders, shaping to 
the arms, and have, as 


their finish, frills of 
fine thread lace, The 
collar is a high one, 


fastened just in front 
with a brooch in the 
shape of a gold hook 
and eve. Such a coat, 
or indeed any kind of 
a black velvet eoat, 
may be worn with a 
silk, lace or wool skirt. 
It may be made as 
plainly as possible, may 
be trimmed or un- 
trimmed, but must be 


as well-fitting as the 
hand of woman can 
devise. And every 


woman knows that the 
brain must also work 
for this result. 


A very dainty gown of 


It is made of 





A HANDSOME BLACK DRESS (Illus. No. 3) 


A BLACK SATIN DRESS 

‘Tc fancy for black satin of the heaviest 

kind is increasing more and more every 
day. Full skirts of satin are worn with 
marquise coats of striped satin, a blue and 
black, red and black, pink and black, or yel- 
low and black coat being proper adjunct to a 
black satin skirt. Of course, the costumes are 
only suited for visiting or evening wear, but 
they are extremely stylish. A very rich black 





AN EFFECTIVE HOUSE GOWN (Illus. No. 2) 


satin dress to be worn at the opera has a plain 
skirt with a slight train, the coat is of plain 
black satin with sleeves of black, embroidered 
in small gold dots, and a full jabot of gold lace 
extends down the entire front. The bonnet 
worn with this is made of gold lace and has 
black feathers, wired to stand up well, for its 
decoration. The gloves are a very light yel- 
low undressed kid. ‘The slippers are of black 
satin with tiny gold buckles upon them. 

A quieter black satin 


ly toilette is combined 


with broadcloth, and 
is for street wear. 
The back shows full 


breadths of black 
broadcloth, but sensi- 
bly escape dragging the 
ground. In frontisa 
deep tablier of black 
satin heavily bordered 
with cut jet and drawn 
up on one side under 
an elaborate jet orna- 
ment. The long deep 
coat is of the broad- 
cloth, and the sleeves 


are full puffed ones 
with jet cuffs. The 
hat is a soft crowned 


one of black satin with 
a full brim of the black 
cloth; clusters of 
Prince of Wales 
feathers decorate it. 
This is an extremely 
stylish costume, hand- 
some enough to be 
generally copied, and 
yet not very expensive. 


WHY YOU SHOULD WEAR 


BLACK 
\ ELL, of course, 

one of the nu- 
merous reasons is 
because it is almost 
universally becoming; 
then, too, it has a quiet, 
refined air that com- 
mends it to the mascu- 
line side of the world, 
and, after all, we 
women dress to please 
husband, brothers and 
sweethearts. How- 
ever, in choosing your 
black, get the dull and 
sombre-looking if you 
are a blonde, and that 
which has some gloss 
upon it if you are a 
brunette, for these are 
the shades of black 
that will bring out the 
complexion of each the 
best. You think there 
are no shades in black ? 
Go to a store where 
they have a large 
variety and just see 
how many different 
ones they can show 
you. 


2I 


| Appropriate and Pleasurable 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


With us Linen is Linen. We have no substitute. 
We keep no Cotton and Linen. These handkerchicfs 


represent the fullest values possible to get at their 
respective prices. 


This cut shows a fine 
Linen Hemstitched 
Handkerchief, 44-inch 
hem, with small Hand- 
Embroidered Initial, 
ladies’ and gentlemen's 


_ 25c. 


A superb assortment 
of ladies’ fine all linen 
Handkerchiefs; tancy 
blocked hemstitching, 
with dice corners; em- 
broidered vines run- 
ning around the hems; 
clusters of embroidery 
in neat, dainty designs; 
scalloped edges em- 
broidered in black or 
white, 


25c. and 50c. each. 








Ladies’ Mousseline-de-soie, or Silk Mull Handker- 
chiefs, in delicate shades of pink, blue, yellow, laven- 
der, etc., with scalloped edges, artistically embroidered 
in colored silks, 


$1.00, $1.25 and $1.50 each. 
—¢&LOVES-— 


None but the best and most peguennte find their way 
to our counters. ‘These are an index to the whole stock. 





‘This cut represents a 5-button French Kid Glove with 
pinked wrists, in tans, grays, browns and black, Ex- 
cellent value at $1.60 a pair. 

The 4-button celebrated “ Tréfousse’’ Suede Gloves, 
in modes, tans, grays and black, are $1.50 a pair. 

The 8-button length mousquetaire “ Tréfousse” Suede 
Gloves, in medium and light grays, modes and black, 
with narrow embroidery, perfect fitting, $2.00 a pair. 





Postage on 44 dozen Handkerchiefs, 6 cents. 

Postage on !, dozen Handkerchiefs, w ith box, 4c, extra. 

Postage on Gloves, 2c. a pair; with box, 2c, extra, 
Orders promptly and carefully attended to. When 

ordering mention THE LAbIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


tion FAST Bly, 
fu Ts 














ED Wy (N SHEER INDIA LINONS prRoves 
CROCK, LAWNS & BATISTE BY 
OP rapt PRINTED EFFECTS Wasrnin? 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 
LADIES, DON’T FAIL 


To Send a Two-cent Stamp for Samples of 


KING PHILIP Cambric. 
KING PHILIP Lawns. 
KING PHILIP Nainsook. 


Above goods are unequalled for LADIES’, CHIL- 
DREN’S and INFANTS’ wear. 
Should be found on shelves of every retailer in 
the United States. 


KING PHILIP MILLS, 
85 WORTH STREET, - NEW YORK. 


RDRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED. 
Any Lady Can now Learn to Gut Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 


No one meee Chart or Square caq 
compete with The McDowell Garment 
Drafting Machine in Cutting Stylish, 
Graceful and Perfect-Fittin, Garonne: 
Easy to Learn, Rapid to Use, Fits any 
Form, Follows every Fashion. An in- 
sention as Useful as the Sewing Ma- 
chine. 
Free 30 days to test at your own hoine. 
Send tor Illustrated Cireulaz. 
THE McDOWELL Co. 
6 West 14th Street, New York City, 


Send 35 cents for copy of our elegant French Fashion 
books explaining how to cut latest style garment, 























THE SELF-INSTRUCTOR 
in Knitting, Crochet and Embroidery published 


>y BELDING BROS. & C0,, »ow reacy. 


This book will be mailed free, on receipt of six cents 
in postage stamps, to any one sending their address, 

BELDING Bros. & Co., New York, N. Y.; BeELDING 
Bros. & Co., Chicago, IL; BeELDING Bros, & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O.: G. W. Exviis & Co., Philadelphia, Pa,; 
ADAMS & CURTIS, Boston, Mass.; COYLE & SARGENT, 
St. Louis, Mo.; WoopwortH & Howes, St. Paul, 
Minn.; THE CARLSON-CURRIER SILK Mro, Co., San 
Francisco, Cal; BeLpING, PAUL & Co, (Ltd.), Mon- 
treal, Canada, 








Ladies, if you wish to dress well at moderate 
cost, write for our WINTER 


FASHION CATALOGUE 


I}lustratingthe NEWEST PARISSTYLESin 
what to wear at the Lowest New York Prices. 


hideaing SENT FREE! 


by addressing 
MAHLER BROS., 501-503 6th Ave., New York. 


A MACME 
Beas 
¢ PROTECTOR —_— bust measure, o-s, $ £0 


M. DEWEY, Mfr. 1397 W. Monroe St., Chicago. } AGENTS 
Send Money by P.O. Order. Catalogue Free. WANTED. 

HOPPING BY MAIL and LADLES’ GUIDE. 
Mrs. H. M. CARD, 1:2230 Arch street, 


Philada., Pa. Shopping of all kinds free of charge. 
Chaperones carefully chosen. Write for circular and references. 


Ladies, Send Stamp for Primer. 


I do shopping of all kinds. Eight years’ experience; 
best reference. MARJORIE MARCH, 904 Spruce St., Phila. 





A complete garment worn under 
the corset or tlannels, protecting 
the clothing from perspiration. 
Cheaper than dress shields, one 
pair doing the work of six. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


THE SMALL BELONGINGS OF DRESS 


By Isabel A. Mallon 


MRS. MALLON will be glad to answer any question about 


to her by JOURNAL readers. 


all letters to MRS. MALLON, care of 


’ ~~ <~UST what to have forthe 


a heads of small people i 
\ iN) uarssanemian ai ten 
‘J portance to mothers 
~~ For baby girls this sea 
— son, the most pictur 


esque bonnets are made 
of soft bengaline or fine 
shirred about 





cashmere 


the brim, having soft 
crowns and trimmed with a tiny bunch of 
ostrich feathers and high loops of ribbon, 


like aigrettes fastened just on the top. These 
are regular picturesque bonnets and should 


be very large; they are at once pretty and 
keep the little head well warmed, some- 
thing that is very necessary. Larger girls, 


those about five years, also wear large bonnets 
or felt hats tied down in bonnet shapes. A girl 
even larger than this may wear a very large 
felt hat trimmed either with ribbon or pom 

pons, but it must not have too elaborate a look, 
and the younger the girl is the more certain 
must it be to have ribbon strings to tie it in 
place. Baby boys wear big Tam O’ Shanters 
made of white cloth with a fancy band either 
of qguilled ribbon or ostrich feathers next to 
the face; wide strings, having very often 
cloth ear tabs, are tied under the chin. All of 
these hats are pretty and becoming, and most 
of them can be made by the woman who is 
handy with her needle. The little girl’s bon 

nets are made exactly like the gingham ones 
were last summer, and as the cloth is easier 
gathered into place it should be quite as etfec 

tively and as well made as was the one of cot 

ton. Just remember that to keep the little 
head warm means a deal; not only 
keeping it from all pains just now, but from a 
good many troubles in the future, so see that 
it is well protected from the winter winds 


yreat 


TINHE gold chatelaine, which it is said, will 

supersede the silver one, has Upon it first 
of all a small gold purse made of links joined 
together, and for a pendant a gold tassel; this 
is supposed to hold the money that is to be 
given to the poor; but it would seem wisest, 
when the number bought is considered, if the 
purse itself was sold and the money received 
for it donated to the worthy. 


AVING been educated to the advantages 
of silver belongings, we are now grad 

ually learning the beauty of glass. The 
handsomest inkstands are those of very heavy 
cut glass, cut so they look almost like a block of 
ice with avery small silver coveron them. This 
may have on ita monogram or @ crest, as is 
fancied. 


HE woman who knows how to knit slip- 
pers has itin her power to give comfort 

to many of her friends. The knitted slipper 
with its comfortable lambs’ wool sole, is not 
only desirable as a bed-room slipper, but may 
be worn in bed by an invalid Or one who suf 
fers from cold feet. They become specially 
yaluable to those who travel much in sleeping 
cars where the draughts are many and chances 
for catching cold are more than merely many. 
In pink or blue wool, in bright scarlet or 
cuales and brown these slippers are oftenest 
noted. A rosette or bow of satin ribbon that 
is in harmony, gives a dainty finish to them. 





HE young lady who finds the stiff sailor 
hats becoming to her, should be satisfied 
with the one that is shown for winter wear 
It is a very light snuff color, hasa low crown 
and broad brim, and is worn well over the 
forehead; the felt is stiff and the brim is 
bound with brown galloon; a band of galloon 
is about the crown, with a stiff little bow 
concealing where it terminates 


HE fancy for ostrich feather fans seems 

to grow greater every season, and as they 

can be gotten to suit any costume, one is sure 

not to have an inharmonious toilette. The 

liking for absolute contrasts is shown in the 

latest feather fan; it is of black and gray 

feathers, and seems like a somber combina- 

tion, but it is one upon which Dame Fashion 
has set her seal. 


A PRETTY present for a busy woman is a 

white slate framed in gold with a pencil 
suspended to it. This hangs beside her dress- 
ing case, and upon it each morning she writes 
what she expects to do during the day, and 
she is a happy woman if she completes what 
she has set out to as her duty. 


NOVELTY in knives for dinner is that 
where the handle of each knife is of 
china, matching the dinner service. These 
knives are beautiful, if not durable, and would 
have to be used at a table where a woman is 
“mistress of hers though china falls,” and 
would shudder at seeing a clumsy servant drop 
one of her much-prized knives and break the 
handle. 
t toes fancy which has arisen for wearing 
the watch on the outside of the bodice 
has created a demand for fancy watches. One 
of those shown is small, and has its case enam- 
eled to represent a purple pansy ; another one, 
an open face watch, has a gold face with the 
figures and monogram in black enamel upon it. 
Pockets not unlike those made in men’s waist- 
coats are noted on jackets and are intended to 
hold either the watch or one’s loose change; 
they area delight to the girl who likes to affect 
masculine belongings. 





woman's wear which may be sent 


She asks, however, that she be permitted to answer through this 
Department in the JOURNAL; though, if stamps are inclosed, she will reply by mail 
THE LADIES’ HOME 


Address 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa 


Sb ADED velvet ribbon is fancied for the 
» pert little bows that are liked on the 
front of bonnets and little hats The loop: 
come forward and the two short ends, cut out 
in Vandyke fashion, stand up as pert as possi 
ble A bow of this sort ois sufhelent trim 
ming for a small felt bonnet, one of the capote 
shapes It does not need to have strings 
to match it, for they should be of velvet. of 
the same color as the bonnet itself. A dark 


scarlet, while the ties are 
A bonnet made for 


blue felt has a bow of 


of blue velvet 


eveniip, 
but fitting as closely as the felt one, is of green 
velvet and has a bow of pink, while the ties 


are of green velyet ribbon By-the-by,a new 


irrangement for the velvet ribbon straps is to 


bring them forward, cross them under the 
chin, draw them back and fasten them with a 
fancy pin well up on the back of the hair. 


his looks best when the hair is arranged high, 
us it takes away somewhat from what would be 
otherwise a look. Pins showing imita 
tion diamonds, rubies, emeralds and sapphires 
ure liked for fastening the straps 


bare 


MONG the novelties in ribbons, one of 
i pale yellow silk has a design of black 
berries wrought on it, the berries themselves 
being formed of sparkling jet beads, while the 
the leaves and brambles are of black silk. 


6 he stiff black ribbon velvet bow worn at 
the waist, in the hair orin the centerofa 
low corsage, is made more attractive when it 
has a hollow circlet of Parisian diamonds just 
in the center. As nobody pretends that these 
are real, and they are only used to look pretty, 
there is not the same feeling that there would 
be in wearing what is often known as paste 


ALOTH  $ petticoats of pretty shades are 

J trimmed around the edge with pinked 
flounces rather scantily gathered ; these are 
usually of two shades, as three flounces are 
used, Ona brown cloth petticoat a pale blue 
will form the center flounce: on a black one 
a bright scarlet will be in good taste, and on a 
vray one a sapphire blue would look pretty. 
Silk petticoats are lined with flannel, not only 
to make them wear better but to give them 
yzreater warmth 


| T is seldom that a piece of jewelry becomes 

such a fad as the jiovers’ knot Jace-pin 
Which this season is being produced with every 
conceivable assortment of vari-colored vems 
and enamels. Some are shown tied with 
Puritan precision, and others with reckless 
irregularity, the latter being the most popular 
however. Diamonds, of course, are the pre- 
vailing stones for this oddity, but pearls and 
rubies, the latter representing the back or lin- 
ing of the material that forms the knot, are 
considered more recherché, owing to their con 
servative and sober appearance. 


6 lew ~ vreat liking that has been shown for 

brooches shaped like hearts, like core 
nets, and like fleur de lis, has caused the ap 
pearance of a pin made of garnets where the 
heart is surmounted by the coronet, which has 
a fleur de lis background. Of course, this is 
merely all outline work. It isshown in many 
of the precious and semi-precious stones, and 
in brilliants makes a most beautiful pin for 
evening wear. 


FIYHE woman who is fortunate enough to 

possess a star orcrescent of diamonds, or 
good stones imitating them, fastens it just now 
right in the front of her three-cornered hat 
when she wears it in the evening. 


VERY dainty handkerchief is one made 

of white crépe lisse and having for a 

border bright red strawberries and green 

leaves. The colors chosen are harmonious, 

and the work itself is so beautifully done that 

itis difficult to believe that the machine, rather 
than the needle, wrought it out. 


ieee a large hat a large veil is required, and 

it is wisest in buying one to get a full 
yard to drape about your chapeau. Pin it just 
to the edge of the brim in front, and let the 
depth that comes over be drawn under your 
chin in soft, loose folds fastened at the back 
high up on the hat. These folds tend to give 
the soft effect desired by strings. 


|": strings on large hats must be at least 
- two inches wide and sufficiently long to 
be tied in broad loops and ends a little longer. 
On almost any hat such strings may be 
attached, and they can be either of black satin, 
gros-grain, or soft black velvet. Velvet is the 
most becoming, but the loops refuse to stay 
in position unless pinned, and the ribbon 
itself is apt to grow shabby. In times gone 
by ties decided whether what one wore on 
one’s head was a hat or a bonnet, but now-a- 
days even Solomon himself could not solve 
this question. 


HE heavy walking gloves which are the 

oftenest assumed for street wear by women 
who dress well, should be gotten a quarter or 
half size larger than the ordinary glove, for 
one is’ supposed to put them on with great 
ease, and to permit one’s hands to move about 
with perfect freedom. 


OR general use fine white linen handker- 
chiefs, having a very narrow edge, hem- 


stitched, and with a tiny finish of valenciennes | 


lace, are counted in best taste. 
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OPERA CLOAKS. 
WHIT! 


AT $75 AND 


LINED MANDARIN LAMB 


UPWARDS. 


PRICE-LISTAND:FASHION-PLATES 
3% SEN T-UPON-REQUEST #234 





ride Of 


———— 


Special attention is called to this 


celehvated 


Muslin, which for fineness and 


durability is unsurpassed, This 


cloth is 


great care, particularly for 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR and 
GENTLEMEN'S SHIRTS, 


in 36, 41 and 45 inch widths, 


brand of 


manufactured 








(he West. 


S=- 











and is guaranteed not to Crack 
Yellow. 

Inquire for this brand, and 
take No Substitute. 

In purchasing garments, ask 
for Pride of the West. 

For sale by all leading retail 
the 


Bleached or Turn 





with 








Dry-Goods dealers in 
United States, 








. Trade-Mark. 








YOUR NEW WINTER CLOAK. 


You wish your new cloak to be of good quality, nicely made, perfect fitting and rea 
sonable in price. Then remember that 

WE ARE MANUFACTURERS OF CLOAKS, and by selling direct to you WE 

’ THE JOBBERS' and RETAILERS’ PROFITS. 

WECUT AND MAKE EVERY GARMENT TO ORDER, thus insuring an elegantly 
finished and perfect fitting cloak. 

WE PREPAY ALL EXPRESS CHARGES AT OUR OWN EXPENSE 

We sell STYLISH JACK ETS, 85.60; three-quarter length JACKETS, 4.50; 
JACKETS with Fur Shaw! Collar and Facing, $1.65; LONG CAPES, $% 
MARKETS, $6.5; PLUSH JACK ETS, $14.50; MISSES’ NEW MARKETS, 4.65; CHIL 
DREN'S CLOAKS, 83.95; also new designs in Fur Trimmed Garments, Cloaks, Capes, etc 
We also make higher qualities, 

Our Winter Catalogue contains illustrations and prices of more than one hundred 
stvles of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Cloaks, Wraps and Furs of all kinds, We will 
send it to you, together with a 4%-inch Tape Measure, new Measurement Diagram (which 
insures perfect fitting garments), and more than FORTY SAMPLES of the cloths and 
plushes of which we make the garments, to select from, on receipt of four cents postage 
You may select any style garment you desire, and we will make it to order for you from 
any of our cloths or plushes, Our samples include a splendid line of Cloakings In all the 
new effects; we also sell Cloth and Plush by the yard. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 21 Wooster Street, New York City. 


REEFER 
23; NEW 






















THE ONLY DRESS STA 


Manufac 
tured by 


THE DETROIT STAY CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


made cemented together with gutta 

percha, with a triple silesia cap cement- 
ed to the ends of the steel. Will not cut through or rust. Ba See 

name“ Perfection” stamped oneach, Ask 


Lod Da : 









New York Office and Salesroom, 833 Broadway. 





Metal 
Tipped 


Gutta Percha on both sides of steel. 





~ EVER READY ORESS:STAY—-. PX 


Au —DAROBALO 
See Name “EVER READY’”’ on Back of Each Stay. 
Warranted water-proof. Beware of Imitations. 


Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 





STUDEBAKER PHAETONS 





No. 521. 
hand-buffed leather top and leather side curtains. 
can be produced for the price. 
design. 
graded. 
preferred. 
cation. 


It has a 


The cushion and spring back are stuffed with curled hair, 
Address, i 


and Carriages of all descriptions have 
an established reputation for style, beauty 
of design, excellence of make and finish 
second to no similar productions in the 
land. Here are a few of their standard 
makes of Phaetons: 


No. 521. Two-Spring Special Phaeton. 
No. 522. Three-Spring Special Phae- 
ton. 


No. 523. Two-Spring Special, canopy. 


No. 524. Three-Spring Phaeton with 
loops. 


No. 525. Three-Spring Albert Phaeton. 
No. 526. Ladies’ Phaeton, Scroll loops. 
No. 527. Countess Phaeton. 

No. 528. Queen Phaeton. 

No. 529. Goddard Phaeton. 


SPECIAL PHAETON.—The sketch illustrates our Two-Spring Special Phaeton with fine 


We offer it as the best constructed vehicle in all respects that 
It combines in an eminent degree room and comfort with lightness and beauty 0: 


Wheels are A-grade axles, double-collar, steel, and springs long and easy, of best steel, oil tempered and 


large wing dash and silver line-rail, leather covered. ‘Trimmings, English cloth or Morocco, as 
Handsome illustrated catalogue on_appli- 


STUDEBAKER BROs. MFG. CO., South Bend, Ind. 


mentioning this JOURNAL. 





Pianos on Easy Payments, 








However far away you live you can get a Piano by paying a small sum 


down and the balance in still smaller monthly payments. 


We send the 


Piano subject to approval, to be returned if unsatisfactory at our expense 


for railway freight both ways. 
to you. 


Write us and let us explain our methods 
Clear, simple, easy. 


Masonic Temple, 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 183 Tremont St., Boston. 
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G>OVERMAN’S SPECIFIC 


SI 
4 aad 


ae Ce rnt SPEC ' OXYGEN CO.. Nashville, Te 
$ TITLITITINITIIIILL TT iritiiiiitiitiiiiitititiiiititiiiiiiiiiiti tit ° 






A Medicated Oxygen Home Treatment for Diseases of 
roat and ITunes. 
Separate Specifics for Catarrh and Hay Fever. | 
It Softens Tubercles, Quiets Coughs, Heals the Lungs and Purifies the Blood, 
and Relieves Hay Fever, Bronchitis, Asthma, Nasal Catarrh, La 
Sripnee Catarrhal Deafness and Nervous Prostration. 
A REMEDY PR RIBED BY PHYSICIANS. 
Manual of Specific Orngen FREE. 


Depositories : OMAHA, NEB. ; LOUISVILLE, KY. 


' > ‘ Ta: 4 '‘ 


sat 


———— 





MUSIC s 


SELF 


TAUGHT. 
etc. 


YSTEM. All can learn music without 
the aid of a teacher. 
Established 12 years. 
accompaniments, thorough bass laws, 
Ten Lessons 10 cents. i 
| G@. 8. RICE MUSIC CO., 243 State Street, Chicago. 


PROF. RICE’S SELF - TEACHING until you have written for our 


’ 
DON T SLEEP book on Investments and 8 and 
10 per cent. mortgages, Better and safer than savings 
banks. No failure in these. Our $100 and $200 lots wil 
make you money. Thousands made by investing & few 
, hundred. JOSEPH (. HENVIS & €0., “4,” West Superior, Wis. 


Rapid, correct. 
Notes, chords, 


Circulars free. 








; 
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ENSIBLY, indeed, are 
the children of our day 
dressed. ‘They can en- 
joy life. They are not 
starched and befrilled 
so that pleasure is im 
, ~~ possible, and, thank good- 
et Sew )) ness, they are clad warmly 
¢y / x ly! enough to make it possible 
+ oe 8 for them to play in the 
clear cold open air without 
any danger of them catching cold. The little 
brains that have gotten heated in a warm 
school-room have an opportunity to freshen 
up in the cool air, and the little bodies, be- 
cause of the healthy play, grow better and 
stronger, and all because they are sensibly, as 
well as prettily, clothed. The picturesque ele- 
ment strongly obtains in cloaks and hats, and 
though the frocks are picture ones also, still it 
cannot be claimed that there is any special 
change in their styles; wise mothers, having 
discovered a comfortable and pretty design, are 
clinging to it. 
THE FABRICS FANCIED 
HE fabrics fancied are invariably wool, 
cashmere, camel's hair, the rough fleecy 
stuffs or the soft wools peculiar to plaids be- 
ing selected. For school dresses, dark blues, 
browns, deep crimsons, and bright scarlets in 
cashmere are pretty, and are colors that usu- 
ally wear well. The plaids are most popular 
in the blue and green combinations, the 
bright red ones so fancied by little English 
girls not having the same vogue here, possi- 
bly because our skies are brighter and the bril- 
liant coloring is not so badly needed to im- 
prove the weather. 

For little wrappers, intended to be worn 
when some nursery disorder has made of a 
merry maiden a little invalid, 
gaily striped flamnels, button- 
ing all the way down the front, 
quite loose, and with a belt of 
the material to hold 
them in, shows how all the 
different times of life, the good 
and the bad, are alike catered 
to 





Satine 


EVERYDAY DRESS 
A GOWN that is to be worn 
4 


every day and is suitable 
for either school or home, for 
sister who is eleven years old, 
and who can write real letters, 


is shown in Illustration No. 1 7 I 
The skirt is perfectly plain, “dh 
gathered in around the waist HEH | 
and sewed on to the bodice HT | 
which is also a plain one, the / ! | 
hooks that close it being in- | 
visible; the collar is a deep Hh j 
turned over one of blue silk i} | 
that matches the cashmere fy) 
used for the little dress. <A } |||! 
broad belt of blue silk folded / I 
over to look as if it were | / 
tucked, is laced in the center WAL |! 

in front, and reaches to the top HT | / 

of the gathers far up on the i} \ / 
bodice, giving the desired ( 


short-waisted look: the sleeves 


l; I I | ; 
aU: Yy I, 
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PRETTY DRESSES FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 
By Isabel A. Mallon 


OVER-DRESSING OUR CHILDREN 
DON’T think any of us like to think of our 
babies being sacrificed to their clothes, and 
while a little lady will see that she does not 
muss or soil her gown, still it is a little hard 
for her to be hampered by the consciousness 
that her frock is her first consideration. Dame 
Fashion has offered us suitable styles and sensi 
ble materials for our children, and if we do 
not dress them properly nobody will be to 
blame but ourselves. Not very long ago I 
heard a nurse in one of the parks make a 
queer comment on a much over-dressed child. 
The poor little tot had on silk stockings, shoes 
with ridiculous heels, a silk frock, a white hat 
ladened with blue feathers and a much-trim- 
med coat. Looking at her own charges, who 
were plainly but sensibly clad, and who were 
trundling their hoops and romping about 
searching for good health, with an air of satis- 
faction, and then looking at the over-dressed 
child she said: ‘She evidently belongs to a 
tenement house.” Although this was rough 
and rude, there was wisdom in it; she knew 
where ignorance was the dressing of such a 
child would result, and she was certain that the 
woman who could count her money by the 
millions would never commit such a blunder 
as to over-dress a child. 
THE WISE APRON 
hg E apron has always had for little people 
a prestige of its own. To put on a clean 
apron usually means that one is in good 
standing in the nursery, and that the freshen- 
ing up of an afternoon is deemed desirable. 
The materials used for aprons nowadays are 
nainsook, lawn, cross-barred muslin and an 
unbleached linen that is supposed to be made 
in regulation pinafores to be worn when toys 
or books are being painted by young and very 
zealous artists. In their de- 
signs, the aprons are almost 
exactly like the frocks over 
which they are worn. A 
square or pointed yoke, with 


the skirt straight and full 
gathered into it, is often seen, 

and this may have either 

x long, full sleeves, or simply a 
By), ruffle around the armhole, as 
A is fancied. The broad sash to 
JW hold the fulness in is made 
y) of the same material as the 
Zl apron, and has its edge finely 


hemmed by hand and so flat- 
| tened out that it doesn’t curl 


Nee «6: \CUp after it has visited the 
mia W777; laundry. 

| i Aprons are very sensibly 

Wg . , : she 

| \\H} made quite plain; the dressiest 

have a yoke of coarse em- 

broidery or Russian lace, but 

Wy the putting of innumerable 

| frills or the decorating them 

| with gay ribbons is not con- 

| sidered good taste. When a 

yoke apron is not selected, 

| then the square-cut one, tying 

| on the shoulders—a pattern 

| that I am sure our grand 

li mothers wore—is chosen, For 


the little woman who goes to 
school, and who has gotten 


are high and full, gathered in / past the wearing of a yoke or 
at the wrists and finished with ; a body apron, one that has a 
eulfs of blue silk. This little STA). IRS 4” square skirt and a good-sized 
. ' , % at Aree : 
sister still wears her hair cuit 3 > »¢ bibis selected. It has a quaint 
in a picturesque bang and fall- = ° housewifely air, and, as it is 
ing Se i » back far below sually carried folded and as 
78 — it the back far below EVERYDAY DRESS (Illus. No. 1) usually carried foldec 


If one did not care to have 

a silk belt, collar and cuffs, then they could be 
made of the same material as the gown, or if 
one wished them to be a little more elaborate 
the Russian lace could overlay the 
collar and culfS and a buckle fasten the belt 
In making the belt, put that stiffening be 
tween the lining and the silk that is used by 
tailors in making standing collars stand up, 
or straight cuffs straight. 


FOR A WEE MAIDEN 

t he same dark cashmeres or stuffs are 

used for the gowns of the wee maidens 
as well as for the girls who are counted as 
large in nursery parlance.  Golden-brown 
cashmere is particularly pretty for the small 
blonde people. Little gowns continue to be 
gathered or plaited in at the neck, and then 
they are permitted to fall loose at the back, 
and are only partially confined by a_ belt of 
ribbon or velyet in front. No froek could be 
more comfortable or more picturesque, and no 
frock could be more easily made at home. The 
little girdle forms the only decoration, except, 
indeed, broad collars and cuffs either of white 
embroidery or linen, 

One small girl wearing such a gown is 
pictured in [lustration No.2. The real golden 
brown cashmere is used for this, and the full 
skirt is gathered and fastened in at the neck 
to a yoke that is invisible. Far up under the 
arms comes a narrow-pointed girdle of dark 
brown velvet drawn down in front and caught 
just in the center under a velvet rosette The 
sleeves are full and gathered at the top and at 
the wrist, and a deep square collar of coarse 
embroidery hides the voke and is fastened in 
front under a velvet ribbon bow, the loops 


coarse 


and end: of which are so stiffly placed that 
one tkeis like calling the wearer little Miss 
Prim. Deep cuffs matching the collar are 


also worn, and form a pretty finish tothe full 
sleeves. In blue, scarlet,any of the plaids, 
¥ray or mode, a little gown like this might be 
made. A small woman whois to keep the cold 
out this winter by means of agray krimmer coat 
has agray cashmere gown made after this fash- 
10n which she wears under it, but, of course, a 
light shade like this will need to have special 
attention, and little Miss Prim will have to be 
on her best behavior when she wears it. 


sumed in the school-room 
with much precision, it not 
only tends to keep the gown clean, but teaches 
the value of caring for one’s belongings. 
THE LITTLE HANDKERCHIEFS 

I COURSE they shed them as the roses 
( ) do their leaves, and for that reason the 
little handkerchiefs want to be as simple as 
possible. Those shown in the shops are of 
plain white linen with a narrow hemstitched 
edge. Occasionally the Christian name ts 
embroidered on them in red, pink or pale blue 
cotton: this is done to avoid any discussion as 
to whose the handkerchief is 
for if only the family name is 
upon it, it will be quite possi 
ble for the boys to claim it as 
their own, and so make very 
wretched the tidy little maiden 
who takes care of her things 


and who grieves over their 
disappearance “by those bad 
boys, 4 

To teach a child that her 


clothes are her own, that her 
handkerchiefs and her collars 
are hers individually, is to 
make a child careful. When 
she knows it is her very own 
sheis apt to put the handker- 
chief back in her pocket and 
not risk throwing it on the 
Hoor, or Jaying it on a chair 
without a thought as to its 
future, The wise mother will 
as soon as her Jitthe daughter 
is of sufficient age to under 
stand, give up all of, or part 
of, a bureau drawer in the 
nursery to her, and will teach 
her that hair ribbons, hand 
kerchiefs, the small fan that is 
hers, and her numerous be 
longings are to be put away 
there by herself until they are 
required. This is the way to 
not only teach a child to care 
for her clothes, but to be sys- 
tematic in the disposal of them. 
Once the habit of tidiness is 
formed, it will only be natural 
for the child to adhere thereto. 


Milas 





WHEN SHE GOES OUT 
7 HEN she takes her walks abroad, the 


young woman who is at present the 
woman of the future and who is just now 
the child of your heart, wears a_ pretty 
warm cloak which the dressmakers call the 
Florentine cloak. It may be made of camel’s 
hair, of warm heavy cloth, of plaid, but 
it is the prettiest and most suitable for the 
season when it is of cloth or heavy camel's 
hair trimmed with some inexpensive fur. 
In Illustration No. 3 is pictured the verit- 
able Florentine cloak. It is made of a deep 
mode fleecy cloth, the yoke is pointed in 
the back and front, the material plaited on 











WHEN SHE GOES OUT (Illus. No. 3) 


it and allowed to flare; in length it should be 
an inch below the skirt of the dress worn un- 
derneath. ‘The sleeves are full, and come just 
below the elbow to deep cuffs bordered with 
natural beaver fur; a collar of natural beaver 
is about the neck; a pointed girdle of mode 
velvet only about two inches wide confines the 
fulness in front. <A little muff of natural 
beaver is carried, so that the small hands do 
not get cold. Leggings of the same material 
as the coat are buttoned up to keep the little 
legs warm. “The hat is a largesoft felt of the 
mode shade, with a huge bow of brown rib- 
bon as its only trimming, unless, indeed, the 
strings that tie it down so primly under the 
chin and which make it look so picturesque, 
are counted as a decoration. Krimmer, any of 
the beavers, chinchilla, or seal may be used as 
a trimming upon such cloaks, or if one did 
not desire a decoration, the collar and cuffs 
could be quite plain. For school wear, long 
cloaks with capes, and hoods made of plaid 
lined with some bright color are in vogue. 


A WORD FOR YOU 


ND when I say you, I mean you happy 
women who are fortunate enough to 
have little people of your very own. Don’t make 
the playtime of life a burden by making a child 
think too much of its clothes and feel that the 
little body can’t have its natural freedom of 
movement because a frock will get out of place, 
or something come unhooked, Give your 
children every pleasure that you can; the 
dark side will come to them only too soon, so 
let them have all the sunshine possible, and 
let them think of the many pleasures that 
come to them from you. I don’t mean you 
mustn't teach them to take 
care of their belongings, for 
you must. A child is never 
too young to be tidy, and if it 
only begins by hanging up its 
stockings at niglit be sure that 
in a very short time it will 
learn where the skirt belongs 
and where the other garments 
should be put. But don't 
make tidiness and tyranny 
synonymous, Never, if you 
can help it, make a tear come 
in your little girl’s eyes about 
her clothes. Teach her their 
value, and teach her quietly 
and gently how to take care of 
them. She will learn, and as 
for you, well, no matter what 
happens, when she goes from 
you you will not have to re- 
member that for some little 
fault about her frocks you 
made her unhappy. Just think 
always how things will seem 
to you in the future, and | 
do believe that you and your 
neighbor and I will all act 
differently in the present. 
There is nobody quite so un- 
happy as the child who does 
not have a real childhoud; 
who isn’t saved from as many 
of woes of this life as is pos- 
sible, and who isn't given 
golden days while it is young. 
Make them as happy as you 
can, for you and I will never 


PICTURESQUE FROCX (ilius. No.2) forgive ourselves if we don’t. 
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B. & B.- 


We want to sell 


10,000 DOZENS 
Handkerchiefs and Gloves 


— THROUGH — 


QUR MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 


to the readers of this JouRNAL, before 
Christmas. 

The values we offer in every line, in 
both these Departments, are so unusual 
and attractive that we are sure of this 


| result, provided you are interested in 


the matter. 


‘| FOR LADIES, 
> FOR MEN, 
J) FOR CHILDREN, 


Silk Handkerchiefs, Mufflers and Reefer-Scarfs. 


KID GLOVES: 


5-hook 
or - Genuine Kid Glove 
4-button \ 


at $1.00 a pair in America—black 


and all colors. 


Linen 
Handkerchiefs 





The best 


Our Mail Order Department is send- 
ing Dry Goods of every kind all over 
this Western Hemisphere, and doing 


this only because of SUPERIOR 
VALUES. 


Correspondence Invited. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 
115, 117, 119, 121 Federal Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 








FREE, TO LADIES! 


A Leaflet, about stylish ways of using 
ribbons. Address 


FAIR & SQUARE, 67 Greene St., N.Y. 





PATD STEAM [V/OLDED 





For sale by all leading Retail Dealers. 
for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LL LOOMER'S SONS, BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees. 


Send 
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A Department devoted entirely to an 
Sisters. 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HRISTMAS light 
Streams ont far 
and wide, and we 


who live in its 
brightness weeks 
before it come 

are cheered and 
comforted by it 
for weeks afte: 

ward. l have 
thought that we 
would let it 
stream into our 
room this after 





noon, and would 
admit nothing 
that would mar it. We will have only happy 
words and cheerful thoughts. Some of us 
carry heavy burdens of sorrow, of fear, per 
haps even of want; but for one little hour we 
will forget them and be strengthened to bear 
them better. 


WAS left a motherless girl at the age of thirteen, with 
two younger sisters to love, work for and sew for 
am now mistress of “Grandpa's,” and the little on 
come home aud love to come. I have always had to 
ork bard, doing our own housework, with the excep 
gn Of the washing, and sometimes that. My education 
was gotten from my father, with the exception of a 
little attendance at select schools after my sisters were 
old enough to be as helpful in our home as myself. We 
‘ave always been obliged to economize in the most care 
ful way,so [have had my trials. [ have waited to do 
my sweeping untilafter I came from my painting le 
son, because, if J did it before, | would be too tired to 
paint; but [never hated the sweeping, and that brings 
me to the point. Love your work. We will do well by 
whatever we really love. “ Rising superior to your 
work,” does not mean to go off into Egypt and let the 
potatoes burn. Doing anything well is uplifting, and 
there is no work in life so ennobling as home-making. 
If a woman has a poetical or artistic soul she will feel a 
real thrill of delight when she takes a dainty cream- 
colored dish and places in it fresh delicate leaves of 
crisp green lettuce, cutting over it an egg, boiled until 
the golden heart is mealy. It is beautiful, and she must 
feel itso. Then, think of a plate of toast, with each bit 
of toast holding a poached egg, cooked to perfection. 
Why, there is real science in poaching an egg. Is there 
no beauty there? Is there no satisfaction in a well-ac 
complished task? Then you have not attained to the 
possibility of gathering up the sunshine that is scattered 
along your way. 

You might as well object to painting, and say you felt 
it degrading because you must wash your brushes after 
it, as to feel home-making so because there are stoves to 
blacken and dishes to wash. Any one who has ever 
yainted, and has done a good day’s work with big bristie 
rushes, Knows that the washing up the tea things is a 
dainty job compared with the washing of all those dirty 
brushes. 

And why have pots? I did away with them long ago, 
when I found there were pressed tin and agate vessels 
which would hold as much, and were light to handle. I 
have my full share of vanity, and object to enlarging 
my wrists, as well as wearing out my strength, of which 
Ihave none too much. Another way I have saved 
myself I have never had a kitchen, but cooked in my 
dining-room. So I have saved many steps and gained 
what many women miss, the privilege of always hav- 
ing my family near me. Whenever my father is at 
home, and [am there, he is there also with book or 
paper. When my girl friends say to me, ** How do you 
get time to read so much?” [ explain, “My father 
reads to me.” So [ am posted on politics, and read 
foreign news and sermons, and seem wiser than my 
girl friends—for I can still claim to be a girl, though not 
avery young one. My father is goodness itself, and 
reads me some things that can interest women only. I 
think if you will let a man read a good deal to you that 
is interesting to him, he will sometimes read something 
ust to please you. 

I have made five rag-carpets in my life; now, I think 
that a waste of time, butsome of the sunniest memories 
of my early girlhood are woven into the first two; for 
the rags were sewed in this fashion: One of the three 
sisters read aloud, the other two sewed, while father sat 
by correcting the reading and cutting rags. ‘“ Why, 
bless those rags!” Tsay now. Was there anything de 

rading in that? No; the sweet influence of that father 
ove will remain with us through life, the rags are for 
gotten. Three nights in the week were given to history 
and three to Dickens, and those Dickens nights were the 
gala nights of our lives. Ona farm with no friends but 
ourselves and good books, yet we never knew we were 
lonely or poor in those days. 

If [ have seemed to speak too much of myself it is 
because I wanted to tell Mrs. John Smith that some 
one has really lived a hard workaday life, and yet found 
time for elevation and self-education. And let me say, 
with all due modesty, that my sisters were like child 
ren unto me, and as a sacred duty were put before my) 
self always. B. W. I 


We see the secret of this happy home; all 
were of one mind, and shared the labors and 
so the joys of the household. There must be 
one central point, of course. Mother, or sister, 
it may be, will, by her own sweet magnetism, 
draw all the members of the family to her, 
and she will be the unconscious director of 
them all. 

 . 


# 


A FTER having been obliged by illness to remain at 

home the greater part of the past ten years, I have 
now sufficiently recovered to make a visit tomy physi 
cian’s home. A happier home I have never seen, one that 
is ruled by love and kindness. After entering a bright 
cozy parlor, Mrs. F., in her affectionate way, said: “You 
are now considered one of the family as long as you re- 
main with us.” That sentence, so kindly spoken, made 
me feel really “one” of them. Ah, dear sisters, you 
who have health know not how delightful it is to 
ot, ont after having been shut up so long within four 


walls. 

But affliction has its advantages as well as its priva- 
tions. I have been comforted knowing that thus y am 
kept from the temptations of worldly pleasures. 


H. L. T. 

We pray “lead us not into temptation,” but 
we are not usually ready to thank God for be- 
ing led away from temptation by sickness. A 
bright welcome to a weary or an invalid guest 
is like atonic. I have treasured in my memory 
the refresliment which came to me more than 
once when I was worn and ill from one dear 
home, whose very walls seemed to give me 
welcome. 
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|! s alw darkest ist before dav But when 
I wrote 1 etter of ret trance mia month 
ago I did not know ho the day would dawn glor 
lously for mi 

Since that time, by a kind dispensation of that Provi 
dence that has never failed me in inshine oF hado 
I have been permitted to join my husband, and now 
mve every prospect of remaining with him to the end 
of our natural live 

We haveso much of happine offered u evers 
turn if we will only tak it; and now that my husband 
and boy are rowing stron lthe dark pa evl 
like a hideous nightinare that cannot possibly trouble 
the awakened presen 

I hope the other discouraged wives may enjoy my ex 
perience; for Lam very sure if we are paticntand trust 
ful, and accept the duty that lies nearest, we cannot 
fuil to be blessed; and oh! how richly our Father 
blesses! He gives of Ifis larg and joys in the giving 

In this connection IT am reminded of a thought re 
vaurding the “ four-leayved shamrock yinbolical of 
Dicapopoinne or, as itis more commonly termed, * Good 
luck!” Let me quote these words that have been so 
replete with meaning to myself * Plick the common 


flowers and leaves about 


find the litthe lucky leave 


your path, and maybe you will 

among them: for the seeds 
that are blown by the strong wind over Paradise garden 
rest soonest on the open fields and paths. And if you 
don’t chance upon it here vhy, be sure you'll find it 
there, and we all know that the shortest way there is by 
the potato patch!” 

With one other comforting quotation and T am done, 


I cannot refrain from offering these crumbs of comfort 
that have been so much to me in times of despondency 
to other despairing sister What matters it where 
the feet stand or wherewith the hands are busy’? So 
that it the spot where God has put you, and the 
vork He hasgiven you to do.” 
BERT’s Wirt 

Itis not always that our hearts are com- 
forted so soon by a turn for the better in the 
tide of affairs We thank God with you, and 
pray that your brave heart moa be streneth 
ened daily, not only for bearing your own 
burdens, but for teaching others how to bear 
theirs, 
| HAVE received a nice supply of reading and some 

very nice letters also. Low much it has braced me 
up! Those kind, loving letters! I think there are some 
splendid souls in the world yet. T have tried to thank 


each kind donor of reading in a@ letter personally, but I 
have a large family of children, and money 
for postage. Though I live so fur away, I seem to be 
visiting with the Sisters. I am not a “ King’s Daugh 
ter,” but wish L were good enough to be one, I will do 
my best for the JouRNAL when money gets more plen 
tiful; itis the only womian’s 


Is scarce 


paper taken in the neigh 
borhood., fhe people never look at the dates on the 
magazines and papers. If you, who are in the midst of 


" 
good literature, could only know 
does! Lam ashamed of being so popular at others’ ex- 
pense, My neighbors come and get the reading, and 
change it about so as to make it go as far as possible, 
and they thank me and IT will send the thanks of 
a good many hard-worked women and invalids, 


how much good it 


Thank you and ble ou for your kindness. Long 
may THE LAaptes’ Homer JounNAL live, with its splen 
did advice and loving sympathy, and long may its staff 
of splendid women live who help to fill its pages with 
such ennobling influences and soul-lifting words! Yours 
with love, HoMESTEADIER’S WIFK, 

And this is one of the ways in which the 
good seed of printed words is seattered, Do 
not be ashamed, rather be grateful, that you 


can be a blessing to your neighborhood. I 
hope that in the numerous other cases where 
newspapers and magazines have been sent, the 
good has been, if not as great as here, enough 
to reward those who have taken pains to send 
the packages. And, as far as possible, I hope 
thanks have been sent to those whose 
have been received 


yifts 


Wes have trouble. T, myself, have had what seems 
to me the “ lion’s share,” what with sickness and 
wrestling with pots and kettles, and no one hates dish 
washing more than I, gut when the wrinkles begin to 
make my forehead look like a newly plowed garden, I 
just roll up my sleeves (I might add here I do my own 
work, take care of two babies under three years, and 
cook for three men) andsay: “ Oh bother; looking mad 
won't wash the dishes, and only makes one look like a 
witch.” T always can muster up a smile or two thinking 
of something that happened in my school-days. I know 
what crying babies and disorder are, but T always think 
every squall is one less of the grand total. Thank 
heaven [ have (I'll not besilly enough to say the best) 
one of the very best husbands in the whole world, so it 
is not so bad even if we do work hard, and sometimes 
work, and lots of it, is the very best thing for us. Now 
don’t think [’'m one of the ever-cheerful kind. ’'m noth 
ing of the sort, for sometimes I do get very despondent. 
Only half an hour ago [ said (Pardon my wickedness, 
Aunt Patience): I wish the world would come to an end, 
for I don’t want to live and I don’t want to die” ; but I 
must explain that I have been sick,or about half sick, 
for two days, and my work must go on, sick or well. I 
laughed it off, anyway. Now, as the ugly little girl in 
the September number did, just take a pencil and paper 
and put down your blessings opposite your woes and see 
which is the longest column, Topsy. 


\ Y husband is “sweet tempered and happy looking” 
4 in house-cleaning time, even though the proverb 
ial honeymoon was Over some years ago. 

I don’t think I ever washed the kitchen floor but he 
stepped carefully over it and said: “ How nice you make 
it look,” or ‘“’Take it as easy as you can,my dear.” 
Clean windows are sure to call forth some pleasant 
‘vords of appreciation, and even after the weekly sweep 
ing of the chambers I expect the usual remark as he 
passes through them : * How sweet and fresh it smells.” 

In the early spring I go through every piece, bag and 
closet and trunk and bureau and arrange and Classify so 
that when scrubbing time comes all things arein order 
and it is not a serious disturbance at all. , 

Then the good man engages men to take out the 
stoves; then one carpet comes up at a time and goes 
down the same day. 

Then he thinks of pictures collected during the vear 
which he immediately has framed and hung in different 
rooms. For one room he suggests new curtains, which he 
forthwith buys and hangs in place. 

A new table he thinks will be convenient here, a 
chair there, and a rug somewhere else, andso he adds 
in these ways his sympathy and impetus to the general 
work of cleaning. 

As he has done his share I keep mine out of his way 
by giving him his usual three meals a day,in the din- 
ing-room and not on a tubin the barn; I look as well 
as I ever do, which he says isn’t at ail bad, andI sit down 
with him in the evening, also as usual, and leave my 
scrubbing out of sight, out of mind. 

hy, of course, it can be done; in union should be the 
strength and joy of work. HELEN VIRGINIA. 


\ LESSON has been taught me which bears repeat 
4 [think. A little blind boy has lately come 
ice. He is about ten years old, and has 
I was at first attracted by his 


ing 








ler my 








ple 1 afterward his bright and 
ch mversation. His poor mother, 
y bread-winne na. onl me, ** Being 

“al discouraged, one day, I said: ‘What a 

dreary old world, anyway! 5 , Whois always with 
me, looked up with asmile, and said: ‘Oh, mamma, I 
dot think so! I think itis awfully nice, and especially 
when Ube in shines.’”’ Needless to say, the good 


woman complained no more. What a lesson for us 
who are blessed with all our senses! How little we ap 
preciate God's great gifis! When we are in trouble and 
thing seems against us, let us think of this sweet 
child and his sunshine, and I feel that our darkest days 
Vill be brighter 1, for one, have found it so. 

HELEN G. 


every 


Surely, if a blind boy may find joy in the 
inshine, we, with open eyes, are worse than 
blind if we fail to be vlad in its brightness. 


WOULD like vw say a word about the honeymoon. 
Phe June brides are settled now, in their own cozy 
nests, each trying to realize all the happiness anticipated 
in those lovely summer days; but now and again there 
is a thorn among the roses,is there not, dear girls? 
Well, of course, being true wives all, you will not admit 
it even “ Among Ourselves.” “All the world loves a 
lover,” but I love the brides. They are so full of prom- 
ise and sweet faith. Having been a bride myself—only 
the other day it seems—I feel in sympathy with all the 
brides | hear of, and especially so with the JOURNAL’s 
brides 
When I was married I came tothe far west, hundreds 
of miles from home and friends,to make my home 
among strangers. The nest was awaiting me, very cozy 


and comfortable it was, too, and I felt, as I settled myself 


and my many littl belongings into place, that I could 
never be lonely in my new home; but alas! there was 
one thing which I had never taken into consideration 
in dreaming of my new home. In looking forward to 
making home pleesant and beautiful for my husband, I 
did not remember the long hours I must spend alone 
vhile my husband was at his place in the store. Sunday 
too, | was alone, for he was a prescription clerk. This 
vas the thorn I found among my roses. 

When my dear grandmother was told that I was soon 
lo marry, she exclaimed: “ Married! why the child 
can't knit!” and each day brought to light some new 
thing which I could not do, until I began to think the 
vay was very rough indeed, Other brides may think 
0, too, and to them I wish to say only be patient, for 
the roughest places wear away. My John works in his 
own store now, and stays alt home on Sunday; and 
other worries disappear, so that we are really and truly 
having our honeymoon, although we have been married 
five years. To those who have found a tiny cross to 
bear, | wish to say, take heart! 

ONE OF THE BRIDES, 

Ah! happy the couple whose honeymoon 
still rises clear and bright after five years, or 
ten years, or twenty vears; and for fifty years 
itis possible; yes, even longer! 


Tus writer has been married six and one-half years 
to aman of moderate means, and eighteen years 
her senior. There are few couples who have more dis- 
similar tastes, but we find enough that we do both enjoy, 
and count it a pleasure—for the sake of the other—to 
vive up that which displeases the other, And I can 
truly say that I am perfectly contented in my little 
home, and more than happy in my husband’s love, 
and would not for the world go back to the tiresome old 
school-room 4s teacher—which was my former occupa- 
tion, MICHIGAN, 


I congratulate you on your present happi- 
ness, but your somewhat contemptuous words 
for the school-room! Ah, I thought they 
would stir some loving teacher to a reply! 


Qo often am I strengthened and helped by some word 
» Lseein THe LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL that I can- 
not help saying so. I am a busy school-teacher, with 
the care of forty pupils in school hours, and the re 
sponsibility of a very nervous, delicate sister out-of- 
school. Is it any wonder, think you, dear Aunt Pa- 
tience, that sometimes I long for some dear motherly 
ears to listen to my troubles ? 

I must confess, though, that my joys far exceed my 
woes, and I find in my daily work much pleasure. For 
my pupils are very ford of me, and my little sister de 
voted tome. Tenjoy the JoURNAL very much indeed, 
and it can always be found on my reading table. 

ELIZABETH, 


I, too, live in the coun- 
*veneral utility woman.” I havetwo 
babies, one two-and-a-half years old, one only four 
months. I have no help with any of my work, and get 
very tired sometimes. But when I feel most like com 
plaining, the thought comes up—“}low many thous 
ands of working-women in our country would feel 
blessed indeed with the comforts of life I enjoy! How 
many toiling widows in our great cities would thank 
Giod for the foodand clothing my little ones never lack! 
Iilow many mothers, whose babies are sleeping under 
grass, would never complain of my trouble and work! 
When [think of these [ wonder I can ever complain 
because my life is a busy one. Thank God for my 
home, my babies and my husband. In all the five 
years of our married life he has never met or left me 
with a frown upon his face,and home is the dearest 
place to both of us. [ do not enjoy washing pots or 
kettles, but our heavenly Father knew where to place 
us on earth, and He sees and knows if we do our duty in 
little things. I know a woman who married a farmer. 
His health was not good, and she brought up the child- 
ren, and cared for him, working indoors and out, in the 
hayfield, planting corn and digging a. This 
spring he died, blessing her with his last breath. Do 
you think she regrets all her years of work? IT am 
hand-in-hand with you, my Sisters, for labor and for 
love. Let us kneel and pray to see our blessings count, 
and think of the bright things in our life, and forget the 
disagreeable ones as fast as we can. Look for mercies 
and you will find them. We must take some bitter with 
the sweet, or the sweet will love its flavor. Above all, 
remember our troubles are the refineries of the soul, 
“Some lives are setin sorrow, 
As gems are set in gold.” 
Yours for the joy of home. 


|: TOO, was a school-ma’‘am ; 
try; I, too, am 


MINNIE 5S. 


When we are rasped and irritated by the 
little cares—I call them little, though at the 
moment they do seem great—which must 
come into the household, and especially where 
there are little children, if we could but stop 
and think what it would be if we had the 
home no longer; or if the little ones, whose 
demands are so exhausting, were gone further 
out of our sight! And let us remember that 
our own unhappiness and irritation is a fruit- 
ful source of confusion and misconduct in 
the household. A sweet-tempered and placid 
mother will rarely have ill-tempered and 
vexatious children, even though their circum- 
stances may be far from comfortable. 

*,# 
“These trifles! Can it be they make or mar 
A human life? 
Are souls as lightly swayed as rushes are, 
By love, or strife?” 


“Yea, yea! A look the fainting 
break 
Or make it whole; 
And just one word, if said for love’s sweet 
sake 
May save a soul!” 


heart may 
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LADIES’ ano CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Awarded highest honors at 


Philadelpuia.......1876 | Melbourne.......... 1880 
Berlin............-.1877| Frankfort.... .1881 
; | ae 1878 | Amsterdam.........1888 





And wherever else exhibited. 


SPECIAL OFFER "333!" 
days 
only, and FREE at that. 
For the express purpose of 
bringing the “ Peerless” Hat 
Fastener before every lady 














in the United States that 
wears a hat, we 
will mail to all 


who send us 60 cts. 
(the regular price), 
three pair and two 
pair Free; or sin 
gle pair for 20 cts.; 
to milliners, deal- 
ers and canvassers 
and all who wish 
to get up clubs, 12 
sear for $1.00. This 
eaves $1.40 profit 
on the investment, 
on one of the most desirable, attractive and salable ar 
ticles ever offered. No lady can afford to be without 
them, as it does away entirely with the dangerous hat 
destroying and otherwise unsatisfactory long pin. This 
useful and indispensable article retails everywhere for 
20 cents, which price remains unchanged, and on merit 
is cheap at $2.00, Manufactured only by 


H. H. ROTH & CO., 
1111 and 1113 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fargo’s $2.50 Ladies’ Boot 


nines Is made on Opera, Half Opera, 
ree Common Sense and Piccadilly 
or lasts, With Patent-Leather Tips 
: ; or Plain Toes; on C, D, E and 
KE widths; also in Misses’ sizes, 
Heeled or Wedge Heel. We 
guarantee every pair, and for 
Fit and Style they are not 
equalled for the money. Trial 
pair sent on re 
ceipt of price. 
Send for 
scriptive list 


C,H. FARGO & CO, 


Chicago. 





de- 





FASHIONABLE HAIR. 


We will mail goods to reliable 
parties throughout the United 
States for approval. The new- 
est styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money re 
quired until they are received. 
No obligation to keep goods 
if unsatisfactory. Send for 
circular. 
JOHN MEDINA, 

451 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








QUEEN OF STOR MS—Sent, prepaid, anywhere 
on receipt of 50 cts., two pair 31. Keep feet and boots 
dry. 244 to 8, half sizes. We sell them ——— to ad- 

vertise our famous ‘rench 
Dongola Kid Button 

Boot, sent, prepaid, for 
$1.50; equals any $2.50 boot. 
Common Sense or 
Opera, 14 to 8, widths 
C, Dor E. Guaran- 
teed O. K.or money 
refunded. DEXTER 
SHOE (0., 299 
Jevon- 
shire 

St., 
Boston 
Mass. 




















Home Work for Ladies. 


Pin Money 
Easily Earned. 


Our work involves NO CANVASSING, and may be un- 
dertaken by the most modest and refined. f 

It consists simply in addressing and mailing circu 
lars, Making lists of names to which we can mail 
sample copies of our elegant Fashion Magazine. The 
work benefits us and pays many ladies handsomely. 
While in our employ we send you the F id 
MAGAZINE 2. 2. - 

Sample copy and full particulars mailed upon receipt 
of 2-cent stamp. Address 


MIRROR OF FASHIONS, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














Order a Bangle Pin with 
your name engraved; you will 
want more for Holidays and 
Birthday Gifts after you see 
one; made of rolled-gold plate 
or solid silver, 50 cts. Clubs of 
five, $2 (solid gold, $1.50). 

H. F. Leland, Worcester, Mass. 











with “ Kensington Crochet Twist,” any 


CROCH color. Large ball, 10 cents. 


C. G. HUBERT, 85 Walker Street, New York. 


CROCH ET WORK. struction Book, 114 pages, 


illustrated. All kinds of Crocheting, Cotton, Linen, 
Silk and Wool. Sent, postpaid, for 35 cents. 
L. WHITE & CO., 210 State Street, Chicago, Il. 
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THE HOUSE 





EDITED BY MARIA PARLOA 


*.* MISS PARLOA will at all times be glad, so far as she can, to answer in this Department all 


general domestic questions sent by her readers. 
of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


© fast do inquiries pour in 
upon me in regard to mat- 
ters which have perplexed 
housekeepers that it would 
be impossible to answer 
all of them at once, unless 
the space allotted this 
department were doubled 
or tripled. It is pleasing 
to see by these letters from 
all parts of the country that domestic science 
has a warm place in the correspondents’ hearts, 
and that so many of the writers are typical 
American women—intelligent, progressive, 
possessed of many original and_ excellent 
ideas, and lovers of their homes. If they will 
be patient, an attempt will be made to respond 
to all their questions in good time. 

WHAT TO GET FOR A SUNDAY DINNER 

SUBSCRIBER says she does the house- 
A hold work for her father and herself, and 
is troubled as to what to get for dinner Sun- 
day. She goes to church, and would like to ask 
friends home to dinner, but thinks the meal 
is not good enough. She therefore wants some 
suggestion as to what get. Since her di- 
lemma is one that many hundreds experience, 
I will try to make it my own, and suggest 
what seems to me to be both suitable and 
healthful. 

In New England such cases are provided 
for with the great Sunday dish, baked beans 
and brown bread, The pot of beans is left in 
the oven and the loaf of brown bread in the 
steamer, When the family returns from 
church the beans and bread can be served 
smoking hot; a cold dessert and a cup of tea 
completing the dinner. In winter, cold din- 
ners vive the table a dismal appearance, and 
are, moreover, unhealthful. There should be 
at warm dish. In cities and cold 
climates the kitchen fire is kept burning all 
day,so that many dishes which are not in- 
jured by long, slow cooking can be prepared 
before going to church, the cooking to go on 
until serving time. If the housekeeper lives in 
a warm climate and uses wood fires, she can- 
not, of course, depend upon these conveniently 
prepared dishes. It is well, however, to have 
at least a warm drink, such as tea, coffee or 
ou 








to 


least one 


Con 


MEALS WHICH CAN BE QUICKLY PREPARED 
| ERE are some of the Sunday dinners 
which one can prepare easily and quickly: 
Any kind of cold meat, sliced thin. Lyon- 
naised or creamed potatoes, fried cab 
bage, preserved fruit, cake, tea, 

Cold corned beef, vegetable hash, bread and 
butter, fancy crackers, cold custard, tea. 

Kegs, either boiled, poached, scrambled or as 
an omelet, toast, cocoa, fruit. 

Salad, rolls, Washington pie, peach preserve, 
collee. 

Cold meat, Welsh 
toast, rice pudding, tea 

Canned salmon (or any kind of cold fish will 
do), vinaigrette sauee, rolls and butter, baked 
Indian D idding, eoffee. 

Creamed dried beef, brown 
blanc-mange with cream, tea. 

Braised beef, boiled hominy, bread and but- 
ter, cake and preserved fruit, chocolate. 

Beef, veal or mutton stew, rolls, crackers, 
cream pudding, cocoa. 

These are only a few of the many combi- 
nations one can have without much trouble. 
The beans, brown bread, hominy, braised beef 
ora braised chicken, stews, baked Indian pud- 
ding all can be cooking while the housekeeper 
Is at church. All the preparations of the 
Other dishes can be made in the morning, and 
but a few minutes will be needed to finish 
them when one returns from church. 

If one have no fireand object to making one, 


rare-bit, brown bread 


bread, toust, 


the eves, creamed beef. potatoes, vevetable 
hash, drinks, ete., may be prepared on an oil 
stove, 


If one havea patent oven that does all the 
work with the aid of a lamp, a hot dinner 
would, of course, be possible with but little 
trouble, Some kind of or preserves, 
Olives, fancy crackers, canned meats and fish, 
canned peas, corn and tomatoes are afl valuable 
for these dinners. Cold meat, with one or two 
of these vegetables made hot, is a very good 
dinner, , 


sauce 


Any kind of cold meat can be freed from 
skin, bone and fat, cut into dainty pieces, 
seasoned with salt and pepper and put away 
until the return from church. A simple 
White or brown sauce can be made in less 
than five minutes and the meat be warmed in 
this. 

To the average mortal one hot savory dish 

more satisfactory than several cold ones, 
and it seems to me that the housekeeper who 
follows these suggestions will not find it hard 
to get at least one hot substantial dish and a 
hot drink for her Sunday dinner. 


is 


Address all letters to MISS MARIA PARLOA, care 


BUYING MEAT AND FISH FOR TWO 


LMOST all young housekeepers find it 
hard to make economical and satisfac- 
tory purchases of meat and fish. They should 
understand at the outset that it is impossible 
to save in the same proportion as one who 
buys for a large family. Another point: it is 
wiser to get only the parts and the amount 
actually wanted than to buy large pieces sim- 
ply because they are cheaper by the pound. 

Broiling meats is the most expensive of all 
methods of cooking, but, to my mind, the 
most healthful. When a housekeeper really 
can afford to follow it, she should do so. 

When planning to roast or broil a piece of 
meat its adaptability to being made over into 
various little dishes should be considered. 
Pork is the least desirable of the fresh meats 
for these purposes. For warming over in va- 
rious ways the following named meats are the 
most valuable: poultry, veal, lamb, mutton 
and beef. The white meats are better than 
the red for this purpose. This is also true of 
fish, the white, dry varieties being much _ bet- 
ter for made-over dishes than the dark, oily 
kinds. 

Here is something that one can buy in 
a small quantity and use to advantage: A 
short porter-house steak will answer for two 
dinners. Cut out the tenderloin, broil it and 
serve with a good sauce. If the weather be 
cold the remainder of the steak can be used 
two days later. In hot weather it must be 
cooked for dinner the following day. 

ECONOMICAL USE OF LEFT-OVERS 
we two pounds of halibut for one din- 
, ner and there will be enough left over to 
make a nice little dish of escaloped fish. The 
sume amount of fish, cut in a square piece and 
boiled, can be served with an egy sauce, and 
what is left over be used for an escaloped dish ; 
or, it can be put in a deep dish, with cream 
sauce, and covered with mashed potatoes and 
browned. Still another way is to combine it 
with mashed potato and make it into cro- 
quettes. Any kind of cold fish can be used 
in this manner. A small white fish, lake trout, 
bass, or, indeed, any of the smaller fish, can be 
baked or broiled, and such part as may be left 
can be used as suggested for halibut 

A small turkey or a chicken of good size 
can be roasted, served hot, then cold, and what 
is still left can be prepared in any of the fol- 
lowing named ways (the bones being boiled 
down for stock): as croquettes, blanquette, 
with rice border, fricassee, chicken pie, hashed 
chicken on toast, creamed chicken, salad, 
chicken omelet, timbal of chicken, etc. The 
tough pieces and bones can be used for soups. 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT ROASTS 

[ F you are to have a friend or two to dinner 

indulge in a roast. Cold beef, mutton, 
lamb and veal are all nice if sliced thin and 
served with vegetables. The cold meat can 
be made into timbals, croquettes, escaloped 
dishes, hashed on toast, or be warmed in a 
brown or white sauce, 

The smallest prime roast of beef is one of 
the short ribs, weighing from three to four 
pounds. There are two of these short ribs. In 
Boston they are called the tip of the sirloin; 
outside of New England, the short ribs, or first 
cut of the ribs. The two ribs are included in 
the cut, but it is possible to get the cut divided, 
A small loin of mutton, lamb or veal, weigh- 
ing about three or four pounds, makes a roast 
that will not last forever. One must exercise 
great care in treating such a roast; the heat 
must be moderate after the meat is browned, 
and there must be a generous and frequent 
basting, else the beef will be dry. 

POSSIBILITIES WITHIN EASY REACH 
( NE can buy half a pound of sansages, a 

thin slice of ham that will not weigh 
more than half a pound, a quarter of a pound 
of dried beef, a quarter of a puund of smoked 
bacon, half of which can be used with chicken 
livers, while the other half may be cooked 
another time with one pound of calf's liver. 
A quarter of a pound of smoked salmon or 
halibut to be broiled for breakfast or tea, will 
be a very generous allowance. One pound of 
salt codfish will answer for three or four 
dishes—fish balls, fish in cream, fish hash, etc. 
One thin slice of round steak weighing about 
a pound can be made into beef olives. A slice 
of veal from the leg can be used in the same 
way. A piece of beef cut from the shoulder, 
and weighing about two or three pounds, can 
be braised. About a pound and a quarter of 
fresh beef, cut from any of the tough parts of 
the animal, can be preparedin a stew. Mutton 
and veal can be used in the same way; in- 
deed, any of the cold meats can be used in a 
stew 

One grouse or partridge, a pair of pigeons, 
a pair of quail, a rabbit, a duck, etc., all come 
within the range of the family of two. 


SOMETHING ABOUT MAKING SOAP 


FEW years ago, when on one of my 
ak lecturing tours, I boarded with a family 
where the ladies did their own work. The 
housekeeping was perfect; the table was 
exceptionally good, the food being well cooked 
and in §2nerous quantities; and there was no 
waste, Now, these folks made theirown hard 
soap. One might have known it would be 
good, but it was more than that: it was of 
such superior quality that I asked about the 
process they followed. I had always made 
soft soap for cleaning purposes, and had been 
accustomed to save my grease, as I shall ex- 
plain. For nearly three years now I have made 
the hard soap, and should be sorry to have to 
use any other. 
I have a stone jar for frying fat and a few 
five-pound lard cans for soap grease. All the 
beef fat is clarified and strained into the stone 
jar; all mutton and other kinds of fat for 
which I have no other use are strained into 
the tin cans. When a can is full I put it aside 
and begin with another. When I have three 
canfuls I make the soap m this way: Three 
canfuls of clarified soap grease (fifteen pounds) 
is put on the back part of the range, that it 
may melt slowly. The potash from three one- 
omy cansis put into a 1arge eartnen or stone 
owl or jar. Upon this is poured three quarts 
of cold water, and three tablespoonfuls of 
powdered borax is added. This mixture is 
stirred with a wooden stick until the potash is 
dissolved , then it stands untii cold. 
When the fat is melted, pour it into a but- 
ter tub. It must not be hot when the potash 
is added; should it be, it must stand until so 
cool that it will hardly run when poured. 
When the potash mixture is perfectly cold 
pour it in a thin stream into the fat, stirring 
all the while. When all has been added, continue 
stirring for about ten minutes, when the soap 
should begin to look thick and ropy. At this 
stage pour it into a box, having it about three 
or four inches deep. Let it sand a few hours; 
then cut it into bars, and the bars into pieces 
of a convenient length for handling. It will 
still be very soft,and should not be removed 
from the box for at least two days. It will 
be hard and white. 
If you attempt to combine the fat and potash 
mixture while the latter is at all warm it will 
take a long time to make the soap, and the 
result will not be so satisfacrory. Itis well to 
put paper under the soap tub and the bowl in 
which the potash is prepared. Remember 
that potash is very strong, and do not spatter 
it on yourself or on the fioor. 
THE BEST WAY TO REMOVE IRON RUST 
| UY four ounces of muriatic acid at a 
druggist’s. It is useful for various pur- 
poses. Have it marked plainly. It should, 
moreover, be labeled as poisonous, 
Fill a large bow! with boiling water. Have 
another bow] or pan full of hot water. A 
bottle of household ammonia also is necessary. 
Place the spotted part of the garment over 
the bowl of hot water. Wet a cork in the 
muriatic acid and touch tneiron rust with it. 
Immediately the spot wili turn a bright yel- 
low. Dip at once in the tet water and the 
stain will disappear. When all the spots 
have been removed, rinse the article thoroughly 
in several waters and then in ammonia water 
(a tablespoonful of housenold ammonia to a 
quart of water), and finaily in clear water. 
The acid is very powerfui and will destroy the 
fabric if allowed to remain upon it. Ammonia 
neutralizes it. 
If the directions be followed carefully, the 
most delicate fabric can be successfully treated 
in this way. 
PRESERVING THE COLOR OF SPINACH 
| F in cooking spinach you use only the 

water that clings to it after the washing, 
and add one tablespoonful of salt for each 
peck of spinach, the green color will be pre 
served. The spinach is more bitter when 
cooked in this manner than when it is cooked 
in more water. As for myself, I prefer the 
more delicate flavor one gets by cooking it 
in a large quantity of water 


TO REMOVE BLACK INK STAINS 
4 
5S 


EVERAL subscribers ask 
can be removed, 
washed immediately in several waters and 
then in milk, letting it soak in the milk for 
several hours, the stain wil! disappear 

Washing the article immediately in vinegar 
and water and then in soap and water will 
remove all ordinary ink ste‘ns. 

Washing at once in water ana men in liquid 
citric acid or oxalic acid another mode. 
Oxalic acid is very corrosive, and should be 
removed from the article by a thorough wash- 
ing in water. If, after the washing, the article 
be wet with household ammonia, any acid re- 
maining will be neutralized. 

No matter what substance be used to remove 
ink, the stain must pe ruvbed well. If the 
article stained be a carpet on the floor, use a 
brush. As the acids often affect the colors in 
a fabric, it is wise to try the water-and-milk, or 
the water-and-vinegar, methods before resort- 
ing to the acids. Chemicals should always be 
the last resort, unless one be rather familiar 
with their action, 

My own experience is that it is a most diffi- 
cult matter to remove the stains ofsome kinds 
of black ink if they have stood for a few 
hours; whereas, other kinds, notably stylo- 
graphic ink spots, can be removed easily with 
soap and water. 


TO PREVENT A MERINGUE FROM FALLING 
| ier a fur-away reader there comes an 
inquiry about the means of prevent- 
ing a méringue from falling when it is taken 
from the oven. Usually the trouble arises 
from baking the méringue in too high a 
temperature. If you beat the whites of the 
eges to a stiff, dry froth, tnen gradually beat 
in the powdered sugar (a generous table- 
speonful for each white of an egg), put the 
méringue on the pie or pudding when par- 
tially cooled, and bake in a moderate oven, 
with the door open, for eighteen to twenty 
minutes, the annoyance may be avoided. 


how 
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ink stains | 
If the stained article be | 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO0/S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from w. ich the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W.BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass, 















Extract of BEFF, 


Used by 


ALL GOOD COOKS 


The Year Mound. 
for Cook Book showing use of ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed free, 











Contains No Alcoholic Liquors. 
Makes an every-day convenience of an 
old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 
Prepared with ‘scrupulous care. Highest 
award at all Pure Food Expositions. Each 
package makes two large pies. Avoid 
imitations—always insist on having the 
NONE SUCH brand. 
If your grocer does not keep it, send aoc. (or stamps) 
for full size package by mail, prepaid. 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. Y. 


BUY THE BEST. 
SEELY’S 


CELEBRATED 


Flavoring 
Extracts. 


VANILLA, LEMON, 


And Assorted Flavors. 


DON’T ruin your Cake, Ice- 
Cream and Pastry by using 
00r extracts. SEELY’S 
lave stood the test for twenty- 
’ nine years. 


Ask your grocer for them. 
) Sample by mail on receipt of 
25 cents. 


MFG. CO, Detroit, Mich. 


GOOD NE 
TO LADIES. 
Wer Now syour 


reatest offer. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and Bakin 
Powder, and secure a beautifu 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Tea Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band 
Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 
Webster's Dictionar: For particulars address 
























THE 
GREATAMERICAN 








COMPANY 








THE GR AMERICAN TEA CO.,, 

P.O Box 239. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 

3, TAKE AN ACENCY for 

o: 

PT 

5 PAN 

ee roy . 

eo SAVES 20 Per Cent. 

w= d en the 

_ we 


d or 
W. A. DAGURTT & €O., Vineland, 8.4. Chieago. Ill. Salt Lake 
Gity, Utah. East Portland, Oreg. Onkiand, Cal. Galveston, Tex. 








| have sold exclusively for the last 
thirty years 


BURNETT’S 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


Acknowledged to be the BEST. 
Dee. 2, 1890. DAVID NICHOLSON, St. Louls. 








BOND'S BOSTON BROWN BREAD FLOUR. 


Ready for use. Ver ular. New York: 
Acker, Merrall & Condit, "park Tilford. Philadel- 
es: Mitchell, Fletcher & Co. Cincinnati: J. R. 
eehles & Sons. Chicago: C. H. Slack, C. Jevne & Co., 
| Rockwood Bros. If not + by your grocer, write 
| THE BOND MILLS, ! ort Wayne, Ind. 
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THE LADIES’ 


This Department is under the editorship of EBen E. RExFoRD, who will take pleasure in 
answering any question regarding flowers and floriculture which may be sent to him by the 


JOURNAL readers. 


will answer them by mail if stamp is inclosed. 


SOME SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS 


T this season few plants 
are making active growth. 
All such as are not grow- 
ing well should not be 
watered very liberally. 
They require but little 
moisture at the roots un- 
til growth begins. There 
fore watch them, and 
only give enough water 
to keep the soil from be- 
coming dry. But to those 

f which have begun to 
grow, give more freely, as the young roots 
which are pushing in the soil can make use of 
a more liberal quantity, and will do so in 
proportion as the top-growth demands. Twice 
a week is quite often enough to water plants 
in mid-winter, when the sun is low and the 
weather often dull. 





bbe is a good time to re-pot many varie- 
ties from which flowers are expected 
through the spring season. Wait until 
notice a tendency to make new growth. Then 
shift. If old plants, they may not require 
larger pots—simply fresh soil, or a top-dress- 
ing of fresh earth. If you do not care to re- 
pot wholly, dig out as much of the old soil 
as you can conveniently without disturbing 
the roots, and put rich compost in its place, 
This is easier than to wholly re-pot the plant, 
and generally answers as well, if care is taken 
to have the soil rich. Do not disturb a plant 
while it isdormant. If the plants are young, 
or comparatively so, and a larger develop 
ment of top is desired, it is well to give asize 
or two larger pot. 


vou 


F you notice insects about your plants, do 
not wait a day before beginning war on 
them. Act promptly, on the stitch-in-time 
principle. It is much easier to keep plants 
clean than it is to get them clean after they 
have been neglected. 
IVE your plants the best light possible. 
If you have so many in the window 
that all of them cannot get the sunshine at 
the same time, give each its turn, unless it 
happens to be one tiiat doesn’t care for sun- 
shine. Most plants require all the sunshine 
they can get in winter to encourage early and 
healthy growth. 





LEANLINESS is very important in flori- 
culture, if you would grow satisfactory 
lants. Never let the top of the soil in a pot 
ecome covered with moss or mold, or old 
leaves. Stir the soil. Pick off decaying leaves 
and fading flowers before they fall. Wash the 
pots frequently. Attention of this kind helps 
to make and keep the plants healthy and 
vigorous, and it adds very materially to their 
appearance. Nothing is more unpleasant to the 
lover of flowers than the sight of a window full 
of neglected plants. Healthy plants, if clean, 
even if without flowers or buds, are always 
attractive. 


a foe it is once understood that plants 

breathe through pores in their leaves, 
the same as we do through our lungs, the 
necessity of giving them plenty of fresh air 
will be apparent. On every pleasant day open 
the door and let the out-door air in. Do not 
let it blow directly on the plants as it comes 
in, but let it mix with the warm air of the 
room before it reaches the plants. 





te a plant becomes sick, and droops, exam- 

ine the soil. If, instead of being open 
and light as good soil ought to be, it has a 
heavy, sticky, soggy look, you will be warrant- 
ed in thinking that the plant is suffering from 
over-watering. Remedy: Withhold all water 
until the soil becomes dry. Then give only 
a to keep it slightly moist, and wait to 
see if the plant does not show sign of taking 
afresh start. When such sign is seen, it will 
be well to re-pot. The old, soggy soil will gen- 
erally be found to have lost its health-giving 
qualities. 


Ee growers of plants fully understood the 
benefit derived from a moister atmosphere 
than that which usually prevails in the ordi- 
nary living-room, they would try to secure it. 
Showering helps greatly, but after a little the 
air becomes as dry as before. If water can be 
kept evaporating steadily, much better results 
are secured. Keep a pan standing on the 
stove, or near the register, and see that it never 
getsempty. As fast as the water in it evapor- 
ates, putin more. Another plan, and a good 
one, is to have strips nailed about the edges 
of your plant-table or shelves, about two 
inches in width. Fill to the top of them with 
sand. Keep this wet, and steady evaporation 
will take place. It also answers another pur- 
takes up all the surplus water which 

runs through the pots at watering time. 





Mr. REXFORD asks that, as far as possible, correspondents will allow him to 
answer their questions through his JOURNAL Department. 


Where specially desired, however, he 


Address all letters direct to 


EBEN E. REXFORD, Shiocton, Wisconsin. 


ABOUT TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 
NOTHER 





years trial of this new 
section of the Bezonia family has 
greatly strengthened the good 
opinion that I had ofit from my ex- 
perience of last season. All through 
last summer my plants were cov- 
ered with flowers; and such flow- 
ers! Some of them were two and three inches 
across, some single, double as Ca 
mellias, which they somewhat resemble, And 
the colors! Brilliant scarlet, purest pink, rich, 
dull reds, bright yellows, white, salmon—the 
The flowers are borne 
well above the foliave, on stout, erect stalks, 
of branching habit, and remain in perfection 
for many days, generally dropping before they 
begin to fade or wither. For variety, beauty 
and brillianey of color they are quile the equal 
of the Geranium, to which they must prove a 
most formidable rival. It will beseen that they 
have all desirable qualities asked for ina plant 
for the decoration of greenhouse or window. 

I find them, [am glad to say, of the very 
easiest cultivation. This merit commends 
them to theamateur, who often finds desirable 
new plants so difficult to grow well that he 
gives up their cultivation in despair. The 
tubers should be procured in) March. Start 
them in small pots, in a light, fibrous soil. As 
soon as they have made an inch or two of 
growth, put them into four-inch pots, in a 
compost made up of turfy matter and leaf 
mold, with the addition of a little sand. They 
will not do well ina heavy soil. See that the 
pots are drained well. Tie the stalks to small 
sticks as they reach up, as they are brittle and 
easily broken. Water daily, aiming to keep 


others as 


variety seems endless. 


the soil moist all through, but not wet. Keep 
the plants in a half-shady place. 
When they are still quite small—often be- 


fore they have made more than three inches 
of upward growth—they begin to bloom, and 
from that time on tothe end of the season 
they will not be without flowers, if properly 
cared for. It may be advisable to shift to a 
six-inch potalong in August, as [ think this has 
atendency to continue them in growth and 
flowering longer. 

In late fall, when the plants show signs of 
wanting to take a rest by the yellowing of the 
leaves, withhold water by degrees until the 
branches have fallen. By this time the soil 
should be quite dry, if your supply of water 
has been in proportion to the decreasing re- 
quirements of the plant as regards moisture, 
and then the pots can be set away in some 
warm, dry place without disturbing the roots, 
and left there till the following March, when 
they can be shaken out of the old soil and re- 
planted for another season’s flowering. 

Those who have greenhouses which they do 
not like to keep bareof beauty through the 
summer months when most winter-blooming 
plants are in a state of preparation for the 
coming season, consequently not in condition 
to do much toward the decoration of the 
house if they are allowed to occupy it, which 
they generally are not, will hail with delight 
this grand acquisition to our very limited list 
of really finesummer blooming plants adapted 
to culture under glass. We have had 
many fine varieties of flowering Begonias in 
cultivation for many years, and they have 
been justly admired, and very popular, but 
they are so inferior as regards bloom that they 
can hardly be compared with this new class. 


THE ALLAMANDA PLANT 


T this season of the year well-grown 
specimens of the beautiful but not very 
well-known Allamanda plants will be 
showing buds, and getting ready fora 
brave display at little later on. The 

two varieties in general cultivation are Hen- 
dersonit and nerifolia. The latter has the 
largest flowers, but is no better bloomer than 
Hendersonii. The flowers of both varieties 
are tubular; they are shaped much like a Pe- 
tunia, though not ruffled on the edges, and 
not more than half as large as the average of 
that flower. In color they are a very rich, 
delicate yellow. The foliageis a bright, shin- 
ing green, and thecontrast between leaves and 
flowers is very pleasing. The plant is of semi- 
climbing habit, as ordinarily yrown. If 
planted out in the conservatory, it often 
clambers to the roof and can be trained along 
the rafters with magnificent effect. 

The plant likes a soil composed of loam and 
turfy matter, with some sand. Drain the pot 
well. In planting, be careful to make the 
earth very firm about the roots. Loose plant- 
ing is very harmful. Unless thesoil is firmed 
well, the leaves often drop, and in a short time 
the plant dies, and amateurs often wonder 
what the trouble is. In nine cases out of ten 
it is simply because the plant is potted loosely. 
Shower daily, especially on the underside of 
the leaves, to keep thered spider down. Also 
keep a look-out for scale. If found, apply 
kerosene emulsion with a soft brush. 
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THE IDEAL GERANIUM 


{EF ideal Geranium hould be 
first, ¢« ipact econd we 
branched and t d broad 
rati er t! itl t | | ‘ ord ry 
(if nium is ta scragy|\ or 
“legyy,”’ to use a proiessional 
term, loose in habit, and has but 
~ few branches. Such a plant 
may bear fine flowers, but it will never give 


satisfaction to the lover of symmetrical plants 
It will seldom have more than half a dozen 
clusters of flowers at a time—oftener but two 
or three—and would not be tolerated if grown 
alone in the window, but, because it 


r others in a collection, it 


stands 
passes. A 
well LrOownh spe men ou ‘ht to be more attras 
tive when standing by itself when seen 
because, from other 
plants, all its fine points are displayed effect 
ively 

It is quite easy to grow a Geranium well if 
you begin right You must take the plant at 
its start. When it has reached a height of 
three inches, nip the top off In most cases 
several branches will along the stalk 
Let at least half a dozen grow. If but one or 
two start, nip the ends of them off, and keep 
up this nipping or “ pinching in un 
til you have at least a half-dozen branches 
growing from the base of the main stalk. 

When these branches have grown to be six 


amon 


than 


others away 


amMony 


start 


process 
I 


or eight inches long, pinch the ends off, and 
force branches tostart out alongthem. In this 
way you will secure a great number of 
branches, which will spread out rather than 
grow up, and your plant will be compact, 
bushy and broad. ‘This can be brought about 
only by giving proper attention in the early 
stages of the plant’s growth, and by persevering 
until it takes on the form you desire it to 
have. Some plants seem determined to grow 


up inone tall stalk, 
you want them to, 
time unless 


rather than take the shape 
They will do this every 


you give them to understand 
when you begin training them that you 
“mean business,” and they must come to 


yourterms, If they see that you have no idea 
of letting them have their own way, they will 
yield gracefully, though reluctantly, to 


your 
wishes and gradually assume such ashape as a 
well-vgrown Spend imen ought to have, Bear in 
mind that this training must go on steadily 
from its beginning There must be no “ let 
up” in it, or the plant will soon get the start 


of you, andif it once does that you will find 
it a difficult matterto get it under subjection. 

While a plant is in this formative period it 
should not be allowed to bloom. 
every bud as soon as you see it. Do not 
too rich food. Too strong a soil will encour 
ave such rank growth that the joints of the 
stalk will be long. 

Shift to larger pots as the old ones become 
filled with A plant that grows well 
ought to shifted about once in two 
months, if pots of but a size or two larger 
than the old ones are used. Drain well. The 
Geranium does not flourish in a soil that re 
tains water about its roots. If the = side 
branches show a tendency to grow up rather 
than out, tie them down to the rim of the pot 
until a spreading habit is fixed. 

A well-grown specimen ought to have forty 
or fifty growing and blooming “ points” by 
the time it is in an eight-inch pot, and should 
extend eight or ten inches beyond the pot on 
all sides, and if itis kept properly pruned or 
cut back, it will seldom get to be over two feet 
high. Such a plant ought to have twenty or 
more clusters open at atime duringits bloom- 
ing season, with buds in all stages of develop- 
ment. Those who have never seen a plant 
trained in this way have but little idea of the 
beauty a Geranium is able to display under 
proper management, 


vive 


row ts 


A RARE BUT BEAUTIFUL PLANT 


MANTOPHYLLUM miniatum is a plant 
that seems to very little known. I 
have never seen it in any private collec- 
tion except my own. It resembles the 
Agapanthus very much in foliage, though 
its leaves are broader, and hardly as long, 
and are perhaps darker in color. It sends up 
its leaves and flowers from a large bulb, and 
increases rapidly. In order to secure strong 


he 


Pinch off 


blooming plants it is well to remove most of | 


the young bulbs, as, if allowed to remain about 
the old plant, the pot soon becomes full of 
bulbs, and as a result you will get but few 
flowers. The Agapanthus bears its flowers, 
which are small, on the extremity of a tall 
stalk, while the Imantophyllum has a stalk 
more like that of the Vallotta, and its flowers 
resemble those of that plant almost exactly in 
shape, but they are unlike in color, those of 
the Vallotta being a rich crimson, while those 
of the Imantophyllum are an orange-red. 
From three to five flowers are borne in each 
cluster, and each flower lasts for several days. 
The plant is evergreen in character, and is one 
of those which can be kept growing the year 
round, like the Calla, without injury. My 
plant has never hinted at resting, and from my 
experience with it I should hardly know how 
to go to work to make it rest if I wanted it to. 
As it blooms regularly each year, and has fine, 
large flowers, and seems in most perfect health, 
I do not insist on its taking a rest, but keep it 
growing steadily all the time. I cannot un- 
derstand why it is not more extensively grown. 
It is quite as attractive as many varie- 
ties of the Amaryllis, and much more easily 
grown. Indeed, my plant gets no more care 
than a Geranium, and does as well as I could 
wish it to. It likes a good deal of water at 
its roots, and a rather large pot. Mine grows 
in asoil composed of loam, leafmold and sand, 
and has good drainage provided. It generally 
blooms in March or April, and is to the spring 
decoration of the sitting-room or greenhouse 
what the Vallotta is to sitting-room or green- 
house in fall—one of our best plants. When 
I say that I know of but one firm of plant- 
dealers from whom it can be obtained, its 
rarity will be understood. 
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«tf Filifera Palm. >: 


LOVELY WEEPING PALM. 


This King of Ornamental Plants, the Weeping or 
Filifera Palm, is stately and beautiful beyond descrip 
tion. Itean be grown in any window as easily asa 
Geranium, and is a superb addition to any collection 
of plants. It 's of a compact growth, with elegant 
large fan-shaped leaves from which hang long, 
thread-like filaments giving the plant a most odd and 
beautiful appearance. In fact, there is nothing like it 
in cultivation, and good specimens sell for enormous 
prices, Plants are easily raised, as the seeds are large, 
germinate quickly and grow —- It is a plant 
whose grandeur and beauty will surprise you. For 
ONLY 30c, WE WILL SEND BY MAIL, POST- 
PAID, ALL OF THE FOLLOWING: 

5 Seeds of this lovey ann ae, FILIFERA PALM, 
5 Seeds of the WONDROUS WEATHER PLANT, 

1 pkt. JAPAN NEST EGG GOURD. Curious and valuable, 
1 pkt. MAGNIFICENT GIANT SPIDER FLOWER, 
1 pkt. SNOW QUEEN PANSY, pure satiny white. 
1 Bulb NEW VARIEGATED TUBEROSE. Very rare. 
1 bulb GLADIOLUS LOVELY WHITE VARIETY. 
1 bulb GLADIOLUS LOVELY PINK VARIETY. 

1 bulb GLADIOLUS LOVELY YELLOW VARIETY. 
2 bulb OXALIS, white and pink, Splendid free boomers, 
1 bulb CHARMING FAIRY LILY, and our Superb 

Bronze Blue Catalogue of 152 pages and 7 magnifi- 

cent large colored plates, and sample copy of the 

MAYFLOWER with grand colored plate, 


If you already have our Catalogue for 1892 any 
80, and we willaend something else inatend, These 
rare bulbs and seeds (worth @1.25) will all flower this 
season, and we send them for 30q,, only to introduce 
our superior stock. Get your neighbors to send with 
you, and we will send four of these collections for @1, 
Order at once, as this offer may not appear again, 


Our Bronze-Blue Catalogue for 1892 


(A superb work of art priated in Bronze Blue) of 
FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, BULBS, 
PLANTS, AND RARE FRUITS, is the finest ever 
issued. 152 pages, hundreds of elegant engravings, 
Stipple Lithograph Covers and 7 large colored plates. 
We offer the finest novelties in Flowers, Vegetables 
and Fruits, notably: Our great Japanese Wineberry, 
Butterfly Orchid, Star Phloxes, Water Plants, New 
Roses. Dahlias, Gladiolus, Chrysanthemuins, ete. 
Also the greatest collection of rare Cactiand Flower- 
ing shrubs. This elegant Catalogue will be sent for 
20 centa, or if you order the articles here offered it 
will be sent FREE. We want agents in every town to 
take subscribers for our beautiful Monthly Horticul- 
tural Paper (16 pages), THE MAYFLOWER, 50c. per year. 
Liberal premiums. Sample copy free. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, WN. Y. 








SEEDS, BULBS, &. 














MAKE NO MISTAKE 


in the matter of SEEDS. Demand aud accept 
only D. M, Ferry & Co’s. No weeds from 


Ferry’s Seeds 


A handsome book that tells all you want to 
know for your garden, will be mailed free if you 
ask for it, No planter, be he ever so expert, 
can afford to do without it. Send to-day. 


D. M. FERRY &CO., 
P. O. Box 1317 DETROIT, MICH. 


L LOVELY FLOWERS, 


\Fuller’s Perfection 


Pansys. 

The collection of Pansies 
H iere offered is acknowledged 
fy all to be the finest in exis- 
. tence collection of 10 pkts 
. -o ; S assorted for only 25 cents. 12 
. flower seeds, axsurted, 
25 4rare new plants, 25c 
2grand Manettia Vine, flow 
ers every day in the year, 
25c. 3 choice Roses, Red, 
White and Yellow, 25c. 3 
Beautiful Lilies, 25c. 12new 
f Gladioli bul's ce 6 Larce 
Tuberose bulhs, 25c. 3 Giant 
Fairy Lilys,25c. The above 10 
ollections by mail,post-paid 
or only $2.00. Catalogue 
sent free. 


J, ROSCOE FULLER & CO., 
Floral Park, N. Y. 























Catalogue free. 


KI-OTE SEEDCO. 


Watertown, S. D. 





ALL WINTER and SPRING 
Two catalogues: Bulbs and Cacti. Free. 
A. BLANC & CO. - Philadelphia. 


FLOWERS 
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~ ; + S Sy D E A R] Ah! but whose 
kK ee ? START EE + 
HERES * HINTS |} them water $f 
$3 start? Some Seeds never do start. Carefully lant them, water €§ 
$3 them, pet them, coax them as you will, and they won’t grow. Why? 3? 
Quite naturally, y, people prefer to purchase Se nS ED TIES $3 Because they are dead; the poor things died of old age before you gé 
Gin Oe ton rest stock, _ th y get better Only such questions as are of positively general inter- é§ got them, and the Innocent dealer didn’t know it. BUY OUR SEEDS. §2 
—r— est will be answered under this title from this time on. | € YOu don’t try them; we have tried them—and they i 
assortments, better prices, better service. Therefore, in asking a question, before you request a ¢$ Our MONEY-GROWERS’ MAN UAL is free provided rou mention 2§ 
We are (and have been for: years) the large st reply through the paper, satisfy yourself that an an- | ¢ Tue I eb iver . = . . ud 23 
- a swer will be of interest to some one beside yourself, If | € HE Lapiges’ Home JouRNAL. Send 4 cents in stamps to pay postage. 3§ 
ose growers in America, ail trade is our it isn’t, don’t ask it, for it will not receive attention &$ 217 and 219 M 5 § 
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never sets on the Dingee & Conard Roses. ly gg A. H —Your ground was too rich for Sweet U R was E’S EEDS ROW 
Cus. eaves sent are Begonia. 
Wherever the mail goes, they are at home, | ; ee “5 
_ Mrs. 8.—You can get the kinds of Oleande “rs you want 
Grown on their own roots, they thrive where | from Mr. John Saul, W _— ».¢ Did you ever plant Seeds and then wait sadly for the green leaves that never came? 
others fail—satisfy where others disappoint, | Mus. F. Sespats.- The Harri, ty snot bardy | E BURPEE'S SEEDS are not that kind; you plant them; they grow. ‘That's one 


~ Our New Guide for 1892 is now ready, 


reason why our mail order Seed Business isthe largest. There is nothing doubtful about 


EK. C. S.—The Brides ves Moore G iums i : ets e : : . 
Better and handsomerthan ever, Itdescribes | &™! b¢ Proc wired of James Vick, Rochester, New York. BURPEE’S SEEDS; their strong vitality is tested before selling, while having all 
over 2000 Roses, Bulbs, Hardy Plants Mrs. S. A. T.—Leaf sent is Cyclamen. For treat- been grown from the most thoroughbred strains they are equally sure to delight 
, s 


and Seeds ; oO ffe rs many E xclusiv e Novelties, 





and points the way to success with ‘flowers, 


Sent free on request. Write to-day, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 


ROSE GROWERS Wost Grove, Pa, 





and SEEDSMEN, 








ced AND UNIQUE PLANTS. 


Palms and Bulbs; together with 
our elegant illustrated Catalogue 
of ‘Tropical Plants. These will be 
sent to anyone, securely boxed and 
postpaid, for only 60 cents 

Our special collections of plants 
have become very popular, and we 
trust that this one will meet with 








ment, see back numbers of THE 
NAL. 


LAvirs’ Home Jour- 


“ONEIDA.” —(1) Propagate Roses by layering. (2) The 
Lilies would not be likely to prove bardy in New York. 
(3) No 


Keep the old Geranium plants left over, 
well in spring. Don’t put them in the 


M. I 
cutting back 
ground, 


Mrs. J. H.—The plant is Camellia. 
possible to grow it successfully outside a greenhouse, as 
too much or too litthe water, and frequent changes of 
temperature, Cause it to drop its buds, 


It is almost im- 


the trouble with which they are afflicted, 

CONSTANT READER.—Have you tried spraying with 
London Purple, Paris Green, or other insecticides for the 
worms on your trees. I presume you would be able to 
rid your trees of the pests by this method of warfare. 

Mrs. 8. 8. C. 


A quart can is too small for a large 


=— 
a 
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the planter with the Choicest Vegetables and most Beautiful Flowers. If you appreciate 
quality in Seeds, write to-day for Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1892. 


It is a handsome book of 168 pages: tells all about The Best Garden, Farm, 
and Flower Seeds, including Rare Novelties of Surpassing Merit, which 
cannot be obtained elsewhere— FREE (#0 all who intend to purchase Seeds. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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WILSON'’S !892 


112 Pages, 200 Fine Engravings, 
‘nformation. : 
Garden, 
Flowe 
Germ 


SAMUEL WILSON, 


SEE 


Handsome 
One of the most reliable catalogues 
Flower and Field Seeds 
Plants and Bulbs, 
fares, etc. Sent free, 


Colored Plates. 


Full of 
yublished, 





horoughbred Land and Water 
on application, 

SEED 
GROWER, 


Fowls, 
Address, mentioning this paper, 


CATALOGUE. 


To extend our list of custome K. k. M.—As you give me absolutely no information 
we + ares Bh ally lolent ay & “a except that you have Lily of the Valley in your yard, A N D 
beautiful collection of Six Ferns, I can give you no information regarding a remedy for ’ 


useful and instructive 
Describing all kinds of guaranteed 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Small Fruits, Choice Roses, 
oy Registered Pigs, 


MECHANICSVILLE, PA. 









the same general favor. Don’t fai Heliotrope. Give more root-room, ‘Turn pots contain- 
to get our po a fim y = ing Callas on their side and let them go without water UT YOUR MONEY IN THE GROUND. 
prices before buying elsewhere. all summer, Ke-pot in September, Leaf sent: An } > ’ ———es 
TH! AMERICAN EXOTIC NURSERIES, thericum. THIS is the | is the beginning ning of every man man’s garden, By 
R. D. HOYT, Manager, Seven Oaks, Florida r investingin VAUGHAN ’S Sceds you start right. 
Mrs. D. M 1) I can’t auswer your first question be 





Send 10c. and I will mail to 
you 2 Tuberose Bulbs 
(| new variegated and | or- 


FLOWERING 





cause you give me nothing 
Water will not injure the 
from my experience. (3) 


to form anopinion from, (2) 
buds of the Olive, judging 
Plant sent is Aucuba aurea 









For 1892 our book ‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” is 
larger and better; it’s a mirror of American Horticulture 


ter hn gag yy eg BR _to date. We claim for it true engravings, (which speak 
ae | i ; for their own accuracy;) plain, truthful and reasonable 
BU LBS Oxalis. For 25c. 3 largest Miss A. K. W.—I would give the plural of Coleus as descriptions. ‘ TELLS THE WHOLE STORY ’ for 





Tuberose Bulbs (1 dbl. /’ear/ 

1 orange Ald.) an 
er Oxalis. 
earl Tuberose. 
Zephyranthus Rosen, new summer flowering rose 


15 Bulbs in two new varicties, S 
For 50c. 12 Grand Bulbs, Double 1 


most writers on (lowers now wive the plural of Gladio- 
lus—that Strictly speaking, this may not 
be proper, but Coleus has become a word in our own 
language, and | would treat it accordingly. 


is, Coleuses. 









the Garden, Lawn and Farm. write now. MENTION PAPER. 
Our WOLFSDEN DOLLAR PLANT COLLECTION has 


— been the best bargain in all the Seed Catalogues for two 
colore maryllis; splendid bulb for &c.; 3 for 2c, Tus. Mrs, A. M. W.—I presume you will find worms in the ears. Itis for 1892; it contains one each Manettia Vine, 
Descriptive Catalogue of Plants, Bulbs and Cuttings free pot; if you do, apply lime water. It is possible that you ew French Tea Rose of ‘91, 


with each order, CHAS T. STARR, Avondale, Chester Co. ,Pa. 





Make your 


Plants Bloom 


Healthy, ixuriant growth 
abundant blossoms produced 
Bowker’s Flower Food, 


and 
by 








give too much pot-room and the plant may have more 
food than it Can make use of, thus bringing on vegetable 
dyspepsia. It would probably have done better in a 
smaller pot. 

Mrs. L. J.S.—(1) Use brackets, 
casings between windows, and wire 
greenhouses, (2) English Ivy 
Hood plants to train over 
dens and Passion-flowers. 
nothing 


large and small, on 
or iron stands for 
and Hoza carnosa are 
windows. Also Cobea scan- 
(3) For brick walls there is 
better than Ampelopsis. 

















Spotted Calla, Geranium 
Mirande, Carnation American Flag, Canna Vilmorin 
assifiora Mammoth Purple, Chrysanthemum Ivory crand 
white. Violet Hardy Russian, the nine, prepaid, with 
our BOOK for $1.00. For 25c. we mail with the BOOK 
one plant Grand New Dwarf Canna, Henri Vilmorin, a 
Emagnificent flower of deep crimson center blending 
ito clear yellow at the edges, fine for house or garden. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 
146-48 West Washington St. CHICACO. 














a clean, odorless, chemica on. EK. M. B.—Asks if Exochorda grandiflora and Spirea B EG ON IA d 
a, a Tero in ce a. Van Houtii would be suitable for cemetery planting ; an 
house plants. An attractive trial also What vine to use to creep about the base of a monu- 
pc Kage, we ag for 20 plants 3 ment, Both the shrubs namedare excellent for that CH RYSA NTH EM U MS 
months, mailed, postpaid, for 25ets yurpose. Vineais a good creeping plant, evergreen in 
Also Prof. Maynard's treatise on character, with blue flowers, and would give satisfac- / OUR SPECIALTIES. 

rr : . ’ | 4 
Window Gardening, | tion. Garden and Flower Seeds, Hardy Shrubs, Clematis and 
sent free with each package. Bow | : - Kiardy Vines—a genera) collection of Green House Plants. 
ker Fertilizer Co. 43 Chatham Mrs. G. W. ¢ Asks how to make Oxalis bloom; Send for our set of 3 Gem Roses— white and striped La France 
St., Boston, Mass. Circular free | also how to increase or propagate Mad. Plantier Rose. and Waban, only 75 cts.—beautifully illustrated on our catalogue 
If the bulbs of Oxalis are allowed to dry off during cover, They should bein every collection. Our handsome illus- 
| summer—all that is necessary to do to bring this about @ trated Catalogue, containing Premiums that will interest you, 
| | isto withhold water after June—and are re-potted in FREE to ALL. ee ows Low Prices. 20 Roses, $1.00 ; 20 Gerani- 
} September or October, flowering is quite sure to take ums $1.00; 18 © hrysanthemums $1. 00:18 C ‘arnations $1. 00. 
é | place by November, and be continued all through the Guaranteed to be well rooted 4 flue assortment of colors and to reach you ln good condition, 
This is the most beau winter Propagate the Rose by layering. ‘Too late to : ‘¥ This offer is only made to induce you to give us atrtal. Don't order your Roses, 
tiful new ROSE of | do it this season. on : pn Plants or Seeds before sceing our prices. Oj We can save you money, 
ion ween aa ens tha ‘ We have some fine novelties in Roses, Begonias, Chrysauthemums 
H.—(1) The Achania likes # moderate amount of GA 3 SSELL and Carnations that will please you. Address 
ENTIRELY FREE sunshine. The white grains on the leaves of this plant USE & I (Successons To HILL & CO.) RICHMOND, IND. 
to our customers of 1892. If you are interested are excretions from it—not insects. (2) The Geranium ss 
in new Flowers send for our Catalogue having red, white and pink or salmon flowers—striped | 

describing the grandest novelties and specialties ever or bloteched—on same plant is New Life. (3) Isabella | 

offered, ir WILL PAY YOU. Write now. Sprunt is not a good winter-blooming Rose outside 

ROBT. SCOTT & SON, Philadelphia, Pa, | greenhouses. (4) The small, fragrant, semi-double 








t varieties for pot culture, 
LADIE appreciate Roses and ornamental 
Shrubs, and can make money sell L. L. W.—S think the following list of Geraniums in- 
ing our stock We also want good men for the | cludes the best of its class: rs. Moore, Bridesmaid, 
general line. Get terms. —_ =e Bryant, Mary, en See = Ri 
_ nits . “ enzi. A good specimen 6 alla ough oO vive ve or 
CHASE BROTHERS COMPANY, six flowers through the winter, perhaps more. Begonias A 0 Ors a esi} 
New England Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y for winter use ought to be re-potted in summer, cut 
back, and not allowed to bloom till fall. They can be 7 7 2. 
50 PER CENT SAVED! kept nearly dormant for a time by withholding w ater to OFFER No. 1.—The enormous size of these 



















THE LYNN SHOE CO. manufacture 


and sell the consurmer Lhe mostdura 








Box 1751, 





' OeS, as s “lled " +t Flower Loses of the son. At an enormous price we succeeded in 
Ey Boston, Mass. sae, oe i aan oes - Ra pea in pete ter obtaining a supply of the seed direct from 
at the south through a large part of the year. Hybrid 7 pha ’rice, 25c. per pkt., 3 pkts. 
We will pay Perpetuals would doubtless follow out their habit of for 6c. 
a liberal Sal- blooming at intervals. The profusion of their bloom An Amar llis FREE to readers of the 
ary to Agents | would depend on treatment given. J Ladies Heme Journal 
a ie The Amaryllis is one of the loveliest | 
subscribers for To SEVERAL CORRESPON DENTS. A number of read- 
Woodward's Musical Monthly. Send four cents and re- 


ceive sample copy with five complete pieces of latest vocal 
and instrumental music. Address De p't B, WOODWAKD'S 
MUSICAL MONTHLY, 542 Broadway, New York, 


CENT (silver) pays for your addre ssinthe 


“Agents’ Directory” for One Vear. 
Thousands of firms want addresses of persons 
to whom they can mail papers, magazines, 
Pictures. caras. &c.. FREE as samples, and our 


Patrons receive busheisof mail. Try it; you 
Will be WELL PLEASED with the small invest- 
ment, Address T. D. CAMPBELL, D.651, Boyleston, Indiana. 








HATCH © Bic 'KENS by STEAM. 
>, € | 





Improved ELSIOR cubator. being put in the cellar, pnd Ww oul he ike. to now wae. Grand Upri ht Piano”°$650 
Simple, Perfectand Sel f-Requlating.Thous- Most exhibitors of cut flowers at fairs insert th ms 7 a 
Cireu ands in successful operation. Send 6c. for in moist sand, which is covered with moss, Sand and and thousands of other desirable premiums 
lan Illus. Cata. Gro. If. S1 SHI Quincey, Il moss retain moisture well, and thus the flowe rs are | i” will be distributed among our patrons this 
2 i si rian sy “' “| kept fresh for days. In cutting for exhibition, use only season. 
Uncle & nt Coluntbia think, et of the freshest flowers. As to designs, that will have to be OUR CATAL OCUE the finest illustrated 


and Sc sia. Send stamps to 


I 
Eshelman, Llewellyn & Co,, Seattle, Wash; 


FREE 


ORGAN Chart teaches anyone to play a 
tune in 10 minutes. Circular 2c. Agents 
wanted. Music Novelty Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Wishineran: 


WE SEND| 
CARDS 


MOUTH 





NOT TRASH. Agent? Complete Outfit of nearly £0 
New Styles for 2c. stamp & A LOVELY E EXENT 
ALLING BROS., DURHAM, CON 





| 


dark red Rose you refer to is doubtless 


Agrippina 
of the be 


one 


a great extent. 
the soil vecy 


Don’t let them get dry, 


but don’t keep 
moist. 


Bignonia Radicans, astrong 
clusters of bright red flow 


growing vine bearing large 
ers, Which I presume she 


ers ask questions similar to this; ** My Geraniums bud 
and blast. Why?” Surely I have said often enough 
that vou must tell me how your plants have been treated 
if you expect me to tell you what I think the trouble is 
with them. You don’t expect a doctor to diagnose your 
case when you are sick by writing to him that you are 
ill, and asking him what ails you without telling him 
something that he can base an opinion on, do you? 
Trouble with plants may come from many causes, and 
I can give no intelligent opinion without knowing 
something about what you have done to them. 


Mrs. G. H. L.—Wants to know how to preserve cut 
flowers for exhibition at county fairs; also about designs 
for same, and says that her Geraniums turn black after 


decided by the exhibitor. 
frames in which to arrange 
illustrated catalogues of same, with prices, from almost 
any dealer in seeds and plants. I think your cellar is 
too damp if the wood of Geraniums turns black in it. 
Young Geraniums ought to winter as well as old ones, 
I cannot tell you why your Hyacinths fail todo well. 
They ought to grow where Tulips do. I cannot name 
varieties of plants in this department, because no one 
but the inquir er is interested. 


If this inquirer wants wire 
her flowers she can get 





astonishing. This class far surpasses the 
ble, stylish, fine-fitting Ladies’ Boots Mus. A. E.—Asks if Easter Lilies should be potted Marguerite Carnations, which we intro- 
in the world. PROVE IT, by sending | and placed in the dark for awhile for roots to form? duced last season. Muny of the flowers 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.50 or $4.00 in postal Also, if they require rich soil and a good deal of water. measuré over 244 inches in diameter, and 
note, money-order or cash, giving To the first question, yes. I do not think any bulb does as are of the most dazzling shades and colors, 
size, style, Common Sense or | well in the house,ina very rich soil, as itis likely to ina fanging som the, deepest a ew 
Opera T« and width ty gf and | soilof moderate richness. Heat and too aeeeeases tens ee ap Hyp RF ECTLY DO BL E ” 
receive, express pald, boots to bring about a rapid, weak growth not favorable to 4 aoe ] 
sold for nearly double the flowering well. Speciosum can a potted and treated me AR DN conmee?, \{ 
money at retail, and sure to | the same as L. Hart isii. Treat Narcissus and Jonquil magnificent plants covered with their beau- 
fit. SATISFACTION | bulbs same as Hyacinth. tiful blossoms through the entire spring 
GUARANTEED, = Shoes = andsummer. They may be taken into the 
made to order. | ANNA M.—This correspondent asks if the Trumpet house in the fall and they will continue in 
LYNN SHOE CO. Vine is poisonous. No, if by Trumpet Vine she means bloom all winter. 


GARNATIONS| 















rare Carnations and their rich fragrance, 
together with the wonderful growth of the 
plants and profusion of bloom is something 


SS 
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This superb class originated in Italy, 
and we offer them for the first time this sea- } 
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flowers in cultivation, and as easy to grow as 
a geranium, but on account of its high price 
it has not been within the reach of every 
ones ; many of them cost as high as $8 or $10 

‘he Mexicana is one of the most 
beautifal of these plants. growing rapidly, 
and throwing out grand blossoms of a 
rich, velvety scarlet color, fine for either 
pot or out-door culture. 


To Intropuce Our SEEDs 

V4 we will send 1 bulb of this rare Amaryllis 
free to every person who names this pores. 

gives number of offer and sends us 

silver or postal note (not stamps), for a 

packet of these superb Carnations. 


<——_—_————_> 


PT Nay } 
ard Vp, yt t; 
















work of this kind ever published, containing 
eolore d plates. and over 30 pages of NOVELTIES 
will tell you all about the premiums. This book 
A. be mailed free to all ordering a packet of this 
or on receipt of 25c., which amount may 
A..." from the first order sent us. 
THIS OFFER WILL NOT APPEAR ACA 


L. L. MAY & CO., St. Paul, Minn, 
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How bright and shining are the gold and silver 
gifts this Christmas! ‘resh from the jeweler’s they 
fairly radiate light. You can keep them so, if you 
will use Stilboma—a chemically prepared chamois 
skin that polishes or burnishes metal surfaces 
and neverscratches. And you can make last year’s 
gift look like new. 


A large sample of Stilboma will be sent to any one 
who will mention where this advertisement was seen 
and inclose six cents in stamps to THE CHANDLER & 
Ru pp Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


VAN HOUTEN'S 
COCOA 


‘Best & Goes Farthest.” 








> “TT said to Mrs. 
} Harris, Mr 

Harris says 
‘ i ‘y ‘Van Hovu- 
‘rEN’s Cocoa.’ 
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MRS. Came. 


ROO 


Perfectly Pure. | 








ee eee 
Rich, yet Digestible. Stimulating yet Sus™ 
taining, Saving what Other Processes aste 
and Developing the Delicious Flavor and 
Aroma, 


“Once tried, used always,” 


A Substitute for Tea « Coffee. 
Better for the Nerves and Stomach. : 


4 aa if not obtainable enclose 25 cents to eith-« 
@er Van Houren & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, $ 
New York, or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and ¢ 
& sample can, containing enough for 35 to 40 
cups, will be mailed. Mention this pub-¢ 
lication. Prepared only by the inventors, VAN ¢ 
HOUvEN & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. a. 
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AINE MEAN 


of HE ORICINAL 


and Complete a 
Tondennee Mince Meat ne ne Fatisfactory 
Caese Substitutes and Crude ae 


pre ¢ ffered with the aim t 
of the New Engl ined. proat by the popular 


o not deceived but alwa: 
New England Brand. ‘The be semadee oo 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 

The manner Lamp 
ae GIVES THE 

| WHITEST, LIGHT 

LARGEST —- 


: IT cosTs MUCH 















STEADIEST, 


¥ pensive for prac- 
b tical purposes. Do 

NOT BE PUT OFF WITH 
Ve OTHER. If youcan- 
SP not get them from your 
Py dealer, WRITE Us, 


é MFG’ CO., 
No. 696 New York. Boston, Chicazo 


ACENTS COIN 


Moneyselling Beveridge’s Au- 
tomatic Cooker. Latest and 
4 best cooking utensileverinvent- 
ed. Sellsatsight. One Agent 
sold over 1700 in one town. 
One sample Cooker free to 
geod agents. Advertising matter 
rnished. For a articulars 
address W. E. BEVERIDGE, 
Box , basen, Mp. 















CAKE TINS, loose bottoms. Cakes removed 
without breaking. Steady paying neueots for 
good agents. Sample Set 30¢. Ricnanpson Myo. Co., Bath, N.Y. 








THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


HELPS IN THE LAUNDRY 


By ANNA SAWYER 





VERY woman who has 
answered thetime-honor 
ed query, ‘* How. shall 
we wash our flannels?’ 
thinks her own to be the 
best and only method; 
but I would beg those 
whose lot it has been to 
ask, rather than reply, to 
try once again. Let her, 
for the time, forget that one sister insists upon 
boiling water, another lukewarm, a third pos 
sibly a judicious mixture of the two, and 
boldly depend upon cold, and receive her re- 
ward in the soft and snowy flannels which she 
craves 





ABOUT THE WASHING OF FLANNELS 

MMERSE in cold water in which is a little 

borax. Leave the article soaking awhile; 

repeat the process, rinsing each time in the cold 
water. If very much soiled, aslight lather of 
soap may be made in the first water ; 
may be rubbed upon spots. Do not 
more than is absolutely needful, but 
instead. All mothers who know how difficult 
it is to keep the flannel skirts of infants, 
which are so often wet, soft, will never try 
any other way if they try this. The same 
wocess, using a small portion of soap-tree 
a will restore almost any woolen gown, 
white or colored. There reason in this. 
Manufacturers of woolens have the raw ma 
terials washed in cold, not hot or warm water, | 
and know full well that only in this way can | 
they get the full softness of the fleece. 

Much. however, of thesuccessof the method 
in home use, depends upon the with 
which they thus keep the same temperature. 
Doubtless, if the same degree could be main- 
tained through washing and rinsing, there 
would be the same result. This is practically 
impossible, however, while the changes are 
fatal to the wool fabric 


or soap 
wring 


“souse”’ 


1s 


euse 


TO MAKE WASHING BLANKETS EASY 
| F one has a suitable place for the purpose, 
the washing of blankets may become an 
easy matter. In an open space, have a line 
tizltly stretched out of doors. To this fasten 
the upper edge of the blanket. Have strips of 
cotton sewed to the bottom at intervals ; tie 
these to pegs, which drive well into the ground. 
Now turn on the hose. Cold water, of course. 
and plenty of it. Drench the blankets well, 
on both sides. If much soiled, rub spots with 
soap and drench again. The force of the 
stream will do more than wringing. After 
the article is quite clean, leave it to dry; never 
mind if it does rain; if the work has been 
thorough it will not streak, but be all the bet- 
ter for it. When the sun has completed the 
task, you will possess blankets as white, soft 
and unshrunken as new, and the nap will not 
be destroyed. 


WOOLENS WASHED IN COLD WATER 


we sEN waists may be washed in cold 


water without ripping, and chudahs 
may become rivals to those done by the French 
dry cleanser. Old woolens which have suffered 
much from different baths of varied temper- 
ature, may be always partially, often wholly, 
restored in this way, though such need a little 
more patience, and sometimes more than one 
washing. 


THE CLEANSING OF LACES 
he woolens to laces is a wide step; 
while on the Jaundry subject, 
upon the cleansing of the latter. Never rub 
laces. If badly mussed, roll upon a bottle or 
round stick ; dampen slightly; when quite dry, 
unroll, and tack the lace with |: irge stitches in 
folds of about six inches. Be sure that the 
edges be even. You will now have a sort of 
compress of lace. Drop this into cold water, 
in which put a little borax or ammonia, or 


but 
a word 


hoth. Soak until the dirt is out, changing 
water if needful. Never rub the lace, but it 


may be gently squeezed, now and then, length- 
wise. When it is quite clean, place it just as it 





is in the sun to dry, after which lay it upon 
the palm of the left hand and slap it vigorously 
with the right several times. Now removethe | 
stitches by cutting, do not pull them; 
the lace, but in different creases, and repeat 
the process, but pat, rather than slap, the folds 
this time. 

The result will be excellent; the lace soft 
and betraying no sign of its bath. It should 
never beironed, unless upon clothing where it 
cannot beremoved. It is well, therefore, touse 
other than lace trimmings for cotton garments, 
unless one chooses torchon, a notable excep- 
tion. 

If other lace is chosen, however, it should 
not be much starched, if at all, and the iron 
shonld be used not along the length, but up 
and down. In this way the full effect of the 
width is kept, while by the other a wide edge 
appears narrower, and the pattern distorted. 
After ironing, the Jaundress should soften the | 


refold | 





lace by the gentle use of her thumb and fore- | 


finger; then gather it into little plaits, pinch- 
ing them slightly, and, after shaking it out 
lightly, the lace edge will wear its best aspect. 


WHEN TO TRY ON NEW SHOES 


rTHERE is a time , for everything in this 

world, and so it is that the best time to 
get fitted to shoes is in the latter part of the 
day. The feet are then at their maximum of 
size. Activity naturally enlarges them. Much 
standing tends, also, to enlarge the feet. New 
shoes should always be tried on over moder- 
ately thick stockings. Then you have a mar- 
gin of room by putting on thinner stockings 
if the shoes feel ill at ease. 


JANUARY, 1892 





But 2. Wonnate ia 
Was lever done” | 
Until Gold BS! 
Dust! HESS 
came toher ken, And {now A bh ul 
Shes through before the men. . 


N. K. at & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 
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Packed and delivered at depot for 812.50 Cash, or we 
give this Set as a Premium to those who get up a Club 
of 835.00 for our Teas, Spices and Extracts, We are 


Importers of Tea, Coffee and Crockery, and sell 
direct to Consumers. We want YOU to send for our 136 
page Price and Premium List, It tells the whole story. 
Costs you nothing. Will interest and pay you. We have 
hundreds of other Sets plain and decorated, and also 
carry a full stock of Lamps, Silver-Ware, Clocks, 
Table-Linen, Lace Curtains, ete. 


THE LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
811 Washington Street, Boston. 


“PILLSBURY’S BEST” FLOUR 


Makes More Bread 

Makes Whiter Bread 

Makes Better Bread 
THAN ANY OTHER FLOUR MANUFACTURED, 


D 
Dinner Set, No. 165, 112 Pieces. 
Gold Band with five natural colors on each 
piece, all under glaze. 


ENGLISH PEGORAT 
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Bu nD S mn ; 


wr ete* ee? * 


For Sale by all 











First-class Grocers. 
MADE 


DELICIOUS DESSERTS INSTANTLY. 


Dissolve this JMPERIAL TABLE Joie 


package of 
in a pint of hot water, pour into a mould, and when cool you 


will have a quart of DELICIOUS JELLY. 


IMPERIAL CREAM DESSER 


Made by adding a pint of boiling milk to 
contents of this can. 


These are two TABLE DELICACIES made quickly and without trouble. 
If you fail to find either with your grocer, send 15¢. (to pay postage) for 
full-sized package of JELLY or CREAM DESSERT. Various Flavors. 


E. C. RICH CO.., LT, 7? & 02 FRANKLIN ST. NEW YORK. 


201 STATE ST., BOSTON. 








RICH and 
* DELICATE. 
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“THE 


morcan"QDORLESS. BROILER 


SELF- 
> BASTING. 
Reversible. 











Sent to part of the 


UNITED STATES 


on conditions below 


von {Q GENTS 


It broils steaks,chops 
oysters, fish, ete., allowing NO 
odor to escape in the room 
TOASTS BREAD PERFECTLY 
OVER A SMOKY, FIRE, eight, 2 Ibs., Made from steel 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


| §PECIAL OFFER: To further introduce this wonderful 
| Broiler, we will send one, all complete, anywere in U.S., 
all charges prepaid, upon receipt of only 106. You 
examine Broiler at express office, and if O. K. pay ob 
maining 90 cts. If, after using 6 or 8 times Broiler is n 
satisfactory ,we will remove same, and re fund the dollar 
Total cost to you, 81 Warranted never to crac k, warp, 
nor break. Excellent terms to agents and dealers. 
SUN STAMPING '€0,, 406 P. St., KALAMAZOO, MICH 
cake of NE 


UNCLE SAM 33:23: 


BISCUIT for 5 cts.; acake of BIRD MANNA for lic. This 
is a most wonderful SONG RESTORER for Canaries and 
all other Cage Birds. U.S. will bring you FREE eithera 
Bird Book, Dog Book, Horse and- Catth Book, paper of 
Fronefield’s Cattle Powder, box of Corn Salve or Dye Color, 
if you name the paper in which you saw this Address 
Tue Brrp Foop Company, 400 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa- 


Saves all 
the Gravy 








will bring you & 
Ww 








CHAMPION WASHING MACHINE, 


Best in the World. Entirely new 
principle; will wash 1,000 pieces per 
day. No steaming the ceiling, or 
slopping the floor. Wili sell at 





wholesale price, where we have no 
agents. Address 


THE CHAMPION SHELF MFG. CO., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


m cssubereriecvoaf LOUR BINZSIEVE 


Combines Sack or Barrel, Sifter, Pan and 
™ Scuop, preserves flour from mould and 


BARNEY & BERRY 
SKATES 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 






















Ma mustiness. Keeps out dust, vermin. etc. 
YOU OUGHT TO HAVE ONE. 
Ask our agent or your dealer for them, 
if they cannot supply you, write to us. 


Peg SPEAKERS - DIALOGUES-GAMES 


ATHLETICS etc CATALOGUE FREE. 


TheDE WITT PUBLISHING HOUSE-33 ROSE ST.NY 















Prices.) Give g:i0( "Guarantees. | GOLD-SILVER-NICKEL PLATING. 


A trade easily learned ; costs little to start. J will fur 
nish outfits and give work in part payment. Circulars 
| free. F. LOWREY, 252 Bergen St., Brooklyn, BE. 


SHERMAN & BUTLER. 
26-26 West Lake Si., B 43, CHICAGO, ILL. 





/ 
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HELPS BY THE WAY 


i AVORING ESSENCES: One 
H the oil to a pint of alcohol. 


ounce of 


Srarcu : One teaspoonful of powdered borax 
ne quart of boiling starch will aid in giv- 

ny pulish and stiffness. 
DRESSING: One spoonful sweet oil, two of 
black ink; mix and apply with sponge to 


bor 


pts, blac k kid gloves, bags, and rusty book 
covers 

Borax and sugar will disperse ants and 
ither insects. 

Sprinkle dry sal¢c among your furs, under 
and on your carpets, as a prevention of moths. 

Remove iron rust wy applications of salt and 
lemon juice. . 

Dip spots of mildew in buttermilk and place 
in tbe sunshine. 

Fruit stains on white cloth will scald out or 
freeze out. 

Cut your new bread with a hot knife. 

Dip the knife in cold waterto smooth the 
icing on a cake. 

Che long-clinging odor of onions can be re- 
moved from knife or dish by heating them 
when dry. 

Do not fill the 
griddle, but ** 
of a turnip. 

Use half a raw potato instead of cork to 
apply bristol brick to steel knives. 

A. Lewis Woop. 


room with smoke from the 
it by rubbing with half 


grease 


Oe 


THE GROWING OF DAHLIAS 


ordering plants for next summer’s gar- 
den, be sure to include at least half a 
dozen of the new Dahlias. Get the choice 
named single sorts, and the cactus class in 
preference to the large double kinds, which 


- 


are not as desirable in any way as those 
named, 
These Dahlias are among the very best 


of all flowers for use in vases during the late 


fall. It is hardly possible to find anything 
better. They have rich and delicate colors, 


display themselves most effectively with very 
little trouble as to “arrangement,” and last 
for days. They are not fragrant like Roses, 
and lack some of the dainty beauty of form 
and color which that royal flower monopolizes, 
but in some ways they are quite as desirable 
for in vases. For large, tall they 
are preferable. The cactus class is well 
adapted for use in rose-bowls, if not cut with 
very long stems. 

In order to grow them well, dig the soil up to 
a depth of a foot and a half, and have it very. 
rich and mellow. You cannot feed a Dahlia 
too much, Norcan you water it too much. 
Tie the central stock to a stout stake to pre- 
vent breaking by strong winds, Start early in 
the season, in and plant out as soon 


use Vuses 


pots, 


as warm weather is assured, but not be- 
fore. Best single sorts: Bridal Wreath, white; 
Paragon, dark maroon; Canary, yellow; 


Christine, pink. Best cactus varieties: Henry 
Patrick, white; King of Cactus, crimson; 
Zulu, purple maroon ; Charming Bride, white, 
tipped with rose. 

-o- 


A PRETTY SILK AFGHAN 


NEW afghan is composed entirely of rib- 
: of different shades and widths 
foundation of light cotton material 
stripes of dark olive sash ribbon are 
sewed about their own breadth apart. Then 
with narrower picot-edyged ribbons in the fol 
lowing order, the space between is filled, each 
ribbon overlapping its neighbor a trifle and 
run down with invisible stitches. Next the 
olive comes shell pink, white, light blue, scar 
let, blue, white, orange. If several shades of 
each color are used, the effect is also good, 
The lining is of quilted satin, and the whole is 
bound by an olive ribbon, the edge of which 
may be button-holed with knitting silk of the 
same color. Into this a handsome shell is 
crocheted, forming a border for the afghan. 
The strips of ribbon are each one yard and 
five-eighths in length. A.ice ©, TILpEN 


A bons 
On a 
three 


HANDKERCHIEF TOILET-SET 


V ATERIALS: A square cushion covered 
4 with yellow satin, asmall embroidered 
silk handkerchief, sheer lace three inches wide. 
Phe handkerchief is placed cornerwise aCTOSS 
the cushion. The lace may be gathered and 
sewed beneath the scallops. A bow of yellow 
satin ribbon may be placed at one side of the 
cushion, or four butterfly bows placed at the 
corners will make an equally pretty finish. 
Three similar silk handkerchiefs sewed to 
yether at the points make an effective bureau 
scarf, and may be edged with lace like the 
cushion, or net, as desired. 


eo 


NEW LINIMENT FOR RHEUMATISM 


( ,* of winter-green and olive oil mixed 

F in equal parts and applied externally 
Will give almost instant relief from pain. On 
account of its pleasant odor this liniment is 
very agreeable to use 


-“o- 


TO WASH OIL CLOTH AND LINOLEUM 
()* cloth should mover be scrubbed, but 


washed with a soft woolen cloth and 
lukewarm water in which a little milk has 
been dissolved. Soap and hot water destroy 
the pattern and color. 


KITTIE’S LONG-TAILED APPLES 


ITTIE was walking down street with her 
auntie one day, and her big, blue eyes 
were wide open to all the curious things inthe 
world—a new world to her. Suddenly she 
espied some tempting-looking pears before a 
grocery store. 
_ O—oo, auntie!” she cried, “see all vose 
little, cunning, long-tailed apples!" 
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HOLIDAY NOVELTIES 


By 


IN JEWELRY 
ALICE MARSH 


GOLD pencil-case, representing a quill, 

with diamonds and rubies studded in the 
center in the form ofa clover, is among the holi- 
day novelties. 


i 
-s 


An odd conception for a ring is a bright 
garnet set in the head of an oxydized silver 
lizard, which is coiled so that its tail is held 
between the teeth. 


A rich-appearing pendant and lace-pin con- 
sists of a heart of pearls circled with small 
conch pearls, and having in the center a 
beautiful diamond. 


Novelties in queen chain pendants are con 
stantly appearing, and among the most recent 
is a sprig of holly, formed by variegated gold 
leaves with coral blossoms. 


An infant's brush of silver, haying a floral 
scene etched on the back, with a fluted handle 
joined by a Mary Washington rose is above 
the conventional designs, and will, no doubt, 
prove popular. 


A baby’s rattle, of polished silver, engraved 
to represent a sparrow’s nest, on the bough of 
a poplar tree, would bring joy to any loving 
mother’s heart, and afford unbounded delight 
to the little one. 


A small diamond heart, having a pigeon- 
blood ruby in the center, and surmounted by 
a coronet of diamonds and sapphires, forms 
the mounting of a ring that cannot fail to 
please those artistically inclined. 


No lover of the weed will fail to appreciate 
a cigar-holder formed by a_ richly carved 
dragon's head holding in its ferocious-appear- 
ing mouth a meerschaum horn of plenty, with 
the tip concealed in the monster's jaw. 


A fine specimen of the silversmith’s art is 
seen ina six-inch fir tree of silver, which is 
made to form a receptable for cologne. The 


base of the ornament represents a patch of | 


sward, on which two gnomes are gamboling. 


An elongated odd-shaped pearl, that was 
recently imported, has, by taking advantage of 
its unique form, been transformed into a very 
pretty fish lace-pin, by havinga gold head and 
diamond tail attached to each end, respect- 


ively. 


Among bracelets six different colored pearls, 
each divided by a small ruby and a diamond, 
and the whole circled with minute emeralds 
in skeleton setting, form an exceedingly rich 
combination, and have aroused considerable 
admiration among lovers of the artistic. 

Nothing could be more appropriate for a 
Christmas gift than a brooch consisting of a 
small bunch of mistletoe, the berries of which 
are of white agate. Delicate enamel leaves, 
interwoven with small 
the berries and throw them out with effect. 


Watches are now worn suspended from 

chatelaine brooches attached to the breast, 
und some exquisite designs are seen for this 
purpose, One of the most attractive is formed 
by a number of artistically curved feathers, in 
which small diamonds and sapphires are in 
termingled, 
Two moonstone Cupids, with diamond 
tipped gold bows and quivers swinging from 
their shoulders, and holding on high between 
them a heart of diamonds, from which is ap 
parently dropping three small rubies, consti- 
tutes a lace-pin that shows much thought and 
skill in workmanship. 


In jewelry it often happens that when 
two old and time-worn designs are shown 
combined, they form a very pretty combina- 
tion. Thus it is that a crescent brooch, hav- 
ing a daisy in the center, the whole being of 
pure-white, small diamonds, make a very 
exquisite and attractive ornament 


The souvenir spoon craze no doubt in- 
spired the production of a richly-carved, dull- 
finished gold spoon, which it is now consid- 
ered proper to present as a holiday gift. The 
spoon represents a bouquet of flowers, with 
the blossom forming the bowl, and the metal 
open between the many leaves to show them 
in relief. 


Some young ladies may consider it imperti- 
nent to present their beau with a scarf-holder 
simulating an interrogation-point, of Roman 
gold set with diamonds and turquois; but, 
notwithstanding, such an ornament has been 
placed on the market, and creating 
much favorable comment on its suggest- 
iveness and unique appearance, 


is 


The beautiful enamel flower decoration on 
watch cases, which has recently been revived, 
and which, until this season, could only be 
applied to solid gold, is now shown on filled 
and this enables many with slender 
purses to possess time pieces that have always 
been beyond the reach of any but those of 
means. A pretty design, that has just been 
introduced, is a pansy of soft velvet colors on 
a plain polished surface. 


Cases, 


The prejudice against opals which, by the 
way, were until the beginning of the present 
century always considered the most unlucky of 
precious gems, is rapidly disappearing, and 
now that they are being found in our own 
country, people are commencing to appreciate 
the beauty of this wonderful jewel, and favor 
jewelry in which it is seen. One of the pret- 
tiest and attractive breast-pins this season 
shows the variegated and changeful tints of an 
opal clover, enhanced by a circle of alternate 
rubies, emeralds and diamonds, 
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Cut This Out 





Name 





And send it with your name and address to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N. Y. 


and you will receive by return mail a sample set of 


AMERICA’S 4 GREATEST PERIODICALS. 
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DEALERS. 
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People have no idea how 


crude and cruel soap can be. 








brilliants, surround | 


It takes off dirt. So far, 
so good; but what else does 
it do? 


It cuts the skin and frets the 


_under-skin ; makes redness and 


roughness and leads to worse. 
| Not soap, but the alkali in it. 
Pears’ Soap has no free alkali 


in it. It neither reddens 


roughens the skin. It responds 
'to water instantly ; washes and 
rinses off in a twinkling; is as 
'gentle as strong; and the after- 
effect is every way good. 
All sorts of stores sell it, es- 


pecially druggists; all sorts of 


people use it. 





A VALUABLE PERIODICAL. 
Current Literature,” is planned to 
cover the field of home and foreign litera- 
ture. It is a necessity to every reader and 
thinker in the language. It keeps close 
step with progress, faithfully reflects 
prevailing sentiment and literary style, 
compasses more research, and gives « 
greater variety of reading matter than say 
periodical now published ia the world. 





Opinion of Joel Chandler Harvis ¢ 
“Current Literature” shows in a higher 
degree than ever the extraordinary edi- 
torial art that has made this magatine 
famous. No such editing as here manifests 
itself has ever been seen in this country 
Before, and we may sey that no magazine 
of such interest has ever before been 
published in any country. It covers the 
whole literary field. It had no predeces- 
Gor, and it cannot possibly have « rival. 








vor GALE BY ALL DRALERS. 


NATURE'S REMEDY 


THE HEALING BAL- 
SAMS OF THE PINE 
FORESTS, PREPARED 
}) -FOR INHALATION BY 
5 WM.B. HIDDEN, M. D. 
‘A tproat & Lung Specialist 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
itive cure for Colds, Coughs, Catarrah, Bron- 
and Lung disease. Goes directly where needed 
ives instant relief. Special inhalants for Asthma 
Ghoncing-conch. Send $1 for Inhaler and Inhalant 
a strong tis- 


MENDING | RES-TO-RE, sue, mends 
| WITHOUT (| 2!!_ fabrics neatly and_instanta- 


neously. Sells quickly. Pays well. 
SEW N . | Sample, 25 cts. Agents Wanted. 
8. B. SAMUELS, 165 TREMONT StT., Boston, Mass. 


You are a School Teacher, send 
the MILIS PENCIL SHARPENER 











A 
chia 
and 
and 











ea address to 
%., Cincinnati. 


Nor | 


A package of ALL- 
COCK’s CORN SHIELDS 
or a sample of ALL- 
COCK’sS BUNION SHIELDS 
will be sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of 7em Cents, 

‘They are easily ap- 
plied, give immediate 
relief, aflord absolute 
comfort, and are the 
best, surest, cleanest and 
cheapest remedy for 
corns and bunions ever 
produced. 

‘The Corn Shields are made 
large and small. In order- 
ing, state size wanted. 

S POROUS PLASTER C0,, 
274 Canal Street, New York. 


DIAMONDS 


Pendants, Brooches, 
Hair Ornaments, Bracelets, 
Finger-rings, Far-rings, 

ete... ete. 
ORIGINAL, ARTISTIC, 
UNIQUE DESIGNS 
OUR SPECIALTY, 














WATCHES 


In great variety of designs 
and prices, for 


LADIES, MISSES, 


BOYS, MEN. 


™ Watches to suit people 

min any and every posi- 
B tion in life. Call on us 
m if possible. We also 
send goods by express 
for examination. 





21 years at the center 








—$—$—$—$—$——————————— Sr 





of the wholesale district 
of the Watch and Jew- 
elry trade of this con- 
tinent. 


HENRY ABBOTT & CO. 14 Maiden Lane, New York. 
some imitation is just 


HANSON'S #235 
— MAGIC — &. Senemttaay 
CO R N SALV E oten, $0 and 26c. 

AN OWL BACH . 


We will send you a FRINGED 

LINEN TiIpy of “AN OWL BACH,” (5 es) | J 
(°:- “~ \ 

\\: é 


Floss to work it, INGALLS’ BOOK 
v \ e a j 
wt «- all ts 


OF STITCHES, Ingalls’ 32-page Il- 
ae 





If your druggist does 
not keep it, do not let 
him convince you that 


ws Bs 
Every box is warran- 
ted to cure, or money 





WoORK MATERIALS, STAMPED 
Goovs, ART BOOKS, STAMPING 
OUTFITS, etc. 3; also a SAMPLE 
Cory of INGALLS’ HOME 
AND ART MAGAZINE, 
ALL for ten 2c. stamps (20 cents), 

J. F. INGALLS, LYNN, Mass. 


nicesonBIGYGLES 


PRICES ON 


lustrated Catalogue of FANCY 
= 


Scot 

TO. 
Don’t wait till spring: buy now & save Ae 
money. Easy payments. All makes 


new & 2d hd. ts fres. Rouse,Hasard & Co 80 GAt. Peoria, IIL 








| ents. 





THE most Novel and Inexpensive Xmas Pres- 
= Write for catalogue. THE CINCINNATI 
| PURE ALUMINUM COMPANY, 7 Emery Arcade. 


| XMAS MONEY SELL OLD GOLD and Silver 
« Jewelry or watches. Check by 
| return mail. Est. 1880. H. Hart, Box 183, Rochester,N.Y. 


| M USIC 20c to $1 for trial Order 








Pieces at } 1 Ovorcalorhcerh, Gar PAE 
Windsor Music So. 215 eh Chicago. 
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It is an old-fashion notion 
that medicine has to taste 
bad to do any good. 

Scott’s Emulsion is cod- 
liver oil with its fish-fat taste 
lost—nothing is lost but the 
taste. 

This is more than a mat- 
ter of comfort. Agreeable 
taste is always a help to di- 
gestion A sickening taste 
is always a hindrance. 
There is only harm in taking 
cod-liver oil unless you digest 
it. Avoid the taste. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
Qil—all druggists «everywhere do, $1. 


Full Dress Sutts 


TO ORDER 
From $25 to $40 


Equal in fabric, style, workman. 
ship. fit and finis h, to $75 and 
S100 suits ofleading houses. 

Why this is possible: 
We are the only Tailoring house 
in the U. S. making a specialty 
of Full Dress Garmentsand have 
every nae for producing at 
lowest possible cost. Itis welj 
known ths at ‘Tailors regard the 
Dress Suit a mere incident in 
their business and acco rdingly 
charge prices greatly out of pro- 
a gy to prices charged under 
risk competition for business 
Suits, 


The Dress Suit is to-day 
an Absolute Necessity 
to gentlemen attending Wed- 
dings, Receptions, Partiesetc, It 
is not only the Correct Dress on 
such occasions but often other 
forms are absolutely prohibited 
Every gentleman should owna 

Dress Suit. 

Comparatively few cloths are 
suitable for Dress Garments, 
Samples of these we mail free on 
application with samples of trim- 
mings and complete instructions 
for self measurement. © one 
need be discouraged at the self-measurement requirement 
for our system is very simple. 


Our Customers Risk Nothing. 
Garments may be returned to us for any cause and 
when so returned, we obligate ourselves to pay all Express 
charges. We are general tailors and can furnish by mail 
samples of any style of goods desired. For particulars 
and samples address (enclosing 6 cts. for postage) 


KAHN TAILORING CO., 14E. Washington &t., 
BOX T, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

















Our Mail Trade 


is largely 
Male Trade, 


(This is our Fall pun.) 
Send us your name ona 
postal card and we will 
mail you samples of our 
goods including our 


FALL SPECIALTIES, 
No. 1.—Our pies Suit, 





No. 2.—Our $16.50 Over- 
coat. Pg everywhere 
in U. mail or ex- 


press. Sy line of pant 
goods always sent for 


the Famous Plymouth Rock 
$3 Pants is our leader. 


Address all) Plymouth Rock nts C 
mail to me. uarters 11 to 25 rant st., Beckton. 


We have seven stores in Boston and a store in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Chicago, ills Toledo, Dayton, Little 
Rock, Ark., ichmond Val Birming am, Ala., 
Worcester, Mass., Troy, N 5 * Macon, Ga., Memphis, 
Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Dallas, ’ Tex., Augusta, Ga., 
Davenport, lowa, Columbus, Ga., Galveston, Tex. 

aco, Tex., New Orleans, La, Pensacola, Fla., 
Atlanta, Ga., Manchester, N. H.; Concord, i. 
Montgomery, Ala., New. Haven, Conn., S ringfield, 
Mass., Newport, Bar Harbor, Cottage City, antucket, 
qraneas, Mo., Louisville, Ky-, Austin, Tex. » San An- 
onio, 


Plymouth Rock Pants Co, 


Incorporated Capital, $1,000,000 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA, 


HOTEL BELMONT. 

The finest Winter Health Resort in Ame~ 
Bracing mountain air, mineral water, jersey cr: win 
and milk, creamery butter, tenderloin steak, and 
a resident Physician. W rite for the balance. 

JOHN S. MARSHALL, M. D., Director. 











PORTABLE BATHS. 
Best ever xnown. Wholesale aod Retail. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 

: Send for Circulars. 


—— E. J, KNOWLTON, 


Ann Arbor, Mich.7 


IT’S WONDERFUL/ 


“The New Treatment” for Catarrh, by 
so gggy wn send stamp for 30 page pamphlet, 
Agents wanted. 


HEALTH SUPPLIES CO., 710 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


SELF-TAUGHT without Ray 
with Howe’s Charts. 50c. per (A). 
A.O. Howe, 708tate St.,Chicago. Gir. free 






EVERYBODY 
Wants This. 
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THE MOTHER GOOSE CARNIVAL 


By Mrs. Joun D. THAYER 
a UCH an excitement 
ain was not often 
seen in the busy 
town of Brayton 
Jennie and Cordie 
and Tom and 
Harry, and a host 
of the young peo 


j ple were arrang- 
. Ing costumes to 
* attend the “Cen 


al of Mother 
Goose.’ 

It came at last. 
Only the 
tumed ones were 
admitted to the 
while the balconies were 


tenn 


COS- 





hall 


floor of the 
reserved for the audience. 

At an early hour * Boy Blue”’ 
the stage blowing his horn 
proach of Mother Goose 
lowers. The march 
balconies, and spanned the 
followed Boy Blue 
many friends in these words: 


appeared on 
heralding the ap- 
and her many fol- 
was formed under the 
hall. Mother 


Goose 


One hundred years, and many more, 

The little ones have talked my lore; 

And now, as living pictures bright, 

My my ths before you are to-night. 

Little Boy Blue is here with his horn 

Regardless of sheep or “ the cows in the corn ;” 
Dame Jill with her Jack, and Spratt’s wife so fat, 
And the crooked man with the crooked cat; 
Mother Hubbard is here in search of a bone; 
With the old, old woman who lives all alone. 
King Cole is here with his fiddlers three; 

And Nancy Etticoat, too, we see, 

The woman whose eggs brought many a dollar, 
Is here with Muflit, and the Ten o’Clock Scholar. 
The old woman has come who lives in a shoe 
With all her children, she’s quite at a loss what to do, 
The man with his wheelbarrow, wife, and all, 
Came very late, as his wife bad a fall. 

Many subjects are here from every land, 

‘lo meet to-night with the Mother Goose band. 
Memory fails me their names to call; 

But you, dear mothers, will know them all, 


The march across the stage then com- 
menced. Mother Goose, with her six attend- 
ants; King Cole, and his jolly fiddlers; Boy 
Blue and Mistress Mary Quite Contrary, formed 
the firstedivision. Mother Goose leaned upon 
her staff, and Mistress Mary, in garden cos 
tume, carried a large watering-pot. Then fol 
lowed Bobby Shafto and his girl, Little Nancy 
Ktticoat, bearing a lighted candle; Bo-Peep 
with her crook, Mother Hubbard with her 
hungry dog, and the Three Wise Men of 
Gotham, holding a large wooden bowl. 

Brayton was a large shoe town, so it was 
easy to get a mammoth shoe that went on 
wheels, to accomodate the famous old woman. 

She had so many children the shoe could 
not hold them all, so they followed on close 
behind with the old woman, who was equipped 
with a switch and the bread, minus butter. 
The next division belonged to the “ Beg 
Such a set of ragged ones was never seen to- 
gether. The “ be ‘gears ¢ oming to town’? were 
recognized without being announced, 

Then camethe Old Woman Sweeping theSky. 
Her pointed hat and airy cloak of pea-green 
mi a her look as if she could pierce the clouds 
and clean the sky of all the cobwebs with her 
wonderful broom. Next followed the Man 
Going to St. Ives with his Seven Wives. Jack 
- Nimble was on hand quickly; Tommy 


gars,”’ 


Grace had an awfully swelled face in band- 
ages: while Dicky Long stood by, ready to 


sing his song. A mite of a girl trotted along 
representing Pat-a-cake. ‘Tommy Tucker was 
eating his bread and butter. The antic ‘“Hobby- 
horse” was followed by a little girl with a 
plate of “ Hot-Cross Buns.” 

Little Miss Muflit had an enormous black 
(paper) spider attached to her side, The Old 


Woman with Eggs to Sell kept the Farmer's | 


Wife company. Nimble Dick made = good 
speed, and Dr. Foster, with his big umbrella, 
started for Gloster. The Old Man was truly 
dressed all in leather from head to foot. 

In the next division were Jack and Gill, 
bearing a bucket; the Woman with Bells 
on Her Toes; the Litthe Man Who Had a 
Little Gun; Polly with a Kettle, ready to put 
it on; the King, Queen and Maid of Black- 
bird renown; the Ten o’Clock Scholar; Wee 


Willie Winkie, in his trailing night-gown, 
throwing good-night kisses to the audience; 
Sleepy-head, Slow and Greedy; the Old 
Woman with her Black Hen, and Simple 
Simon and the Pieman. King Arthur, 


dressed in regal robes, bore a bag pudding; 
Cross-Patch kept the Crooked Man company, 
and Tom, the Piper’s son, ran with his pig. 

‘‘Father’s a Nobleman, Mother’s a Queen, 
Betty ’s 
by the Six Fairies with spangled wings who 
had transformed the discontented 
Jack Horner went next, eating his ‘‘ Christ- 
mas pie,” and Spratt’s wife leaned heavily on 
her hungry man. Three boys acted “ Ding- 
Dong Bell, and Taffy, with his leg of beef, was 
fleeing from his pursuers. 

Characters from various authors then ap- 
peared, desiring to be presented to the vener- 
able Mother Goose. Uncle Tom and Topsy 
were followed by the Sleeping Beauty and the 
Prince; Sinbad the Sailor; a boy leading 
the famous Old Dog Tray; Golden-Locks; 
Jack and the Bean Stalk; Robinson Crusoe 
and Friday ; Withington (Lord Mayor) and 
his cat; Red-Riding-Hood: Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy; Maud Muller, with her rake; Beauty 
and the Beast ; The Babes in the Wood; Mary 
leading her lamb; the priest followed by the 
Maid and her Man ‘‘all tattered and torn.” 
The Goddess of Liberty was traveling in com- 
pany with George and Martha Washington, 
attended by the Thirteen Original States, and 
she, in memory of the blessed past, deigned 


to tarry with her companions a brief time, to | 


extend greetings to Mother Goose. 

The march was followed by dancing, 
such a mixing up of characters 
dangerous. 


and 
was almost 
Jack Horner waltzed with Martha 


Washington, and Uncle Tom was very atten- | 


tive to Mother Goose. George Washington 
danced with Mother Hubbard, and Topsy was 
often seen in company with the Kings. 


and welcomed her | 


a Lady” went marching on, followed | 


family. | 








Danger 






softer, brigher and better. 
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As one wash is 


JANUARY, 


All Shrunk Up 


—the flannels that are washed 
without Pearline; besides, 
they're worn out by hard rub- 
bing. Wash flannels with 
Pearline, and they will be 
They 
will last twice as long; they 
will look like new while they 
last. Every package tells 
how it’s done ; do as it says, 
and it will be done well. 


sufficient to ruin flannels, great care 


should be exercised as to the use of the many imitations 
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s0 effective 


vives to the 


ol dec ay 
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Oriental Veg 
to have a 





it wu twilet lu 


a tooth brush dipped into a pre 
us 
breath a frag 
Which usually 
tartur can encrust them, 
y infest the 
Sozodont is { 


SOZODONT 


is a composition of the pur 

retuble 
beneficial ef! 
embalming or 


paration so unobjectionable 
it renders the 
unt odor, extinguishing the 
a bad and neglected 


Sozodont. 


flow fromm 


and choices 
‘ oe raerele: inn is know 
et on the 
yperty and 


Kingdon 


enuseplic pre aromatic 


XUiy. 


which are being offered by unscrupulous grocers o: 

peddlers. 21 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
FINE THING FOR THE TEETH. 
At last a perfect dentifrice has been discovered. Never was 


and 
teeth pearly white, 
ill humors 
set of teeth. No 


no canker affect the enumel, no species 
dental bone, if this pure and delicious denti- 
1ithfully used. 


ingredients of the 


n 


teeth and gums. Its 
fragrance make 
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PRESERVES 


4 FOR THE TEE TH ) 


DELICIOUSLY’ FLAVORED. =: 


BEAUTIFIES 


) PREPARED AND Sf ovr" er EWHOYT & CO. 


= MANUFACTURERS So 
THE CELEBRATED H 


YT GeR LOWE MASS 


COLOGNE: 








HEEL CUSHION 


| gives elasticity and ease to every step taken by 
the wearer. It breaks the shock or jarring of the 
body when walking, and is particularly adapted to all 
who are obliged to be on their feet. To those suffering 
from Spinal, Kidney, Rheumatic and Nervous 
Affections, it will be found a great relief. The rubber 
With its annular projections is as soft 
thoroughly vuleanized, always elastic, 
next to the foot, and can be instantly 
the boot, directly under the heel. All sizes, 25 cents 
per pair, mailed upon receipt of price. At all dealers. 
What People Say Who Wear Them: 
“Send 6 pairs more ; they are a grand success,” 
“ Entirely satisfactory ; send 4 pairs more.” 
“They give instant relief; send me 3 pairs more.” 
Indorsed by physicians for nervous troubles. 


C. J. BAILEY & C0,, 22 Boylston St., Boston. 


Everything in Rubber Goods. 


How to Make a Fortune| 


| WANTED —Salesmen; who can easily make 
twenty-five to seventy-five dollars per week, selling 
the Celebrated ‘“* Pinless Clothes Line,’ or the 
Famous ‘Macomber Fountain Ink Eraser’’—Patents 
| recently issued. Sold ONLY by salesmen, to whom 
| we give Exclusive Territory. The Pinless Clothes 
Line isthe only line everinvented that holds clothes 
|} Without pins—a perfect success. The Macomber 
| Fountain Ink Eraser is entirely new; will erase ink 

instantly, and is king of all. On receipt of 50c. will 
| mail you sample of either, or sample of both for $1, 
| 

| 


leather covered 





With Circulars, price-lists and terms. Secure your ter- 
ritory at once. Address THE 


PINLESS CLOTHES 
LINE CO., No. 120 Hermon St., 


Worcester. Mass. 


for our list of 19 Cata« 

D logs of Music and 

‘ Musical Instruments. 
W. Story, 26 Central St..Boston, Mass 








as velvet, | 


adjusted inside of 


ton, +» an 0 


% A Boston Baker s« 






$13,389. 
nm prove that others have done 


Coin Collecting Pays Big. 
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AG ENTS WANTED. 


NUMISMATIC BANK, Court St 


ld 149 0 


fs coine 
we wort 
coins 


FOUND 


nearl, 


i 
h 


, Boston, Ms 





ROOM 
HOLDER 


Holds a Broom either ——_ 
up; keeps a wet broom 
from rotting, Youcan 
make 100 per cent. 
selling them. Every wo- 
man wants 2 or 3; 
a dozen or more. 
14 Holders sent 
prepaid o. 7 
ceipt of Sl. 
Circulars free. Over 26 

ENGLE SPhI NG GUN CoO., L. Box 3 ecialon Pa 






























USED BY H.R.T1. 
The Princess of Wales. 
». Adelina Patti 
Mrs. W. E, Gladstone. 
Single Sets 50¢, Beanie Sets 60¢, 
Apply to Dry-Goe Stores & 
Dressmakers, Lf rah cannot 
supply you send amountto us 
and we will. 


%\ | WHOLESALE SALESROOM: 
) 108 Worth St., New York. 
G. H. LANGE & CO, 


The Chie 
ones v4 









° * Lanse Gon ‘ 


n CHIC 79 Oia EoD. 










RIPPLES, ifr, 


or exercise, buy a Fairy Tricycle— 
foot or i . 
hand power 
Address eap for all. 
| FAY MFG.CO., Elysia. O. Box 





G@, 


Dy 

oy. GE 4 
oO MIGAS® CG) wl 
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\Yguallig, 7/ Cold Blast Odorless Feathers 


AND FEATHER PILLOWS 


are sold guaranteed free from Odor, Dust and Quills, 
condition and permanently buoyant. 


THE COLD BLAST FEATHER CO., 


in perfect 
Ask your dealer for them or addres: 


MANUFACTURERS 


FAULTLESS BEDDING tctusing Re ero aiankets, Etc. 
56 to 66 W. VanBuren St., Chicago, U.S.A. 











never 


feet. 


walk over a * 


UTA 
THE OTHER FELLOW’S SISTER 


will like you better if you don’t forget your own but re merm- 
ber how hard it is for her to swee p up after a big 


brother who 
uses a door mat—unless it will use itself. You can’t 
Hartman” Wire Mat without cleaning your 


Moral.—Catalogue and Testimonials, mailed free. 
HARTMAN MFG. CO., works, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Branches : 
Street, Chicago; 


Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped ‘‘ Hartman.’ 
TRaP Tad RaP ad rar TesP NPT asP AEP Mer ig oeraes cen nnd 


102 Chambers Street, New York; 508 State 
51.and 53 South Forsyth Street, Atlanta, ape 


“par tas" ears 


Sareea perce tear tas 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 





One aid—the best aid—to physical culture 
is recreative exercise. 

In no way can this be 
a bicycle. 

The best bicycle for ladies’ use is the 


Columbia Ladies’ Safety. 


POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
77 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
12 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 
291 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
FACTORY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


' oa-ACENTS WANTED-Ga 


“BICYCLE 


kstablishment in the World, 
50 STYLES, wits 

SOLID, CUSHION on 
PNEUMATIC TIRES. Highest 
Finish, Best Materials aud Workmanship. Priees unparalleled, 
Diamond Frame for Gents. Drop Frame for Ladies or Gents. 
Catalogue free. For Agents Terms, &c., send 10 cts. in stamps, 


LUBURG HFG. CO. $21,323 & 326 N. Sth St. Phila. Pa. 


gained so well as on 













THE NEW 
PERFECT 


MODEL 
yg d pid R, 
BesT MANIFOLDER, 
Terms to Agents Liberal. 
PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, 
Writes ALL LANGUAGES, 
Send for Cataloque and 
Specimens of Work. 
Address N.TYPEWRITERCO, & 
611 Washington St., Boston. 


METROPOLITAN _ 
College of Music, 


Leading Musical Institution of America. 
William 


“HALL.” 








Piano-forte teachers’ certificates, Examiners: 


Mason, Mus. Doc., A. C. M.,and Albert Ross Parsons, 
Cc. M Dudley Buck, President; H. R. Palmer, FE. 
Avramonte, H. R. Shelley are among the distinguished 
members of the Faculty. Circulars sent on application, 


Address H.W. Greene, 19 & 21 East Mth St., N.Y. City. 


HORT- HAND Send for Catalogue 

of Books and helps 

ELF TAUGHT for self-instruction 

by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY: OF MUSIC. 








Miss CLARA Baur, Directress stablished 1867. 
Ladies from adistance may board in the Conservatory, 
where they are under the personal supervision of the 


Directress. Students may enter at any time, 
logue, address Miss CLARA BAUR, 


For cata- 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





{HOR THAND thor ly 
OO) months. No shading, no 
method. Pernin Shorthand 


SHORT-HAND 


ind first five le 
PITMAN COLLEGE, 


taught by mail in THREE 
/OSition, connective vowel 


nstitute, Detroit, Mich. 





thoroughly taught ‘‘ by mail.”’ 
Send 50 cents for Text Book 
Circulars free, 
Box 404, St 


HORTHAND. 


ssons, 


Louis, Mo 





Manual of 


Phonetic Short 
hand, $1.50; Speed Book, $1.50; Compendium 
and Vocabulary (for the vest pocket), 50 cents 

Send 2-ce Sti ’ P " 
for synopsis. W.W, OSGOODBY, Pub., Rochester, N. Y. 





PRIVATE EDUCATION. 


Lady of refinement and culture 
perience as governess, desires 
ren the very best education 
found in boarding schools. 
= = ntal and physical dey 


with ten years’ ex 
to give one or two child 
and good home, so seldom 
Special attention paid as 
elopment. A. KRONCKE, 





corner Sixtieth and Wright streets, Chicago. 
" “D0 NOT STAMMER.” 
Endorsed by Prof. C. Wood, M. D., and 


Prof. Harrison Allen, Ni D., University of g RE 
nia. Also Postmaster-General Wanamaker. 

Send for }4-page pamphilet to E. 8. Johnston's Insti 
tute, 1033 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHILD CULTURE STUDY CIRCLE, 


A new department in the Kindergarten Maga- 
zine, devoted exclusively to the home-training 
of children according to FROEBEL. $1.50 per 
year; 30 cents, ON TRIAL, three months. KIN- 
DERGARTEN PUBLISHING CO., 277 Madison 
Street, Chicago. 


The Largest College of 
Suortuanp and Typx- 
WRITING in the world, 
Patronage and reputation 


S national. No Vacation. 
Wu sexes, (7 TI free. Address 


Williss College of Shorthand, Springfield, Ohio. 


Send stamp for Catalogue of Calling 
Cards, Stamping Patterns & Stamping 
Outfits. 14592 Beginner's Outfit, 25c 


1892 Roman Embroidery Outfit, 50c 











1892 Complete Outfit, Impression Paper & Paint, $1.00. 
WEBBER, Lynn, 


IMPERIAL incr PEN & PENCIL 10¢ 


ADDKESS: WALTER P. Mass. 





AND STAMP. with name 


Sorteliown, Cards, Papers, Everything 

New Agents make BIG Money. Terms¥ ree 
THALMAN MFG, CO., 123 Balt. St., Baltimore, Md., U. 5 

plete, only 15 cents. Read this: 


Mr. Hz ath iway : Am very much 


pleased with the music sent me; it is worth ten times 
the money. R. J. Allen, Hoosick, N. H.” Comrades 
and 100 songs, words and music, 8 cents. Q. L. 
HATHAW AY, 339 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


OFFER OF STAMPED GOODS. 


One Felt Tidy 12x 17 in. Pinked edge Stamped, 

One Pillow Scarf 31 x 62 in. Stamy 

One Linen Splasher 20 x 30 in. Fringed & Stamped, S25 
All the above free for 70c. Sc. 

CLINTON STAMPING CO., Irvington, N. J. 
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refunded if not suited. 60 pieces 
vocal and instrumental music, 
sheet music size, all parts corm- 





Be. 





CARDS! New Sample Book 2c. U.8.CARU C8.Cadiz.0 
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| ORGANIZATION 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


THE NEW FORM OF EDUCATION 


By Mary ELrine 





when the 
knowledge 


EK live in an age 
treasures of 








are no longer accessible 
only to the favored few, 
but its choicest stores 
are open alike to all, 
without regard to age, 
sex or condition. A 





highly educated woman 
is no longer an anom- 
aly, for the time has come when public opinion 
demands that our girls shall have the same 
educational advantages as tLeir brothers, when 
woman shall stand side by side with man in 
the curriculum of our colleges and universi- 
ties. To this end there is no more important 





movement of modern times than the Univer- 
sity Extension movement, which has been in 
successful operation in England since 1872, 


and was enthusiastically inaugurated in this 
country during the fall and winter of 1890. 
WHAT IS UNIVERSITY EXTENSION ? 
pP*4 LOFESSOR MOULTON, of 
England, one of the 
movement, defines it thus: ‘“ University edu- 
cation for the whole nation, organized’on a 
basis of itinerant teachers.” In other words, 
it is a system of education devised for the in- 
struction of people of every ciass and condi- 


Cambridge, 
pioneers in the 


tion throughout the land, by means of a 
series of lectures, in connection with home 
study. Its aim is to bring the univer- 


sity to the people, to place the opportunity for 
culture and education in the power of every 
one while engaged in the varied occupations 
of life. It means the education of the masses, 
especially those who, for want of time and 
means, are denied the privilege of a college 
training. Itisthe “university of the busy.” 

There has been a change gradually and al- 
most imperceptibly coming over the public 
mind, by which it has come to be recognized 
that higher education is no longer adapted to 
any particular class, condition, or period of 
life, but should be placed within the reach of 


all, as one of the permanent interests of life, 
side by side with such universal interests as 
religion and politics. University Extension 


is the outgrowth of this inner feeling, and if 


universally accepted by our people cannot fail 


in being a blessing tothe whole nation. It is 
called ** University Extension’ because it was 
first started in England under the auspices of 
the universities, and it can readily be seen 
how much of permanence, dignity and im- 
portance is given to the word by thus being 


under the fostering care of some university, 
enabling the student, after having completed 
a certain course of study, to receive a certifi- 
cate from such an institution, 

OF THE MOVEMENT 
requires a central organization, in 
nection with some university or universi- 
which shall supply traveling lecturers 
for different courses of study to local organi- 


ly ont 


ties, 


zations, over the whole country, under the 
management of a committee or some local in- 
stitution, the relation of these two organiza- 


tions being that of separate independent states 
to the general government. Three things are 
important for establishing a local center—a 
library for reference, a suitable meeting place, 
and a local organization which will furnish a 
nucleus of attendance to start with. Profes 
sor Moulton says: “ The first university ex- 
tension was the invention of printing, which 
sent the books itinerating through the coun- 
try. The time has now come to send teachers 
to follow the books 


THE METHODS EMPLOYED 
VIRST—Courses of 
eae , i. 
given on various subjects, and rendered 
well as instructive, thus drawing 
audiences as miscellaneous as will be found in 
any church or hall. A three months’ course 
is required for each subject, and many of these 
courses are given in the evening for the bene- 
fit of busy people engaged during the day. 


weekly lectures are 


attractive as 


Second—The syllabus, which is a printed 
pamphlet, prepared in advance by the lee- 
turer, for each course, and sold for a trifling 


sum. It contains the salient points of every 
lecture, which will enable the student to 
grasp the subject compre ‘hensively; it directs 
the attention to collateral reading, and is fur- 
nished with questions on each lecture. 
Third—Weekly exercises. These questions 
the student may answer in writing at home, 
and, with any comments or queries of his own, 


mail to the lecturer, to be returned with his 
corrections, at the subsequent “ class,’ 
Fourth—The ‘‘class”’ is an informal meet 


ing for students and others 
an hour at the close of the lecture, where the 
points suggested by the weekly exercises of 
the students on the preceding lecture are dis- 
cussed by the lecturer, and an opportunity 
given the student to have any difficulties ex- 
plained and to be brought into closer personal 
contact with the lecturer. 
Fifth—Examinations. At the close of the 
an examination is held for the students 
who wish it, and certificates are 
those whose work is satisfactory. 
of the work depends on the weekly 
as well as the final examinations. 


THE COST OF MEMBERSHIP 
beneficent features of this 


( NE of the 

movement is the small sum necessary 
for securing its opportunities. The payment 
of five dollars a year constitutes a member- 
ship in the American Society of University 
Teaching, and three dollars per year a mem- 
bership in a local center, and entitles the 


The merit 
exercises, 


person to tickets to all the lectures and the 
use of any books of reference found in the 
library provided by the center. If any one 


prefers a single course of six lectures, tickets 
can be had, as a rule, for one dollar. In addi- | 
tion, ten cents for the syllabus, and the sta- 
tionery required for the weekly exercises and 
examinations are all the necessary expenses. 


generally held for | 


awarded to | 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


‘_ o had been 
. time to time, in various 


cational centers, to distribute university edu- 
cation among the people; but it was not until 
the early part of the year 1890 that Dr. Pepper, 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 
met a number of prominent professors of dif- 
ferent institutions, to discuss the inauguration 
of the work in Philadelphia, proposing, as far 
as possible, to follow the English models. In 
June of the same year the Philadelphia so- 
ciety was organized, with Provost Pepper as 
president. The secretary was sent at once to 


IN AMERICA 
several attempts, from 
American edu- 


England to study the methods and plan of 


operation there, and on his return in the fall 
the work was entered upon with zeal and en- 
thusiasm. Professor Moulton came over from 
the mother country and gave new impetas to 
the work, and did much toward the popular- 
ity and permanency of its organization. His 
lectures were attended by large and apprecia- 
tive audiences, and his class work was most 
gratifying. 


So great was the demand from all parts of 


the country for information and assistance in 
organization that it became necessary for the 
Philadelphia Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching to enlarge its field of op- 
eration, and on February 23d, 1890, it was 
made the American Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching. Thus was this move- 
ment born, and it seems destined to diffuse 
far and wide, over the whole land, the bless- 
ings of that culture and education which are 
found in our colleges and universities. 


PROGRESS OF THE WORK 


T=. society has many eminent presidents 

of different universities as an advisory 
committee, as wellas a number of prominent 
educators of our country, and also a council for 
the active direction of affairs, 
cultured ladies and gentlemen. 
lished Local Centers in many states, and an 
active interest is already manifested by the 
leading universities throughout the country. 
Forty-two courses of lectures were given at 
the different centers during the fall and win- 
ter of 1890, or about two hundred and fifty 
lectures, the total attendance being nearly 
sixty thousand persons, a number never sur- 
passed, even in Kngland. 


It has estab- 


These courses em- 


braced astronomy, botany, chemistry, elec- 
tricity, English literature, history, higher 
mathematies, psychology and zoology. Such 


has been the wonderful success of this move- 
ment that several societies have been organ- 
izedin other cities on the university extension 
plan. 


HOME DEPARTMENT FOR HOME STUDY 


Qo much was accomplished during one short 
season that the movement attracted uni- 
versal attention, and as local centers can only 
be established in populous towns, letters came 
pouring in from everywhere, asking what 
could be done for isolated students. The eager 
ery for knowledge came from the home and 
the workshop; from the lonely dweller in the 
country and the busy denizen of the city. It 
came from school-teachers and members of all 
the professions, too busy to attend the weekly 
lectures; from the youth of both sexes, with- 
out the means to obtain a college education ; 
from the “ bread-winners of all ages, who long 
for self-improvement; from busy women amid 
their household the ery for university 
extension in the home, at the fireside. In re- 
sponse the society formed the home depart- 
ment, and it offers, this coming season, at a 
minimum cost,a variety of courses of “ Home 


Cares, 


Study.” These courses will extend over sev- 
eral months, and a full course, if taken, will 
cover a period of three or four years. It will 
be regular, systematic college work, under 
specially qualified instructors. The student 
will be in regular correspondence with his 


teacher, and his work will thus be thoroughly 
tested and guided by a college professor, No 
home no hamlet too secluded, 
for this home department to extend a helping 
hand to the earnest seeker after the same in- 
struction enjoyed by those favored with a 
regular university training. 


is too remote, 
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EVERY SUBSCRIBER TO 


| 
FRANK LESLIE’S 








POPULAR MONTHLY 


Over 1,000 Fine Pictures by the best illustrators of 
the day. 

Twelve Beautiful Full-Page Colored Plates. 

Two Serial Stories of surpassing interest, 
orite novelists. 

One Hundred Short Stories by the most original 
writers in this popular department of literature. 

A Splendid Series of Illustrated Papers by special- 
ists and writers of recognized a ility, covering 
from month to month the various subjects 
foremost in popular interest. 

These in addition to the regular departments, in- 
cluding current Scientific, Geographical and 
Literary News, Wit, Anec dote and Poetry. 


THE HOLIDAY NUMBER, 
For January, 1892, 
(Published December 15th), 


Contains a score of contributions, in prose and 
verse, from the pens of favorite magazine writers 
of the day ,and is unusually rich in illustrations. 

Bound in a special illuminated cover of appropri- 
ate design, this number of FRANK LESLIE’S 
POPULAR MONTHLY constitutes the ideal 
holiday book of the season. 


1892 will receive: 


by fav- 





SPECIAL—Send for 1892 Prospectus and Clubbing 
Rates. Specimen Copy on Receipt of 20 Cents. 











SINGLE NUMBER, 25 CENTS, 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00. 


For sale by all Newsdealers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. Address 


MRS. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
110 Fifth Avenue, - New York. 
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1892 MAGAZINE 
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3 Steadily in Merit, jC 
+ GROWS ! Interest, Useful- Me 

$ ness, Popularity. . 
IT 1S 2 first-class literary monthly. /Y 






IT 1S admirably illustrated. 

IT 1S an infallible Fashion Guide. 

IT 1S @ treasury of table and sick- 
room recipes. 


IT 1S is «a library of fiction, biog- 
raphy, travel, etc. 


- IT IS replete with plain and fancy 
needle-work designs. 
J IT 1S the best of all the ladies’ 
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ai magazines. Send five cents for 
= sample copy and be convinced, A 
i 4@- TERMS: $2.00 per year; large reductions 
= to clubs and elegant premiums to club-raisers, VA 
= = 
K) PETERSON’S MAGAZINE, (y 
s 306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Be 
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iIf Women Knew 


the luxury of getting a charming household 
paper every week, at a cost of only $1.00 
a year, none would ever be without the 
Housekeeper’s Weekly. 

MARION HARLAND'S capital “House and » 
Home Talks” each week. ‘Trials and experiences 
of readers, and em a gr discussion. A weekly 


feast. ‘‘"ills the place of a duzen monthlies, at the 
cost of one.”’ 


3 No Free SAMPLES. Send 2§c. for ten weeks’ 


aie ie 
TE WE 


trial. #@>-And if you are so fixed that you could do 
some work for us at your home, compiling lists, 
addressing, etc., please say so, naming this paper. 


Housekeeper’s Weekly, 29 N. 7th St., Philada. 
TIE HE FIR THR THR TR TR TR TAR TR SHR 


MAIDS made new by “ Prof. Baxter's In- 
OLD vention.” Pr. lic. List of new plays FREE, 
BAKER’S, 23 Winter St., Beston, Mass. 
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LIDA CLARKSON'S PANSY FRIEZE. 








r HIS i. L USTRA TION shows only a part of the Frieze. 
OLORS., 


full size 9% by 40 inches, in all its 
ARTISTIC Rep RODUCTION OF 
for $1.00, 


BRAUTIFUL 


A lady that takes BINGs “ALLS 
“Each number as 
is Finevy Iii 
CoLORED PLATES 
ORK, ART Nove LTIES 
CHINA PAINTID 
ConnEsponpanc E 
SPECIAL OFFERS! We 
MAGAZINE all for, 75.¢ Sta 
TION to INGALLS 
you a sample copy of the Magazine for 10 cents, 


TRATED 


MAGAZINE 
for $1,00 





»s taken 


THE ORIGINAL PAINTING 
and if you are not perfectly satisfie rd, return it, god we will return your money. 


a Hi; ih Book of ArT _is mn s0 cents. 
fully worth $2.00.” Itis a Text Book on Fancy Work AND PaintinG. Each number 
Its leading feature is 
ener gpoeees departmentsare: 
EEDLEWORK and CROCHET 
Domestic Heirs ror THE Home— Tue Kino’s DauGHTERsS— 
ANSWERS TO QUERIES, etc. 
will send you the Pansy Frieze (Price 
Montus’ TRIAL Susscription to INGALLS’ 
‘ We will send you the Pansy Frieze and a ¥ 
HOM 1E AND ART MAGAZINE all for $1.50. 
Address J. F. 


We have had this Pansy Frieze reproduced 
It is not a cheap Chromo, but an Exact, 
We send this PANsy Frieze by mail, postage paid, 
AGENTS WANTED. 
MAGAZINE writes us: 

A Year’s Subscription is 


HOME AND ART 


3nuSH StupEs by Lida Clarkson, with 
‘asy Lessons IN ART~ FANCY 
HousrHotp Decora TION— 


Price, 15 cents per copy; $1 per year. 
1.00) and a THREE 
{OME AND ART 
YEAR’S SUBSCRIP- 
SAMPLE COPY — We will send 
INGALLS, LYNN, MASS. Box 

















WHEN WAS MY BABY BORN? 


If you will send us the name and address of any baby born 
since 1885, and a postage stamp, we will mail that child a 
copy of “Our LITTLE ONES and THE NURSERY,” the 
most beautiful magazine in the world for young people. 


RUSSELL PUBLISHING CO. 
196 Summer Street, 

















days on trial. Rood’s Magic Scale, the popular 


30 : 


Ladies’ Tailoring System. [Illustrated circular 
free. Roop Maaic ScaLEe Co., Chicago, Il. 








10¢. Silver, Floated Sea Moss. G, EB. MILLS, San Diego, Cal. 


- Boston, Mass. 
WANTED. $1,000 for 1804 
dollar, $5.75 for 1863 quarter, 


OLD COINS gee x ise 


for 900 other kinds if as required. Send stamp for particulars. 
W. E. Skinner. 325 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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TO THE READERS OF BOOKS 


Are you desirous of obtaining information re 
garding the price of any particular book or books? 
Do you wish to pursue « certain line of reading 


and are you uncertain as to just which books are 
the best for your purpose” 

Are there any points concerning books and th 
prices which you would like to investigate” 

Those in charge of the Premium Department of 
THE Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL make a specialty fur 
nishing information of this character, and will be 


very glad to hear from you. 





HARRYCASTLEMON’SBOOKS 


Any one book given as a Premium fora Club of 
3 Yearly Subscribers at $1.00 each ; or, for 2 Sub 
scribers and 25 cents additionc! Postage and 

packing, 12 cents extra. Price, 92 cents ¢ ach, 
postpaid 
There are few boys who could fail to be interested 

in manly out-door sports, as described by Harry 

Castlemon. He writes within their comprehension 

his adventures are stirring without any attempt at 

artificial coloring, and he is so thoroughly acquaint 
ed with his subject and has such a happy method 
of treating it, that the 
seeker after informa 
tion is never disap 
pointed or misled. 
Fields, 


streams take on a new 


woods and 


beauty and charm 
when pictured by this 
genial lover of nature 
The charm of his sto 
ries lies in the consum- 
mate skill with which 
he weaves together the 
warp of practical in 
formation and the 
woot of adventures 


Frank Nelson Series 
Snowed Up 
Frank in the Forecastle 
The Boy Traders 


Roughing It Series 
George in Camp 
George at the Wheel 
George at the Fort 

Go-Ahead Series 
Tom Newcomb 
Go-Ahead 
No Moss 


Rocky Mountain Series 
Frank Among the Rancheros 


Frank on Don Carlos’ Rancho 
Frank in the Woods 


Sportsman's Club Series 
The Sportsman's Club in the Saddle 
The Sportsman's Club Afloat 
The Sportsman’s Club Among the Trappers 

Boy Trapper Series 
The Buried Treasure 
The Boy Trapper 
The ‘ail Carrier 

Rod and Gun Series 
Don Gordon’s Shooting-Box 
Rod and Gun Club 
The Young Wild Fowlers 


Gunboat Series 

Frank the Young Naturalist 

Frank on a Gunboat 

Frank Before Vicksburg 

Frank on the Lower Mississippi 

Frank on the Prairie 
Forest and Stream Series 

Joe Wayring 

Snagged and Sunk 

Steel Horse 

True to His Colors 

Price, 80 cents pervolume. Postage and pack- 
ing, 12 cents extra, whether purchased or ob 
tained as a premium. 


“THE BLUE AND THE GRAY” 
SERIES 
BY OLIVER OPTIC 


Hither book sent, postpaid, as a Premium for a 
Club of 5 Yearly Subscribers at $1.00 each; 
or, for 3 Subscribers and 50 cents additional. 
Price, $1.40 each, postpaid. 

What boy need be told anything about that 
indefatigable writer—the author of these books? 
Oliver Optic knows 
his boy audience, 
and the youngsters 
of this generation 
are as much his 
friends as their se- 
niors were years ago. 











Taken by 
the Enemy 


On the Blockade 


Within the 
Enemy’s Lines 





Stand by 
the Union 

In all of these the scenes are connected with the 
War of the Rebellion. There are hair-breadth 
escapes enough, and sly villainies and conspira- 
cies, and dashing actions and chivalric deeds, to 
set any number of boyish pulses to throbbing. 
They are all very prettily bound in the two colors 
which supply the title for the series. 

Price, $1.40 each, including cost of postage and 
packing. 

















Oliver Optic has written for us an article entitled 
“How I Write My Stories.” It contains his por- 
trait, and we shall mail a copy free to every boy 
sending us an order for one of his books. 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





TO ALL CORRESPONDENTS 
fully answered in this Department 

Kut please bear in mind 
are busy persons 


Write your questions plainly and briefly 


RS 


——T 


Any question from our readers of help or interest to women, will be cheer 


Don't use unnecessary words; editors 


The right to answer or reject any question ts reserved by the Editor. 


Answers cannot be promised for any special tasue 


They will be given as quickly after receipt as possible 


All correspondence should be accompanved by full name “nd address, not for publication, but for reference 


UNKNOWN lhe largest city in the world is London 
Paris comes next 


REBECCA Newnham College for women 
bridge, England, was opened in 1875 


SYHII 
husband 


No woman hasa right to incur debts in 
$name without his permission 


BeEVERLY.—The present Emperor of Germany 
William IL ; his father was Frederick III 


JOURNAL READER “ Elsinore,” mentioned 
* Hamlet,” is one of Denmark's seaports 


kK. L. C.—R.S. V. P., on an invitation in an abbrevia 
tion of Respondez sil vous plait, which is French for 
“ Answer, if you please.” 


W eSTERN.—If your powers of condensation are so 
great, can you not induce the editor of one of your local 
papers to give vou a trial? 


Mrs. 8. G.—Send congratulations to the newly-mar 
ried couple at once A man should wear mourning for 
either parent for at le#sta year. 


D.C. M A little salt used in the water in which 
mourning handkerchiefs and black stockings are washed 
will cause them to retain their color, 


A. F.—The names of the months of the year and the 
names of the days of the week should always commence 
with capital letters ; there are no exceptions to this rule. 


Maus. T.—We cannot give addresses, Such designs may 
be procured at almost any good dealer in artists’ mate 
rake Write to some well-known firm, and state your 
requirements, 


SANTA.-—-If your face is long and narrow you should 
arrange your hair flat on the top, loose and softat the 
sides, and cover the forehead to some extent with a 
light curly bang. 


Crira.—Ask an apothecary for a weak solution of 
wrmanganate of potash. We think you will find that 
bathing the armplin with this will relieve the profuse 
perspiration of which you complain. 
Cuuppy.—“ Bab” is the nom de plume ofa New York 
newspaper woman of repute, A little powder will not 
do your hands any harm. A married lady should 
always be addressed by her husband’s name. 


M. G. 4.—The illustrations of dresses given in the 
JOURNAL are only intended to serve as models of the 
styles worn during the month in which the pictures are 
given. We donot publish or sell patterns of any sort, 


Grace.—The best cosmetic is rain water. Use noth 
ing else for a month or two, avoiding perfumed soups, 
ammonia or anything which serves to make the skin 
dry, and we think you will soon find an improvement 
in your complexion. 


G. R.UL.-T ry sizing the porcelain or ground glass. We 
do not think, however, the oil paints ought to spread if 
used witha very little fresh spirits of turpentine and 
no oil medium. If the turpentine is old, it becomes oily 
andspreads directly. 


ANX1t0oUs Lapby.—A married lady should use her 
husband's name upon her visiting card: the eldest 
daughter should prefix “ Miss” before the family name. 
The younger daughters should follow the“ Miss” with 
both Christian and surname, 


Mary.—A good lotion for freckles may be made from 
one ounce of alum, one ounce of lemon juice and a pint 
of rose water. Apply to the face just before retiring, 
being careful not to allow any to enter the eyes, and 
wash off with warm water and soft cloth the next 
morning. 


C. H.—Time will m#*e your face thin. Until then be 
very proud of your round, rosy face, and be content 
with yourself as you are. We cannot alter our features, 
but we can cultivate sweetness of character, which will 
make our faces beautiful, no matter how homely their 
features may be. 


Inquirer. —The English Committee for the Revision 
of the Bible was appointed by the Convocation of Can 
terbury in May, 1870, and commenced its work the fol 
lowing month. The American Committee was organ 
ized in 1871: it and the British Committee were virtu- 
ally one organization. 


CLARA BELLE.—We 4a not think that eyebrows that 
grow together denote a dad temper. The only remedy 
for such trouble is to use a very small comb and keep 
the brows combed away from the center: do not at 
tempt to remove the hair; any such attempt will serve 
to increase the growth. 


Curis.—Make up your underwear, wrapper, blouse 
waists and tea-gown during January, Later commence 
with the gowns, which should include a visiting cos 
tume, street gown, home dress, evening toilette and the 
white bengaline wedding dress trimmed with chiffon 
ruffles and pearl passementerie, 


Mise Magairk T.—One of your hair and complexion 
may wear cardinal of a deep shade, old rose, yellow, 
clear dark green.na. y blue, tan, red and golden-browns. 
Wear the “bell” skirt, high sleeves and pointed coat 
tails or coat basques as well as round waists, yokes, and 
full and plain fronts to your bodices. 


FUR Sisters.—Your joint letter was well written, 
although it was an easy matter to discover where L. 
left off and M. began. Golden-brown and gray, navy blue 
and green, plum and chaudron are some of the con 
trasts that you may adopt for gowns, also yellow and 
Nile, pink and blue, cream and mauve, : 


_ EstHer.—A letter of your date could not be answered 
in the “ next issue.” Combine the silk with velvet and 
Henrietta of a darker shade, using the velvet for re- 
vers, collar and deep gauntlet cuffs. Have a“ bell” 
skirt of the silk and high sleeves with a coat basque ot 


Henrietta. <A silk ruffle or band of velvet as a skirt 
border. 


SAN JosE.—You should wear bright colors, avoiding 
all neutral tints. Black is too old for a girl of eighteen. 
You should most certainly acknowledge a basket of 
flowers sent you by a gentleman. Make your note 
formal, but polite, and be careful to word it So that he 
may have no excuse for continuing the correspondence 
by a ress, 


HOUSEK EEPER.— Use furniture, portieres and curtains 
that harmonize but not match. Old rose, gold, old blue, 
copper, Nile and pale blue are important effects in up- 
holstery. Cover marble-topped tables. Dress a house 
maid in seal brown or navy blue gowns, with white 
apron, collar and cap. Art squares and rugs rather 
than all over carpets. 


ALFRED L.—When with any young girl ask yourself 
this question : “ Am I treating her as I would wish any 
young maa totreat my sister?” If you can answer 
that question in the affirmative, you may know that 
you are behaving like a gentleman. Would you like 
any man to kiss your sister after seeing her home? We 
do not think you would. 


NELLIE.—Simple remedies for a poor complexion are 
plenty of soap and water, plenty of fresh air and plenty 
of plain, wholesome food. Rise early, and if you have 
no housework to attend to, take a brisk walk before 
breakfast, and for breakfast eat fruit, and either fish or 
broiled meat, and bread at least a day old. Do not drink 
tea, coffee or chocolate, and avoid hot cakes of all sorts. 


H. B.—A good way for girls who work in offices and 
shops all day to retain as far as possible their good looks is 
for them to walk to and from business, to avoid thea- 
tre going andanything which may keep them up late 
at night, and to try and arrangesome way in which the 
can have a substantial lunch at noon. And above all, 
let them try to be happy at their work. Contentment 
is the best medicine. 


CONSTANT READER.—The title “ Esquire” does not 
properly belong to any person in this country any more 
than any other title; still, it is much used, and there 
would be nothing wrong about the address * Frank 
Smith, Esq.” In writing a postal itis always well to 
make it as general as possible and to avoid all terms of 
endearment. It is not at all necessary to give refresh 
ments to either morning or afternoon callers. 


MAKAH.—The gentleman should always be intro 
duced to the lady,and the younger lady tothe older 
one insome such form as this: * Mrs allow me to 
present to you my friend Mr. or Miss ” Sleeping 
with the mouth open isa very common habit and one 
which itis not so easy to break; it is sometimes aygrava 
ted by a poorly-ventilated bedroom, and great care 
should be taken that the sleeping apartment is kept 
well filled with freshair by having the windows open 
at the top. 


MARGUERITE.—A good way to develop any part of 
the body is to take regular exercise. Girls who follow a 
course of physical culture find their shoulders much 
broadened and their busts much developed by systematic 
exercise. Going up and down stairs slowly, and hold 
ing the body erect while doing so, is said to be beneficial. 
We would advise you to discontinue the cocoa butter, 
and to try calisthenic exercises of some sort. Do not tire 
yourself the first day, go slowly and we think that you 
will surely succeed in improving your figure. Try and 
be unconscious of any defects you may have; that is 
often the surest way to correct therm. 


BerTua C,—We do not think your writing in theslight 
est degree masculine. Trim the serge house dress with 
black velvet corselet, collar, cuffS and skirt border. 
“ Bell” skirt, bodice pointed in the back, corselet in 
front, and high sleeves. Green velvet looks well on 
“ray Henrietta, but if you need a quantity of the mate 
rial get a gray or gray and green plaid, and then use 
green velvet accessories. Havea“ bell” skirt of the 
red and wear with a black surah blouse or cloth coat or 
a plaited blouse of surah of the same color. Havea 
black hat for all gowns, or golden-brown is equally as 
fashionable, and may be woru with any color. 


ALLEN.—A wedding invitation should not be allowed 
to go unnoticed. A card enclosed in an envelope sent 
by mail isa sufficientanswer. If you wish to send re 
grets do so in some such form as the following: “ Mrs. 

regrets extremely that a prior engagement will pre- 
vent her from accepting the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. 
to be presentat the marriage oftheir daughter on 

Write out the dates in full, and place your address 
and the date in the lower left-hand corner of the sheet 
of paper upon which your note is written. It is not 
necessary to acknowledge an “at home” card; simply 
go on the day named, andif unable to go send your card 
by mail. 


F. FE. D.—In this country it is considered quite proper 
for ladies to ask gentlemen to act as their escorts to 
laces of amusement, provided they furnish the tickets. 
Ve would not advise a young girl toask a gentleman to 
take her to evening service ata neighboring church ; it 
is always well to allow the young men todo the asking. 
Any young man who objects toa girl dancing with other 
young men, when she is not his betrothed, is unreason 
able, and does not deserve consideration. Engaged men 
as arule (if they are dancing men) consider it quite 
proper for their fiancés to dance with other men. <A 
girl with blue eyes and light-brown hair can hardly be 
called a brunette. 


GREENIE.—The sample you enclose is rather dark for 
a bridesmaid’s gown ; still, it might be brightened up with 
a crimson silk or velvet vest and collar and cuffs. A large 
hat is more appropriate at a wedding than asmall one. 
Itis perfectly proper for the bride’s sister and brother to 
act as bridesmaid and best man. I[t is customary for the 
groom to choose his most intimate friend for his best 
man, and if the bride’s brother stands to him in that 
light it is quite proper for him to be chosen. At any 
shop they will show you pretty and inexpensive articles 
suitable for wedding presents. Silver is always a nice 
yresent, and any small piece is always appreciated. 
Weaneate should be sent to the bride before the wedding 
and marked with her initials. 


Mrs. ©. H. M.—(1) You can use lavender oil only in 
mixing thechina paints, but the odor of this is very 
strong, and affects many peopleeven more disagreeably 
than turpentiné. Alcohol may be used for rinsing the 
brushes in this case, as to employ the oil for such a pur 
pose would be wastefully extravagant. (2) After once 
grinding the color up with turpentine (where the latter 
is used), it is sufficient to moisten it with lavender oil, as 
it dries upon the palette. It is wisest for those who dis 
like the smell of turpentine to oe the mineral 
water-colors, which are prepared in such a way that 
water is substituted for the turpentine in thinning them. 
They require more careful drying before being sent to 
the kiln than the ordinary paints, but otherwise are 
easy to manage. They may be used together with the 
Lacroix colors, the brushes and palettes being kept 
separate, however, and therefore, if expense is an ob 
ject, may gradually be acquired, as the old tubes are 
used up. 


stylish for a little girl than one buttoned in front. 
nice present for a boy of eight would be a fancy 
top, or a box of building blocks, or several boxes of toy 
soldiers. Birds sometime stop singing because they are 
over-fed, and because they are not hung in the sun- 
shine. Do not give your bird any sugar; occasionally 
put a piece of iron in the drinking water. Keep the 
cage in a warm place and out of all draughts. <A black 
serge gown looks prettily made up with a bright plaid 
or bright crimson triming. A blue cloth jacket would 
do nicely trimmed with your blue’ Astrachan. Your 
mother would doubtless like best for her Christmas gift 
from you a piece of your own work. ‘Table mats, carv- 
ing cloths, doylies are always acceptable gifts. Give 
your brother a book or a pretty picture for his room. A 
dark green coat would go nicely with your green gown. 
You might have it faced with red. Try salt water for 
your hair, washing it in a weak solution once or twice a 
week, 


MABEL.-—-We think a dress buttoned at the back more 


R. C. W.—Your difficulty is not in the least surprising, 

as it is extremely hard to paint a thickly wooded land- 
scape in water-colors. The reason, probably, that you 
have seen so few pictures representing dense masses of 
foliage is that such subjects are not by any means al- 
ways the most artistic and picturesque, and also that ar- 
tists of more experience are less apt to set themselves 
such difficult tasks as amateurs are ready to undertake. 
This kind of scenery is more easily managed in oils. If 
you do attempt it in water-colors, study carefully the 
road light and shade, without aiming for more detail 
than you can see. Remember that the foliage is clothed 
upon askeleton of trunk, branches and twigs, and sug- 
gest their form. Makesinglestudies of trees of differ- 
ent growth. “ Harding's Studies of Trees,” although only 
in black and white, would be probably helpful to you 
in learning how to represent their various characteris- 
tics. What you aim at is not by any means an impossi- 
bility, but it must be the result of long practice and ex- 
perience, with many a failure by the way. 


[pa.—We do not answer questions as to the value of 
coins. Prices for them vary, and are regulated by the 
demand. We do not know how you can get a light com- 
plexion if you have a dark one. A good way to become 
white and unhealthy is to keep out of the light and air, 
and eat nothing that would be nutritious. There is 
nothing more beautiful thana girl with a good, rosy, 
healthy complexion, and we would advise you to cul- 
tivate one by being in the sunlight as much as possible, 
sleeping in a well-ventilated room and avoiding all rich 
and indigestible food. Your hands may be kept in good 
condition by the use of unscented seap, and by rubbing 
into them at night a little glycerine and rose water. q 


your hands are stained use a little lemon juice, and if | 


you have any rough work to do invest in a pair of rub- 
ber gloves and wear them as much as possible. But 
always remember that nothing is more beautiful than a 
hand that looks useful, and that any hand that is kept 
clean and is useful, will always be beautiful. It is very 
improper for a young girl to accept presents from a gen- 
tleman to whom she is not engaged. 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS 
BY HORATIO ALGER, JR. 
Any one book given asa Premium for a Club of 
Yearly Subscribers at $i y 
Subscribers and 25 cents additional 


W each; or, for # 


Postage 
and packing, 12 cents extra. Price, 92 cents 
ch, pe (paid 
We give the titles low, and the books have 
been arranged 
bound 
gilt buck sStainp. ll illustrated 
Mr. Alger is popular a writer of boys’ 
; 


stork as ther is in al hit na 


They are all 7x4% 
] 


inches; , Ornamental covers and 
is prop 
‘ He bounded in 
to the favor the lads when he wrote 
Dick—the Newsboy ind he has held his 
there ever sin His 


tagged 
place 
books are of the rousing, 
rattling, Open-air order 
healthful, racy sparkle, vim 
and adventure from beginning to end. 


= He teaches them 

\ wholesomeles- 

sons, and teaches 

sad them so pleasant 
ose: t ly, one is never 


and they are filled with 
narrative, and with 


’ aware ofthe teach- 
’ ing until it is all 
over, and the story 
stands out plainly 
and impressively 
from the narra- 
live His heroes 
are invariably 
worthy of emula- 
tion: they are al- 
ways bright, manly, courageous and conscientious, 
How many boys would be interested to know 
whether Mr. Alger’s heroes were taken from real, 
live boys? 
At our request he has written for us an article 
on this subject. We have printed it in a little book 
which we send to every boy ordering one of the 
following list: 
RAGGED DICK SERIES: 
Ragged Dick: or, Street Life in New York. 
Fame and Fortune: or, The Progress of Richard 
Hunter. 
Mark, the Match Boy. 
Rough and Ready ; or, Life Among the New York 
Newsboys 
Ben, the I rage Boy; or, Among the Wharves. 
Rufus and Rose; or, The Fortunes of Rough and 
| Ready. 
| TATTERED TOM SERIES 


‘Ragged Dick” Series: 


A continuation of 


Tattered Tom; or, The Story of a Street Arab. 

Paul the Peddler; or, The Adventures of a Young 
Street Merchant. 

Phil the Fiddler; or, TheYoung Street Musician. 

Slow and Sure; or, from the Sidewalk to the Shop, 

Julius; or, The Street Boy Out West, 

The Young Outlaw; or, Adrift in the World. 

Sam's Chance, and How He Improved It. 

| BRAVE AND BOLD SERIES: 

| Brave and Bold 

Jack's Ward; 

Shifting for Himself; or, Gilbert Greyson's For- 
tunes 

Wait and Hope; or, 





or, The Story of a Factory Boy. 
or, The Boy Guardian 


jen Bradford's Motto. 
LUCK AND PLUCK SERIES: 
Luck and Plack; or, John Oukley’s Inheritance. 
Sink or Swim; or, Harry Raymond’s Resolve 
; or, Paddle Your Own Canoe. 
Strive and Succeed; or, The Progress of Walter 
Conrad 


| Strong and Steady 
} 


| Try and Trust; or, The Story of a Bound Boy. 
sound to Rise; or, 

the World 
tisen From the 


Hlow Harry Walton rose in 


tanks; or, Harry Walton's Sue- 
cess, 
Herbert Carter’s Legacy ; 
CAMPAIGN SERIES: 
Frank's Campaign. 


or, The Inventor's Son. 


Paul Prescott’s Charge 
Charlie Codman’s Cruise. 

ATLANTIC SERIES: 
The Young Circus Rider. 
Do and Dare 


Hector’s Inheritance. 
Helping Himself. 
PACIFIC SERIES: 
The Young Adventurer; or, Tom’s Trip Across 
the Plains. 
The Young Miner; or, Tom Nelson in California. 
The Young Explorer; or, Among the Sierras 
Ben’s Nugget; or, A Boy’s Search for Fortune. 
Luke Walton, The Chicago Newsboy. 
Bob Burton, The Young Ranchman of Missouri. 


Postage and packing, 12 
cents extra. The publishers’ price for these books, 


as published in their catalogue, is $1.25. 


Price, 80 cents each. 





CARBUNCLE 
SCARF-PIN 
No. 2904 


Given as a Premium for a Club 
of 2 Yearly Subscribers at $1.00 
each. Postage and packing; 
10 cents extra. Price, 65 cents, 
postpaid. 
This pin is of such a shape and 
character as to be available for 





use either by a lady as a bonnet- 
pin, or asa searf-pin for a gentle- 
man. The design is attractive, 
being a cluster of oxidized silver- 
plate rings; the setting is a Car- 
bunele. 

The quality of the plate is the 
same as on all the silver-plated 
jewelry we offer—the very best to 
be secured. 





Price, 65 cents, including cost of 
postage and packing. 
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Are Offered Musical Educations at the 
Expense of 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





YEAR or Six Months’ tuition, without cost, at the best and most beauti- 
A fully located Musical Conservatory in America. Instruction in either 
Vocal or Instrumental Music—or, in both. 

It may include Board and Incidental Expenses, or Instruction only. 

The offers are very attractive and mosi liberal. 


There is no element of competition. Every one stands an equal chance, 
and a girl in a small village has the same opportunity as another living in 
a large city. 

No one loses anything by trying. A Cash Commission may, at any 
time, be taken for all subscribers secured. 

Is there a girl with musical aspirations, who desires to acquire per- 
fection in her chosen art, who will not eagerly jump at an opportunity of 
securing, for a very little work (say 115 subscribers), a course of careful 
Conservatory Training in an Institution offering the unrivalled advantages 
of a cultured home-training amid a musical atmosphere and under the 
best instructors ? 


This offer was first made in April, 1891, to expire January, 1892. The 
unusual success of the plan, the large number of successful girls, and their 
continued requests that we allow them to continue to send lists of sub- 
scribers in order that they might extend their terms of residence at the 
Conservatory; the prospect of disappointing hundreds of girls who, com- 
mencing late in the year, have not secured the full number of subscribers 
before January, 1892, has led us to make arrangements to extend the time. 

We have not sufficient space here to explain the most popular and suc- 
cessful Premium ever offered to the 


Musically Ambitious Girls of America. 








~ GIRLS WHO LOVE MUSIC 


Many girls have been successful and are now ready to enter the Conservatory; others have already partially completed their year 
of study. Over five hundred more are busily at work, and, if we judge by their letters, feel certain of success. 


If YOU are interested, a full explanation of the plan in all its details with advice and offers of assistance will be mailed to any 


girl addressing 


The Premium Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 





OUR NEW 75-PIECE ROYAL DINNER AND TEA-SET 


Given as a Premium for a Club of 35 Yearly Subseribers at $1.00 each 


; or, for 30 Subscribers and $1.25; or, 25 
$2.50; or, 20 Subscribers and $3.75 additional. Price, $10. 


5 Subscribers and 
Sent, carefully packed, by Freight, charges to be paid by the receiver. 

Consists of the following pieces (in 
dishes, each piece counts one—for in- 
stance, Teapot and Cover count two 
pieces): 1 Covered Vegetable Dish (2 
pieces), 1 Scalloped Vegetable Dish, 12 
Breakfast Plates, 1 Bowl, 12 Individual 
Butters, 1 Teapot and Cover (2 pieces); 
2 Butter Plates (5 in.), 1 Pickle Plate, 
12 Tea-cups, 2 Bread Plates (8 in.), 1 
Sugar-bowl and Cover (2 pieces), 1 Meat 
Plate (12 in.), 12 Fruit Plates, 12 Saucers, 
1 Cream Pitcher. 

This set is a fresh importation. It is 
an English underglaze decoration on 
White granite body. The design is first 
placed on the body of the ware and then 
covered with the glaze and burned in. 








Wir ine Cee 


The design thus becomes a part of the goods, and it is impossible to remove it. 
delicate brown seattered gracefully over the various pieces 

The retail price of this set is $15.00. To any 
premium, we can offer a very decided bargain. 
to be paid by the receiver. 


The decorations are beautiful sprays of Ivy in a soft 


of our patrons who do not wish to raise a club of subseribers and receive it as a 
On receipt of $10.00 we will send one of these sets, carefully packed, by freight, charges 


Kach set will be carefully packed by an experienced packer. If, through careless handling on the part of the railroad company into 
Whose hands it may be intrusted, one of the pieces should be broken, we shall not consider ourselves responsible 


We do not guarantee 
deliveries, 





TRIPLICATE TOILET-MIRROR No. 245 


Given as a Premium for a Club of 9 Yearly Subscribers at $1.00 each; or, for 6 Subscribers and $1.00 additional, Price, $2.75. Must be 
sent by Express, charges to be paid by the receiver. 

This Triplicate-Mirror is handsome and very desirable 
The size of No. 245, extended, is29 x 10inches. There are 
Three Beveled Mirrors (8 inches square), hinged in such a 
manner that a lady can arrange her hair, cither back or 
front, with the greatest ease. — It is an absolute necessity 
for the toilet. The frames are of Antique Oak, and the 
backs of Embossed Leatherette; Nickeled Chain and 
Hinges. Folded and closed, as it hangs on the wall, it is 
very handsome and ornamental, 


Price of No. 245, $2.75, sent by Express, not prepaid. 


TRIPLICATE-MIRROR, No. 423 
We have another larger and finer Mirror, No. 423. 
The glasses are 10 inches square and the Mirror, extended 
measures 31x 104% inches. The frames are of Carved 
Antique Oak, and the backs are Embossed Leather and 
Silk-Plush. Otherwise it is much the same as No. 245. 
Given as a Premium for a Club of 13 Yearly Subscribers at 


$1.00 each; or, for 5 Subscribers and $2.00 additional. 
*, $4.00. Either one must be sent by Express, charges to be paid by the receiver. 


sae ALL PREMIUM GOODS FOR SALE AT THE PRICES 





DRUMMOND’S ADDRESSES 
(BOUND IN ONE VOLUME) 

Sent, postpaid, asa Premium for a Club of 2 Yearly Subscribers 
at $1.00 cach, Price, 65 cents, postpaid, 
The collection includes: 

The Greatest Thing in the World 
Pax Vobiscum The Changed Life 
“ Firat” How to Learn How 
What is a Christian? 
The Study of the Bible 


The latest and, by fur, the finest edition 
of these most wonderfully popular ad 
dresses. The two later ones have been ad 
ded, making seven in all. It is printed 
on Cream Laid Paper. It is bound in a 
superbly elegant Byzantine style, in imi 
tation of half-calf with silk rep covers 
ornamented in gold and colors; ornamen 
tal full-gilt back and gilt top. 





Price, 55 cents, postpaid, including cost of postage and packing. 


PORCELAIN SPRINKLERS 


A pair sent postpaid, as a Pre- 
mium for a Club of 2 Yearly Sub- 
scribers at $1.00 each. Price, 40 
cents cach, postpaid 





These Sprinklers are unusually 
pretty. 

The body is of white porcelain, 
attractively decorated in gold and 
colors. The tops are gilt and silver- 
plate. In ordering single Sprinklers 
do not omit tostate whether a Pepper 
or a Salt-Sprinkler is desired, as the 
tops differ. 

Price, 80 cents per pair, post paid. 


In ordering by mail these, or any 
other small goods, it should be re- 
membered that all mail packages go 
at the risk of the purchaser unless the 
same are insured. It costs but a trifle 
Bs to provide for Mail Insurance, and in 
case of loss we replace the goods. 


PANELS IN OIL 


Many Students in the great Art Schools of Munieh and ether 
European cities, partially provide for their academic expenses by 
painting small panels in oil. 








These are eagerly seized by exporters, sent to this country, framed 
and sold very low. The new tariff laws, however, have greatly in- 
creased the prices. The Premium Department of THE LADIEs’ 
Home JOURNAL has a quantity imported under the old tariff regu- 
lations. Write for particulars. 


QUOTED <a 
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INVIGORATING LAVENDER SALTS. 
Annual Sale Over 300,000 Bottles. 
WHAT LONDON, PARIS AND NEW YORK SAY OF THEM : 


“Chief among the fashionable scents is ‘Crab Apple Blossoms,’ 
a delicate perfume of highest quality ; one of the choicest ever pro- 
duced,”’—Court Journal. 

“It would not be possible to conceive of a more delicate and de- 
lightful perfume than the ‘Crab Apple Blossoms,’ which is put 
up by the Crown Perfumery roy ee of London. It bas thearoma 
of spring in it, and one could use it for a lifetime and never tire of 
it.’.—New York Observer. 

“TItis the daintiest and most delicious of perfumes, and in a few 
months has superseded all others in the boudoirs of the grandes 
| dames of London, Paris and New York.”—The Argonaut. j 
: “A perfume that never cloys, but isalways fresh, and being highly 

i concentrated, retains its odor for a long time.”—London Court 
} Circular. 

“Our readers who are in the habit of purchasing that delicious 
perfume, ‘Crab Apple Blossoms,’ of the Crown Perfumery Com- 

ny, should procure also a bottle of their * Invigorating Lavender 
Binlva. There is no more agreeable cure for headache, and by leav- 









ing the stopper out for a few moments a delightful er otenese, 
which freshens and purifies the air most enjoyably.”—Le Follet, 
Paris 
cles of the toilet have ever been produced which have been received with the enthusiasm which has 
Oa ike CRAB APPLE BLOSSOM PERFUME and SOAP, and the CROWN LAVENDER SALTS. 
They are literally the delight of two continents, and are as eagerly sought in London and Paris as in New 
York. They are daily bringing pleasure, comfort, health and refreshment to thousands of homes, and are sold 
ll druggists as follows: : 
ve ‘ORAS APPLE BLOSSOM PERFUME, 1 0z., Tees 2 oz., $1.25; 3 oz., $1.75; 4 oz., $2.25. CRAB 
‘LE C SOAP, in decorated caskets, 50c. a tablet. 
ave 1 ete tet this delicious CRAB APPLE BLOSSOM PERFUME and SOAP, and the INVIGOR. 
I ENDER SALTS. : ; : : 
age pA ps s or P. O. Order for either of the above articles to CASWELL, MASSEY & CO., New York, 
or T. METCALE &CO., or MELVIN & BADGER, of Boston, or GEORGE B. EVANS, Philadelphia, and the 
articles ordered will be sent at once, postpaid, to any address. The largest sizes are the most advantageous. 
The remarkable lasting quality of this delicious scent renders it more economical in use than the cheaper 
Pert aod 60 cents, and a full-size tablet of the NEW CRAB APPLE BLOSSOM TOILET SOAP will be sent 
in a decorated casket, postpaid, to any address. Sold by all dealers in pepenet. At wholesale by McK ES. 
SON & ROBBINS, HALL & RUCKEL, PARK & TILFORD, W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CC., MUNRO & 
BALDWIN, New York, and all leading wholesale druggists. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY C0., 177 New Bond Street, London. 





Itching Skin Humors 


Torturing, Disfguring Eczemas 


And every species of itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, 
and blotchy skin and scalp diseases are relieved in the majority 
of cases by a single application, an? speecily, permanently and 
economicali, cured by the CuTicura 
Pa REMEDIES when the best physicians, 
hospitals, and all other remedies fail. 
No language can exaggerate the suf- 
fering of those afflicted with these dis- 
eases, especially of little babies, whose 
tender skins are literally on fire. 


CUTICURA 


Remedies are the greatest skin 
cures, blood purifiers, and humor reme- 
dies of modern times, are absolutely 
pure, and agreeable to the most sensi- 
tive, and may be used on the youngest 
infant and most delicate invalid with 
gratifying and unfailing success. 


CuTICURA, the great skin cure, instantly allays 
the most intense itching, burning, and inflamma- 
tion, permits rest and sleep, heals raw and irri- 
tated surfaces, cleanses the scalp of crusts and scales, and restores the hair. CUTICURA 
SoaP, the only medicated tuilet soap, is indispensable in cleansing diseased surfaces. 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood and skin purifier and greatest of humor reme- 
dies, cleanses the blood of all impurities, and thus removes the cause. Hence, the 
CuTicukA REMEDIES cure every humor of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, 

&— ‘‘ How to Cure Diseases oF THE SKIN AND Boop,” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 
300 Disease s, 50 Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. A book of priceless value to every sufferer. 

Cuticura RKemepies are sold throughout the world. Price, CuTICURA. soc.; CuUTICURA SOAP 
25c.; CuTicura Reso._vent, $1. Prepared by Potter DruG & CHEMICAL CorpP’N, Boston, U.S. A. 





e ‘ ° red, rough hands, painful finger ends and shapeless nails 
Pim ply Skin are prevented and cured by Cuticura Soap, in- 
comparably the greatest of skin purifiers and beautifiers, 

while rivalling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. 
The only medicated toilet soap and the only preventive and cure of inflammation and clogging of 
the pores, the cause of pimples, blackheads, rough, red, and oily skin, and simple humors of infants, 





ALLCOCK Sctasters 


Autcock’s Porous Prasters are the great 
external remedy of the day. 
safest, surest, best. 


The quickest, 
Not only immeasurably 
superior to all other plasters, but also to lini- 
ments, ointments, oils and similar unctuous 
compounds. 

Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived 
by misrepresentation. Ask for Allcock’s, and 
let no solicitation or explanation induce you 
to accept a substitute. 






“TI” SECTIONAL PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, ETC. 


- my are the most economical for general use. 


er OR ee 
ae gt 


SPOONS and FORKS means they are plated three times heavier 
on the three points most exposed to wear as shown above. 
THESE GOODS ARE IN THE STOCK OF EVERY FIRST-CLASS DEALER, 
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THE BEST PIANO'S 


For Your Home TH MANCEAL  SITe 


It is one of the finest pianos in the world, and is usedin the homes of our Bank- 
ers, Merchants, Professional Men, and our best people everywhere. 


WE MAKE IT EASY FoR You 
To buy of us no matter 
where you live, and by sel- 
ling direct to families we 
avoid thoseuseless, waste- 
ful expenses which come 

1 agents to sell an in- 
erior instrument or to 
charge you double what 
we ask. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
Select a Piano or.Organ; 
you may make your own 
terms, and we will send 
it with a complete outfit 
for trial and guarantee 
satisfaction, or it may be 
sent back and we will 
pay freight both ways. 


th Piano Company, 


235 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK. INCOR. 1877 
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12. NOTHING 


=~ 0nce for our new 1891 CATALOGUE, Organ or Piano, 
say which. JUST PUBLISHED. The Handsomest 
Catalogue of Musical Instruments in the World. 
Specially Designed for CORNIS 
QO, by a renowned artist. 
A CHARMING SOUVENIR. 
Iilustrated in faney colors by # 
new process, 


ORGANS AND PIANOS have determined to introduce 
5 —_ F their matchless instruments 
in every part of t 1€ Civilized world where not already sold, and, 
with that end in view, beg leave to submit the following 

+ otter — which is the most liberal ever made— for the con- 
fee) sideration of the American Public, who always appreciate 
@ genuine bargain and a good thing whenever they eee it. 


A WONDERFUL OFFER! 


We offer you this first-class, brand new, High Grade, 
Newly Desigued, $75.00 PARLOR ORCAN (al- 
tered for Church or Chapel use when desired), the very latest 
in style, and containing our Newly Invented and Patented 
Stop Action, for the astonishingly low price of 
Style No. 16, SWEET HOME ORGAN, 
(exactly same as this cut, taken from a 
hotograph), Solid Black Walnut Case, 
Octaves, 10 Effective Solo Stops, 8 
Sects Orchestral Toned Reeds, Double 
Octave Couplers, New Tone Swell, 
Grand Organ Swell, all known modern 
, improvements,making a Complete Par- 
; Jor Organ, specially warranted 10 yrs 












The Manufacturers of se 
the world-famed rh) 
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BS Als coh QMS, 2hh INSTALMENT PLAN 
Ps imi, Oui!’ PIANOS upon the 

TO SUIT ALL PURCHASERS, When not convenient to pay all cash, we are willing to sell on 
easy monthly instalments. An experience of a ** Quarter of a Century,” coupled with ample capital, enables us 
to make better terms than any other house in America. There are many tempting offers made that are never carried 
out, by Pepcos advertisers, but this old Established and Reliable CORNISH ORGAN AND 
PIANO COMPANY carry out their contracts to the letter. We referto the First National Bank 
in our city, where we depc-it thousands of dollars every day, to any of the Mercantile Agencies, and, what is 
better, to the thousands of happy purchasers all over the world who are using our Organs and Pianos to their 
complete satisfaction. 


[RE RE Eee eee EE I LEREREE ER ERERE ER EO RRR EET 


Len 8 
SOUR NEW PIANO CATALOGUE Finer iit ntcs Reoweeun tice yon €100.00. and 


sell you a first-class piano, at factory price, upon the easiest instalment plan in the world. Prices from $150.00. 
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WRITE TO-DAY FOR CATALOCUE OF ORCANS OR PIANOS. Wehaveonemillion 


Pa Ba Beda k anand 
dollars’ worth of instruments ready and in course of construction for our fall and holiday trade. Orders shipped 
same day as received. No waiting. A Catalogue will cost you nothing, and will save you money. Write at once. 












“ ¥ 
ADDRESS TO-DAY, 


CORNISH & CO, ("2222") WASHINGTON, tet 























